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RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, 28c; two years, 36c; three years, 50c; 
five years, 76c; ten years, $1.00. Canada sub- 
scriptions add 16c per year for extra postage; 
foreign 25c per year. 


Renewals---The date on the address label of 
each subscriber's paper shows the time to which the 
subscription is paid and is the subscriber's receipt 
The paper is paid for to and including the month of 
the year indicated on the label. If the date on the 
labelis not changed upon receipt of the second 
paper, after payment of subscription. orif any error 
is noticed. subscribers will confer a favor by noti- 
fying us. In sending renewals always sign your 
order exactly as the name appears on address label. 

How to Remit--Send money by postal money or 
der. express order, bank draft or registered letter. 
Postage stamps in good condition accepted for small 
amounts. 

Change In Address--When orcering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their former as well as their present address, other- 
wise the address cannot be changed 

Advertising Rates--on application. 

Address all letters to 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUB. CO. 
207-209-211 Tenth Street Des Moines, Iowa. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS 

We believe that every advertisement in 
this paper is backed by a responsible pei son. 
But to make doubly sure we will make good 
any loss te paid subscribers sustained by 
trusting any deliberate swindler advertis- 
ing in our columns, and any such swindler 
will be publicly exposed. We protect sub- 
scribers against rogues, but we do not 
guarantee to adjust trifling diflerences be- 
tween subscribers and honest, responsible 
advertisers. Neither will we be responsible 
for the debts of honest bankrupts sanctioned 
by the courts. Notice of the complaint must be 
sent us within one month of the time of the 
transaction and you must have mentioned 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING when writing the 
advertiser. 
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An Important Bill. 


There is a bill introduced into 


Congress of the United States known | 


as an act to provide for an increased 
appropriation of $10,000 annually 
for extension work in each state. 
This is one of the most important 
bills that has claimed the attention 
of Congress during its session. It 
strikes directly at the needs of the 
farmer and is one in which every 
reader of Successful Farming is con- 
cerned. 

The bill carries an annual appro- 
priation in the sum of $10,000 to be 
applied to agricultural colleges in 
the various states or territories for 
use in carrying on extension work, or 
the carrying to the farmers informa- 
tion along lines of agriculture, home 
economics and similar lines of acti- 
vity to those persons that are ~%t 
resident in the colleges. if the bill 
it is provided that the additional ap- 
propriation to any state or territory 
shall not exceed an amount equal to 
one cent per capita of the total popu- 
lation of that state or territory, as 
shown by the last United States cen- 
sus. The bill also provides that all 
printed matter issued from the agri- 
cultural colleges for the furtherance 
of extension work, as provided in the 
act, shall be transmitted in the mails 
of the United States free of charge 
for postage. 

This bill is one that will make it 
possible for the extension department 
of all states to increase the number 
of short courses and add materially 
to the efficiency of agricultural ex- 
tension of all lines. It will also en- 
able many states to make a begin- 
ning in this work which, owing to a 


lack of state appropriation, they have | ous fraud by one extreme and a most 


not been able to undertake. 
states where extension work has been 
carried for some time will have their 
work extended. This mea’ ~* that in 
the passage of such a bill .c makes it 
possible for the farmers of the United 
States to have agricu.cural education 
brought to their very doors. 

We want to urge our readers of 
Successful Farming to write a short, 
personal letter to their member of 


Congress (representatives and sena-| 


tors), urging them to support the bill. 
This ought to be done at the earliest 
possible r oment so that there can be 
no hitch in having this important bill 
brought to the attention of the pres- 
ent Congress. We hope our readers 
will take a personal interest in this 
need of the American farmer. By 
pulling together there is every rea- 
son to believe that the bill will be- 


come a law. 
7 * ++ = - 


Our Next Issue. 

The May issue of Successful Farm- 
ing will be a Builders’ Edition—one 
that will interest every reader. A 
considerable portion of the paper will 
be devoted to a discussion of con- 





struction and equipment of farm 
buildings. 

From this time on until next win- 
ter most of the farm buildings will 
be erected. With the high price of 
building material and labor it is im- 
portant that the farmer should un- 
derstand the best methods to pursue 
in planning and erecting buildings 
on the farmstead. 

The special articles on building 
will be written by practical builders, 
many of them by farmers themselves 
who have had experience. Special 
illustrated articles covering’ the 
many phases of best plans, cost, and 


different departments of the farm 
will be found in our May issue. 
We feel that we are giving our 
readers many good things in our 
special articles covering many phases 
of farm work, and the Builders’ Edi- 
tion will be one of the most helpful 
special numbers we have planned for 
our subscribers. Aside from special 
information on farm buiidings con- 
tained in the May issue there will be 
other special articles on interesting 
topics. We trust that those whose 
subscription expires this month will 
be sure to send in their renewal at 
once so as not to miss any of the 
good things to be found in the May 


issue. 
. * * * 


The wlerberry or Sunberry. 
The -atists say that the Won- 
derber’ recently “improved” and 


called Sunberry, belongs to the black 
Nightshade family and that as a gar- 
den fruit has no merits worth men- 
tioning. Some practical horticultur- 
ists and observers claim that the 
Wonderberry is not as good as the 
old garden Huckleberry, which it so 
closely resembles in nearly every re- 
spect. 

The claims both of Luther Bur- 
bank who is said to have originated 
the Wonderberry and of John Lewis 
Childs who introduced it are said to 
be false and misleading. It is so 
closely related to the deadly Night- 
shade that it is looked upon by bot- 
anists as an unwise introduction. 
But we have never heard of a case 
of poisoning by it. 

The battle has waged warm over 
this fruit and the Wonderberry has 
been branded a fake and a danger- 








Tuose delicious berry by not a few who 


have no financial interes in it one 
way or another. 

A great macv good things have 
come up throwgh great tribulation. 
The tomato is one that the passing 
generation remembers. The writer 
knows of one who is greatly poi- 
soned by sweet corn on the cob, many 
are made sick by honey, others by 
strawberries, or by this or that good 
thing. Some like peaches and some 
do not. Some prefer prunes to straw- 
berries. Some folks never drink 
milk or eat butter yet ce rest of us 
do not condemn it. 

Testimony is so conflicting that a 
jury could not render a verdict. We 
consider the common people who 
have eaten the fruit just as capable 
of testifying as to its worth as the 
scientific men who have been hunt- 
ing for flaws in its character. 

Last year the Wonderberry was 
advertised in Successful Farming and 
to date we have not had one com- 
plaint from a subscriber who felt 
justified in claiming our refund as 
guaranteed because of being defraud- 
ed in the purchase of the Wonder- 
berry. If it is such a gigantic fraud 
as some would have us believe then 
it is strange that out of nearly 400,- 
000 subscribers last year not one 
kick was made. Can it be that our 
readers are not ‘scientific’? enough 
to know whether they like the Won- 
derberry or not? 

It matters not what specie of plant 
the Wonderberry belongs to. Other 
tame fruits have a family pedigree 
that they dare not boast of. The 
only question worth while is: Has 
the Wonderberry a place in the gar- 
den as a home fruit? If no better 


|than some other fruit of similar na- 
equipment cf buildings needed in the, 


ture the people are not very much 
out because results are quickly 
known. 

We do not care to sit in judgment 
on this plant. We are confused by 
conflicting testimony. But we do 
say that we stand back of our adver- 
tising guarantee printed on first edi- 
torial page, and every subscriber who 
will send us receipts showing pur- 
chases of the seed of the Wonder- 
berry or Sunberry and feels he has 
been defrauded thereby ma¥ have his 
or her money back for that purchase. 
We don’t say it is a fraud. We don't 
say it has merit. We do say that if 
you feel you have been defrauded in 
this matter because of Successful 
Farming having inserted the’ adver- 
tising we want to return you your 
money spent for the seed. This 
guarantee is back of absolutely every 
line of advertising in Successfu: 
Farming and means just what it says. 

o . * * 
Swindles. 

In the December issue we offered 
five years’ subscription for contri- 
butions on swindles, telling how the 
rural folks are swindled by clever 
schemes. All contributors have been 
awarded the promised five years’ sub- 
scription. We thank you all. 

We received hundreds of letters 
telling of all kinds of swindles. They 
came from town and county and 
from everywhere showing the uni- 
versal workings of this nefarious 
gang of men and women known as 
swindlers. We haven’t had time to 
read all of the letters yet but we 
have glanced through enough of 
them to know that millions of dollars 
are taken from the trusting publi: 
every year by these low-lived para- 
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sites of humanity. But there is this 
consolation, they do not keep it hid 
as did tie notorious pirate Capt. 
Kidd. The money soon gets back 
into the channels ~* business and 
the swindlers soon ,et caught. But 
unfortunately the ones robbed of 
their hard earned money seldom get 
it back. They have to be content to 
balance the loss with a little gain in 
worldly wisdom—or a great general 
distrust of everybody—which is 
worse than the money lost. 

We can only say at this time, be 
on your guard all the time. Don’t 
buy ’ of a stranger going 
througn . = cuuntry. If he has any- 
thing you want and you know you 
cannot get it in your town, look 
through the columns of your good 
farm papers and see if it is adver- 
tised. If not, be suspicious of its 
merits. Get the name and address 
of the manufacturer of the thing 
and write for information and prices. 
Of course the peddler will be in hur- 
ry to sell at once, but if you would 
be cautious take time to find out 
whether he has any trick up his 
sleeve. You’ve gotten along so far 
without it and surely you can wait 
a few days more to learn more about 
the thing. Lots of times these ped- 
dlers charge way above the regular 
price and try to make you think you 
are getting a bargain. 

Be cautious like the woman who 
was urged to buy one of the two 
minute churns that an agent claimed 
would get two pounds more of butter 
from a churning than the barrel 
churn she had. “All right, I’ll try it. 
Tomorrow I’ll have a churning ready. 
Come back at 9 o’clock,”’ she said. 
But Mrs. Farmer arose early and 
churned the cheam in her old good- 
for-nothing (?) barrel churn. She 
poured the buttermilk back into the 
cream can and awaited Mr. Agent. 
He came. She filled his patent churn 
with buttermilk (he supposed was 
cream) and told him to go ahead. 
He churned and churned, and 
churned an hour. No butter! Final- 
ly he gave it up. “I can’t understand 
it’ he said as he mopped the sweat 
from his brow. “I can,” she sweetly 
replied. “I churned that stuff this 
morning. I wanted to see you get 
two more pounds of butter from it.” 

Never sign a paper of any kind. 
That’s where more get caught for 
big sums than all other tricks put 
together. The agent will offer to 
leave this or that ‘‘for you to try, 
free, for a month, and if not just as 
represented I'll call and take it 
back.”’ But of course he wants you 
to sign something purporting to be 
a receipt for the machine. It turns 
out to be a note which is sold to the 
bank and—you know the rest. 

Or ‘some “agent’’ wants to store 
some of his goods in your barn for 
a few days while he canvasses the 
locality. You must sign a “receipt” 
—which is a note, or agreement to 
purchase the stuff. 

Always ask your wife about the 
deal before you purchase anything 
of a stranger. And wives, don’t let 
your husbands sign ANY paper of 
ANY KIND, no matter how innocent 
it looks. Read ALL THE FINE 
PRINT and see what you are getting 
into. Don’t take for granted that 
lines scratched off with pencil will 
stay scratched off. 

Buy of your local dealers, or of 
legitimate advertisers that are 
backed by a reliable farm paper. 
The other fellow knows his game. 








You don’t. Who of you know by ex- 
perience, how the bucket-shop swin- 
fale is worked? Write us about it. 
* * - > a 
zaScratch My Back. 
Scratceti my back and I will 


needs anything else. More men and 
women should turn their faces to 
the farms for employment, and un- 
til that time comes it is only jump- 
ing out of the frying pan into the 
fire for farmers to retire and move 


scratch yours, is the battle cry of|to the city or town. Facing a famine 


the business world in its fight for 
the almighty dollar. 
get business or I'll put you out of 
business—is the way it might be 
said. This leads to a multiplicity of 
middlemen and a ‘‘gentlemen’s agree- 
ment”? between all common interest 
against the common victim, the ul- 
timate consumer. 

Brave indeed is the country mer- 
chant who dare conduct his own 
bus‘*ness in his own way at his own 
prizes regardless of the retail asso- 
ciation’s rules of ethics. His fellow 
me-chants rise up with one accord 
and fight him until they down him 
-—hecause he wouldn’t scratch their 
backs. Brave indeed is the manu- 
facturer who dares do business in 
his own way without giving a host 
of middlemen a grab at the bag. 

It’s a queer game—business is. 
And the peculiarity of it is that the 
same thing may be wrong or right, 
depending on who does it. For in- 
stance if a big lumber company sells 
direct from mill to consumer it be- 
comes a “mail order” house and is 
jumped upon by the retail and whole- 
sale associations and is berated and 
belittled and belied by everybody 
who thinks they ought to have a 
hand in handling the goods before 
the consumer gets them. And th2 
same is true of the manufacturer 
who dares sell plows, harness, bug- 
gies, or what not. The implement 
dealers think they have been slighted 
if they fail to get a fat profit from 
the sale and therefore fight the con- 
cern. 

This back scratching goes so far 
as to make a hardware merchant sell 
to the family of a furniture dealer 
or dry goods merchant at wholesale 
and visa versa. And for the privilege 
the merchants have of buying at 
cost, through courtesy, the unlucky 
common citizen has to pay that much 
more so the merchants can make a 
living. The professional men have the 
same favors granted each other of 
their kind. Merchants multiply be- 
yond reason and it all goes to make 
the cost of living climb skyward. 
There are too many people selling 
and too few producing. 

But as this scratch-me-and-I’ll- 
scratch-you policy . ~* well estab- 
lished in the bus.ne. d there 
is but one thing left . % The 
producers must organize protect 
their interests the same as 1%1 other 
lines of business have organized for 
the same purpose. 

We do not wish that by organiza- 
tion of the farmers that the cost of 
necessities be greater to the con- 
sumers. They are too high now. 
That is, there’s too much margin 
between producer’s price and what 
the consumer pays. Business is too 
complicated. By organization and 
co-operation the farmers can scratch 
one anothers backs by cheapening 
production and marketing, and by 
better business methods do away 
with needless expense between pro- 
ducer and consumer. 

The tendency must be country- 
ward instead of cityward. The 
struggling clerks and merchants and 
middlemen should become producers. 
The farmer need not fear compe- 
tition. He needs help more than he 


of foodstuffs is worse than facing a 


You help me| famine of farm help. 


* * * * * 


What is What? 

Under the enactment of the pure 
food law of the Roosevelt admini- 
stration things had to be what they 
they pretended to be, and more than 
that, the label had to show the con- 
tents. This created an uproar from 
those manufacturers who had been 
selling poisonous and adulterated 
and spurious stuff. They began a 
fight to overthrow the law. 

President Roosevelt decided, when 
the question came up to him, that 
if the chemical department of the 
government found a preparation in- 
jurious to the public, that he would 
side with the interests of the people 
instead of the manufacturers when 
the law point was questionable. That 
is, he took the stand that the con- 
sumers had some rights worth pro- 
tecting as well as the fraudulent 
manufacturers. 

President Taft, with his judicial 
mind fixed on the question, What 
is whisky saw only the strictly legal 
phase and decided in a way that 
caused President Timothy L. Mc- 
Dough, of the National Liquor Lea- 
gue in his annual report to the con- 
vention to say, “The President 
(Taft) has given the prohibitionists 
a vital blow by his decision.” 
Mr. Taft decided that it is not the 
duty of the Government under the 
pure food act to determine what is 
pure whisky while Roosevelt held 
that the Government should decide 
what was pure and what was im- 
pure whisky. 

No wonder the National Liquor 
League is rejoicing. There was a 
lot of stuff called whisky that was 
ten times worse than whisky. But 
according to Mr. Taft anything that 
has sailed under false colors in the 
past has the same right now, pro- 
vided the label bears the statement 
of contents and indicating that it 
is whisky or what not only in name. 

This decision is far reaching. We 
dare say there is rejoicing in more 
than the Liquor League camp, for 
what applies to whisky likewise ap- 
plies to every food product. What 
is to hinder, under the decision, con- 
tinuing to put out “Potted Turkey” 
that is made of pig meat and veal 
scraps? Or what is to prevent ‘Pure 
Vermont Maple Syrup” from being 
made of glucose, corn cobs, and 
brown sugar? Or “Genuine Straw- 
berry Jam’’ made from apple pom- 
ace and timothy seeds colored to suit 
the most skeptical? Of course the 
label will bear in fine print the fact 
that the stuff is not what the label 
proclaims it to be, but the average 
purchaser is not inspecting the fine 
print when shopping and manufac- 
turers know it. 

We may as well repeal the pure 
food law as to have the vitals taken 
out of it by such a decision. 

But it is quite in keeping with the 
administration policy of conserva- 
tion of natural resources—with an 
enemy in the camp to see that they 
are conserved! 

oe ee ee @ 

Read Successful Farming Advertise 

ments. 
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f AGRICULTURE | 


‘ The Farmers of the he Country Requested to Contri- : 
Sccneaaneninittens tee 
About the Farm. 

Use woven wire fence and clover or | 
alfalfa pasture if you would make a profit 
raising hogs. 
The bicycle should come in for consid- 
eration on the farm. Where the roads 
are good a bicycle can be used as a time | 
saver. Such a machine, new, will cost) 

about $30. 

Never roll ground when the soil sticks | 
to the roller. On light soils that are | 
dry the roller quite effective in con- 
serving soil moisture. 

The good horse always looks well 
with or without a good harness, but a 
poor horse greatly improved in ap- | 
pearance with a new set of good harness. 
While mentioning the harness question 
do not forget to see that the harness 
fits. The collars should be fitted to in- 
dividual animals and not changed around. | 
This is equally true of the harness. 

A Minnesota law provides a_ protec-| 
tion to the farmer who names his farm. | 
It costs only 50 cents to register a farm 
name. This state law in Minnesota 
should be adopted in other states. The 
naming of the farm gives dignity and 
added value to the farm and is a great} 
help in the selling of produce. 

It costs no more to till a soil that! 
will produce seventy-five bushels of corn 
to the acre than the one which returns 
thirty bushels and the extra amount 
largely profit. 

Home consumption of dairy products is 
increasing every year, There is no prod- 
uct produced on the farm that brings 
as high price pound for pound the year 
round as does butter, and no product on 
the farm when sold that removes less 
fertility than butter. 

The best preparation for farm work 
for tomorrow is to do good work today. 

Most machines are now made so as to 
be adjutable to wear and lost motion. | 
Many farmers fail to understand their 
machinery before they put it in opera-| 
tion and fail to realize the importance 
of making the adjustments until after 
the machines have pounded themselves to} 
pieces. 

Fine stock of all kinds pay. 
the breeder. It pays the feeder. It pays} 
the farmer. It pays the breeder just as 
any sensibly conducted busines pays. It! 
pays the feeder because it puts into his 
hands animals that are prepared for mar- 
ket in a shorter length of time and on a} 
smaller quantity of feed. It pays the 

CHANGE THE VIBRATION 
It Makes for Health. 





is 


Is 


1S 


It pays | 


A man tried leaving off meat, potatoes, 
coffee, and ete., and adopted a breakfast 
of fruit, Grape-Nuts with cream, 
crisp toast and a cup of Postum. 
His health began to improve at 
for the reason that a meat eater will | 
reach a place once in a while where his 
the 


some | 


once 


system seems to become clogged and 
machinery doesn't work 

A change of this kind puts aside food 
of low nutritive value and takes up food 
and drink of the highest value, already 
partly digested and capable of being| 
quickly changed into good, rich blood and | 
strong tissue. 

A most valuable feature of Grape-Nuts 
is the natural phosphate of potash grown | 
in the grains from which if is made. This | 
is the element which transforms albumen | 
in the body into the soft gray substance 
which fills brain and nerve centers. 

A few days’ use of Grape-Nuts will give 
one a degree of nervous strength well 
worth the trial. 

Look in pkgs. for the little book, “The 


smoothly. 


|than those that are put in earlier. 


|sorrel or thin 


; seen 


| Saturday 





Road to Wellville.” “There's a Reason.” 


| farmer because it gives him a home mar-! 


ket for his grain at improved prices, and 
the smallest farmer in the land is bene- 
fited to as great an extent as the larg- 
est farmer. 
* * © * @ 
Successful Farming Notes and Com- 
ments. 

A blackboard by the side of the road 
sold every seed potato we had to spare, 
}and did it ten times as quick as if we had 


gone peddling them around the neighbor- 


hood. 
When 
| like to sell. let 
vertise, some way 
your money back 
Some farmers spoil their potato crop by 
using too much seed. The stalks grow 
so thick that none of them can do 
well. Two good eyes in a hill are enough. 
Plant your potatoes in rows, both ways. 
Then you can make the horse and culti- 
vator do about all the work. Otherwise, 


you have something you would 
folks know about it. Ad- 
or other. You will get 











A Young Farmer 





you will have to do a good deal of it your- 
self with the hoe, or let the weeds swamp 
your crop. 

Late planted potatoes often do better 
For 
one thing, they are not as apt to be 
stricken with blight and the potato bugs 
get sick of their job before the late ones 
come to the front, and are about ready 
to quit. 

Oats are one of the best crops we can 
put in. Let’s make more of them—do the 
work better and put in more of them. 

If your land is at all inclined to be 
sour, put on the lime. You can tell 
something about that by noticing whether 
“fuzz grass” grows on your 
farm. 

Make it a rule to see every sheep at 
least once a week. Count them all and 
keep an eye open for the lambs, too. 

Flies are apt to get on the tails of 
lambs after they have been docked. I have 
terrible results from that source. 
After the operation, put on some pine 
tar. Watch for sores and stir your stumps 
if you see any sign of trouble. 

Whole oats are fine for lambs. Make 
a little place for them to creep through 
away from the old sheep when you feed 
them. Then they are not robbed as they 
may otherwise be. 

Set apart some of the 
recruit your own flock. 

Every old ewe should be put in good 
| flesh and sold before the season ends. , 

Slip the harness off when the horses 
come in from the field of a hot day. Give 
them a chance to cool off and rest. You 
would not like to wear an overcoat right 
through dinner. 

Give the horses a bran mash every 
night. That will put them in 
shape for the new week's work. 

Take some pains to brush clean after 
a horse has been out all day and got 
all sweaty. The hair dries down and 
mats, holding the dust and dandruff, but 
a little extra work will clear it all out. 

Don’t part with that good brood sow, 
for love nor money. She will bring you in 
more money than any cow you have if 
you keep her and give her a chance. 

Talk about mortgage-lifters. The hogs 
won't even let you put a mortgage on 
your farm. Their lifting is all done be- 
fore you get to that hard place. 

Hogs will just about get their living 
out on a good grass field. Fence off a 
piece and try it. 

Work in gradually. 
spring’s work all in one day.—E. 
Vincent. 


best lambs to 


You can’t do the 
L. 





! Many a 
Clever 
Housewife 


Has learned that toserve 


Post 
Toasties 


Saves worry and _ labor, 
and pleases each member of 
the family as few other foods 
do. 

The crisp, dainty, fluffy 
bits are fully cooked—ready 
to serve from the package 
with cream or good milk. 

Give the 
treat. 


home-folks a 


“The Memory Lingers” 
Pkgs 10c. and 15c. 


Postom Cereal Company, Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich, 











‘ 
SAMSON WINDMILLS 


J 








Double- Gear 
Center-Lift Principle 


which eliminates the 
side - racki strain and 
friction, doubles the life of 
the mill and enables it to 
pump more water in 
lighter winds than any 
other mill made. 

Write today for beauti- 
fully illustrated catalog. 


STOVER MFG. CO. 


30 Samson Ave., FREEPORT, — 





OUNT BIRD 


of Taxidermy. We can teach you all Sits 
—_ birds, animals, tan hides, make rugs, etc. 
g and profitable. Decorate your 
cone and office. Save your fine peqeies. 
Tuition fow, 
teday for Free Book on Taxidermy and our 
gazine. Both free. 


TAXIDERMY, 3114 Elwood Bidg., OMAHA, NEB. 





EGGS EGGS EGGS 


from 59 of the leading varieties of land 
and water fowls. Send two (2) cents for 
my 1910 poultry book, Address 


HENRY PFILE, Freeport, Ill. Box S 








@a™ BINDER TWINE 7c Lb. 


Ful teed. Farmer agents wanted 
7. wa of 1 sample and catalogue. 
~ Theo. Burt & Sens, Meirose, Ohie 

















The Unfairness of One-Year Leases. 

The best thing in the world to put and 
keep ambition in a farmer is to let him 
use his hands and heart in the tilling of 
a piece of land for which he holds the 
deed. The next best thing is to let him 
hold a three or five year lease for an- 
other man’s farm. 

It is this too universal a-year-at-a-time 
renting that is wearing out good farms, 
good landlords, and good renters. Given 
what is called a fair renter and a fair 
farm, the several years’ lease is by far 
the best thing from every point of view. 

The farm will not fail in its duty 
every year so if adverse conditions cause 
poor crops one or two seasons, there is a 
chance to regain the balance in the others. 

The renter has something to look for- 
ward to besides getting his crops har- 
vested and marketed in time to move. 
For the time being this is his real home 
and he is looking ahead and planning for 
his next year or years’ work and the 
farm is bound to respond to his efforts to 
the benefit of both landlord and renter. 
Both know what to count on, profits and 
losses are more evenly distributed and 
improvements of all sorts will come more 
easily and be more effectual. 

Many present landlords were once pion- 
eers or “early settlers.’ They farmed 


their field when they contained every- 
thing needful to produce large crops and 
a corn-and-small-grain rotation was all 
that was needed for a time to keep on 
getting a satisfactory yield. 























Many of these landlords cannot, or 
will not, see why their renters do not 
get the results that they did. Some are 
progressive but others have stood whiie 
their farms deteriorated until you can 
almost see Mother Earth shudder at her 
monotonous serving of corn and wheat— 
wheat and corn. 

If the owner of such a farm will not 
become informed as to the physical need 
of his land or does not feel enough inter- 
est in it to apply the proper remedy 
by furnishing clover or whatever is 
needed for a proper building-up rotation, 
his one-year renter cannot afford to do 
it for him and successive renters. Clov- 
er seed and fertilizers are expensive so, 
unless there is a three or five year lease 
of the land to insure personal remuner- 
ation, the renter is pretty apt to accept 
conditions with the best grace possible, 
profit to himself and, at the end of the 
year leave the starving land a little 
more starved while he attempts to locate 
in more favorable surroundings. Both he 
and his landlord have been cheated.—Mrs. 
F. Nisowanger, Monona UVo., Iowa. 

* * * 7 7 

The first authentic report on the use 
of reinforced concrete was at the World’s 
Fair in Paris in 1855. Since that time 
the use of reinforced concrete has become 
more popular in building operations and 
the subject of cement construction for 
farm buildings is claiming the attention of 
our best farmers. There is a reason for 
this, chief of which is fire prevention, perm- 
anency of construction and an improve- 
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ROOFING 


Saves Labor and Money 


roofing that has to 
be painted every 
year or two isa 
constant care. Suppose 
you should neglect to 
paint yoursintime. The 
chances are that when you did 
remember, (which would prob- 
ably be when you discovered it 
leaking) it would be too late 
to paint or patch. You would 
need a new roof, 


dollars in the end. 


Amatite comes in convenient 
rolls ready to be laid on the 
roof. Anyone can do the job. 
Liquid cement to seal the laps 
and large headed nails are su 
plied free in center of each roll, 


We wish you knew as much 
about Amatite as we do; you’d 
buy it every time. It’s the 
kind of ready roofing that 






























makes satisfied customers. 


Send to-day for a free sample 
to nearest office. That tells 
the story. 


Barrett Manuracturinc Co, 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston Cincinnati Minneapolis 

Cleveland Pittsburg New Orleans 

Kansas City St. Louis 


Now you can avoid all this 
bother and expense by buying 
Amatite, which needs no paint- 
ing or coating of any kind, 


We will send you a sample 
free. Write for it to-day and 
settle the question for yourself. 
It will only cost you a postal 
card and will save you many 





























Shoulders Well | 
Varkesalole hore ne. set Worry ant cresity 


if you’ll just investigate the practical reasons why over 
100,000 Whipple Humane Horse Collars are in perma- 

nent use to keep over 100,000 horses’ shoulders well. 
’} Write us before you buy your spring harness. Satisfy 
yourself on the experience of over 100,000 enthusiastic 
users—prominent veterinarians and agricultural col- 
lege endorsements. 


your dealer hasn't Find out the many good reasons why over 5,000 
them yet. leading harness dealers carry 

i, WhippleHumane = + s-« 

in Uso Horse Collars Needed 


No cruel sweat pads needed. No sweat-pad expense. Keeps your horses’ shoulders 
well. Cure sorest ones working. Remember that. Fit any horse. No pressure 
on shoulder-blade or bones where sores come. No pressure on top or on windpipe. 45 
square inches pulling surface on each shoulder, properly distributed, while there is only 
10 square inches on other collars. Read endorsement here of thousands received by us 
and all you’ll want to read in Free Book. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, J1l., May 22, 1909. 

Humane Horse Collar Co., Chicago Heights, Ill., and Omaha, Neb., Gentlemen:— 
I am today requesting the purchasing age: ¢ to send you a requisition for a pair of your 





Humane Horse Collars No. 2, stationary. We have used a pair of your Humane Collars 
for a year and a half with excellent results. Trusting you will be able to ship promptly 
without delay, I beg to remain, yours very truly (signed), R. C. Obrecht, Associate in 
Try. 
Write today and save your own time and your horses’ time and valable horsefiesh when 
you need it _ Don’t buy eay style collars until you investigate the Whipple Humane 
in JOUF OWD IDUOTESE. ww, sing make high grade harness. If you want catalog free, check here (  ).” 
SERCO RR E EE SEES EE 6 ee 6 es ae 6 ee 6 
t ADDRESS OUR NEAREST FACTORY 
e HUMANE HORSE COLLAR CO. 
«& Factory, 1963 &. 13th + Omaha 2 
i Our _ Factor Lowe Si Heights, 111. ‘ 
Send eur Free Book, “Horse lar Sense,"’ and Testimoniais 
T How | Can Protect or Cure My H f All Collar T 
the Weipete Humane Horse Collar. Tell Me the Price ‘of py = —_ * 
: Gollar 
} BOOK Please fill this in also— 
a OO 
Please tear ous this Free Book Coupon today and send your name and your favorite barness 
dealers name tous, Address neasest factory.” ” 
HUMANE HORSE COLLAR CO. 











ment of sanitary conditions. 











Horse Husband 

Factory, 1626 Cowe St., Chicago aoe 
: Horse- 
1963 SOUTH tsTH ST., OMAHA, NEB. 0626 LOWE ST., CHICAGO HEICHTS, ILL. 
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FROM A FARMER'S 


| SQUIB NOTE-LOOK. XAAX 








Squibs from a Farmer’s Note Book. 

The biggest April fool of all is the 
farmer who lets a day slip by without 
having his work well in hand. 

The crop killer has again had his little 
say and “future deliveries” went up a few 
notches. It is high time Congress out- 
lawed the board of trade gamblers. 

We will never get a square deal until 
we put our products upon an honest, 
open market 

We are now starting in to produce an- 


other crop. We will have to put our 
experience, investment, labor, and risk 
against the grain gambler’s ability to 


“bull the market” at the right time to 
give us a fair profit. 


If the “bears” on change happen to be 


in control when we go to market our 
stuff—no matter what it is—will sell 
for less than it might the next day or 
week. 


I tell you, friends, it’s tough to risk our 
all through a season and then have to risk 
the fruits of toil the day we go to market. 

There's demand for our stuff—we know 
that. There is already talk of shortage 
of farm products, and yet we've got to 
run the gauntlet of trade gamblers every 
time we sell. I’m getting tired of it. 

Wouldn't it startle you to read that the 
officials of the beef trust were sentenced 
to prison? A little unusual, eh? 

Don't worry; even if proven guilty of 
manipulating the markets in restraint of 
trade the real conspirators will not get 
punished. If fined the consumer pays the 
fine. 

Nothing would aid so much in creating 
a respect for the law as a few cases of 
real justice administered by the courts. 

I was much impressed with the cartoon 
in the March issue—but more with this 
sentence, “Play the game in Washington.” 

We are forever kicking because we don’t 
get the laws we want yet we are too busy 
plowing or seeding to attend the polls 
when the real chance comes to choose our 
representatives. 

If a man comes up for re-election to 
Congress and we know that he has not 


A LITTLE THING 
Changes the Home Feeling. 


Coffee blots out the sunshine from 
many a home by making the mother, or 
some other member of the household, dys- 
peptic, nervous and irritable. There are 
thousands of cases where the proof is 
absolutely undeniable. Here is one: 

A Wis. mother writes: 

“T was taught to drink coffee at an 
early age, and also at an early age became 
a victim to headaches, and as I grew to 
womanhood these headaches became a part 
of me, as I was scarcely ever free from 
them 

“About five years ago a friend urged me 
to try Postum. I made the trial and the 
result was so satisfactory that we have 
used it ever since. 

“My husband and little daughter were 
subject to bilious attacks, but they have 
both been entirely free from them since 
we began using Postum instead of coffee. 
I no longer have headaches and my health 
is perfect.” 

If some of these nervous, tired, irritable 
women would only leave off coffee abso- 
lutely and try Postum they would find a 
wonderful change in their life. It would 
then be filled with sunshine and happi- 
ness rather than weariness and discontent. 
And think what an effect it would have 
on the family, for the mood of the mother 
is largely responsible for the temper of 
the children. 





Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 
Ever read the above letter? A new 


one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


worked with our crowd then it is our duty 
to try and vote him out. 

Tom Platt is dead. Platt did more 
than any other to keep us from getting 
parcels post. But we won’t get it just 
because he is dead. His agents still live. 

I don’t believe we want parcels post 
very much, anyway. Surely, if we did 
we could get it. We've mever tried to 
get it. 

I was reading in a daily the other day 
that the city jailer always welcomes the 
advent of spring. It ends his troubles 
with the tramp. 

Yes, and our trouble begins. They are 
willing to lie in a bum cell of a city jail 
and be fed and housed all .winter then 
when warm weather comes they come out 
to ask for a real hand-out. 

I believe the tramp problem should 
be handled differently than we do it. I 
tell you it isn’t safe for our women folks 
to refuse to feed those bums, nor is it 
right that they should. 

We owe no man a living who doesn’t 
try to earn it. The farmer’s wife should 
have a good dog at call, or be handy with 
a gun. 

Worse than the tramp is the swindler 
who comes in the guise of a gentleman. 
When any man tries to let you in on the 
ground floor of some get-rich-quick propo- 
sition just show him the gate. 

They have a habit or custom in cities 
of cleaning up every spring. Everybody 
gets out with shovel and rake and cleans 
up all around and on his premises. 

That would be a good custom for us 
farmers to follow, because rubbish will 
accumulate in spite of the best of care. 

And I know places where no care is 
ever taken to make the premises look 
neat. 

Just like adding selling value to a house 
by painting it, the slicking up of a yard 
makes it more attractive. 

The experiment stations and govern- 
ment agricultural department do get out 
some outlandish stuff in their bulletins. 

If they would put it in plain language 
we could comprehend, the bulletins would 
have greater value. 

Their findings deal with sciences that 
maybe we can’t understand, yet they 
might give us the real meat of their ex- 
periments in a readable form. 

Don’t neglect using the harrow after 
theplow. It saves a lot of moisture and 
hard work to pulverize in one operation if 
you have a plow attachment that does 
the biz. 

I wonder how many of my fellow- 
farmers read even one book on agricul- 
ture this past winter. Now don’t all 
speak at once. 

Nothing can be gained by turning the 
stock out to pasture yet. Give the grass 
a good start and then don’t overstock 
the pastures. That’s the only way to 
have grass later on. 

We should have silos, then there would 
be no temptation to rush stock to the 
pasture. 

I can’t understand why such a valuable 
feed as silage is for all kinds of. stock 
is found on so few farms. 

Ic is no real good excuse to say that the 
first cost is the answer. A _ good silo 
costs just as any good building costs— 
but it is worth it. 

With the advent of spring comes the 
budding anew of hope—hope for a good 
season and a good crop at a good price. 
he farmer must naturally be an optim- 
Were it otherwise he would toil not, 


ist. 
spin, but just lay 


neither would he 
around all day. 
Having such faith in the laws of nature 
it is strange that we have so little faith 
in each other. 

There have been crooked lightning-rod 
agents, tree peddlers, and magazine solici- 
tors, and there is burdock, Canada thistles 
and quack grass, yet that isn’t a reason 
to think that all things are bad. 

Spring work is crowding like a stam- 
nede of cattle, yet let’s not keep the chil- 
dren from school. 

We owe them an education. They will 
live to curse our indifference some day 
if they don’t get it. 

A friend of mine said recently that it 
seemed impossible to get hired help to 
take an interest in the work. 








There are no baneful and vicious features atte 

* use of ** Save-the-Horse ating 
‘ou obtain resulte, without delays, relapses, bl is. 

tered, fevered, swollen legs or permanent! 

ened — or suspended = of the horse, eee 

ULTS IMPOSSIBLE 
“Sets are “TESTIMONIALS ae Mis. 

LEAD YO YOU © ah AKE T 

pAlry OF ITs UNFAIL NG AND UN ieQUALL ALLED 

POWER OR THE SECURITY OF OUR 

Havre de Grace, Md., Dec. 7%, —y 

Troy Chemical Co., Binghamton, N. 

During 1908 I had two horses go anit one with a “‘ bone 
spavin’’ ; she was dead lame. The other with two “* bog 
spavins’ *’ and a big knee. 

After reading your advertisement week after week I had Mr 
Fahey order for me one hottle of *‘ Save-the-Horse."” which I 
thought I would just simply try. I used it on both cases, fol- 
lowing your directions. I gave them both road work until I 
had consumed the one bottle only, which took just two months. 





And to-day I shall say just one year has elapsed since the 
$ 00s with signed guarantee or contract. 
Ringbone (except low), Curb, 8 int, Capped 

CAL CO., 36 Commercial Ave., Binghamton, N.Y, 


treatment, that they both are as sound as a new = and 
Send for copy, booklet & letters from business men & 
trainers on <! kind of case 
pin, 
Hock, Windpuff, Shoe Boil, Injured Tendons & all eness. No 


neither one has taken a lame step since. EDWARD T. WELSH. 
Permanently cures Spavin, 
s~s. or loss of hair. Horse works as usual. Dealers or Exp, paid. 
TRO 
The Modern H High-Grade 








Fertilizer 


Cheapest, Cleanest 
Odorless 
Can be used anywhere on any crop 
Convenient for use 
Increases your farm values 


$3.00 worth of Nitrate alone on 
@n acre of Grass has given an in- 
creased crop of 1000 Ibs. of barn- 
cured Hay. 


Prime hay has sold for $25 per 
ton in New York this season. 


Books on the crops which 
interest you will be sent free. 


Send name and address on Postal Card 








DR. W. S. MYERS 
Nitrate Propaganda 
71 Nassau Street, New York 








WONDER OIL LAMP 


P Sent To Your Home 
We want you to try in your own home, with- 
out risk or expense, our marvelous new, 100 
candle power Wonder Oil Lamp, generates its 
own gas from common coal oil—burns on in- 
candescent mantle. Six times cheaper than old 
gy and far more brilliant than electricity 
gas. .000 families now using, The price 
of this lamp is $6.00, but to ape it i, 


Special will make one Free Offer ==" Ranecbe ey “3 wit yee 


send the pecial Fre Lamp, ph ns 
want to place one for demonstration purposes ~ 
your home and ask that recommend it to 
ar neighbors. Let the Wonde _- + light 
Ba dy s “alee _— Me. Factor and addres — ‘i 
t ‘actories Sales Co. — 4 Kansas C) 
a 7, 


FARMS WANTED 


I want information about a good grain or stock 
form forsale. I know of over 1,000 buyers, willing 
to pay your price. I can tell you how to find them. 
Write me about it and let’s see if we can close up 
adeal. Address at once 


ARTHUR CAPPER, Dept. 55, TOPEKA, KANSAS 
WE BEAT THEM Ati 


in PRICE, QUALITY and GUARANTEE to furn- 
Bish the best bred birds and eggs for hatching 
Sfrom 15 different varieties of land and water- 
fowls. Send for description and lowest prices. 


SOAK PARK POULTRY FARM °s5, Moines. lows 
GABEL’S FORCEPS BEAT THE WORLD 


= Write for our 30 day free trial offer. 


Agents Wanted. Gable Mfg. Co., Hawkeye, Ia. 































-Read the advertising pages. 
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Poor Economy. 

A farmer near Salem, N. J., took two 
live hogs to town and sold them to the 
local butcher on the condition that the 
butcher let him have the hams and shoul- 
ders. Of course the butcher was willing 
to sell anything. 

The farmer was waiting for his change 
after getting the hams and shoulders. 
The butcher figured a moment and said: 
“You owe me $2.50.” 

Here’s a hint on the high cost of liv- 
ing brought right home to the farmer. 
He became a consumer after selling the 
hogs and had to pay more for the un- 
smoked hams and shoulders than he got 
for the whole hogs. 

The restaurant man sells the loins or 
porterhouse cuts of beef at as great a 
price as the farmer gets for the whole 
steer. 

So it goes. And yet you can’t con- 
vince some farmers of the need of co- 
operating to get closer to the consumer. 
Instead of going to some cheap restau- 
rant or lunch counter where they use oil 
cloth on the tables just go into some 
first class eating house and get your eyes 
open. It will hurt like sixty to pay 10 
cents for a baked potato, 15 cents for 
two eggs, and 75 cents for a cut of por- 
terhouse steak, but you will appreciate 
what your daily fare is worth at con- 
sumers’ prices. 








Contentment 








Agricultural Education. 

Fifteen rural schools, in the country 
adjoining Cokato, Minnesota, have as- 
sociated with the Cokato high school for 
the purpose of introducing courses in 
agriculture and home economics. Each 
of the rural districts have levied a tax 
of 2% mills to support the work in con- 
junction with the principal school. This 
will raise about $1,500. 

City Superintendent, John Munroe is 
at the head of the wo.k and has, as 
agricultural instructor, Mr. W. Mayland, 
a graduate of the state agricultural col- 
lege. This is the first year of this work. 
The term began November 29 and will 
end March 26. Besides a class in agri- 
cultural botany, thirty-two students from 
the high school are taking a course in 
agriculture. During the term a total of 
about eighty have enrolled including some 
practical farmers. 

One result of the school is the organiza- 
tion of a “Corn Breeders Association,” 
with a membership of about fifty farmers. 
The association will breed corn of one 
variety and one type desiring to get, as 
far as possible, a uniform quality. Farm 
business, seed testing and kindred sub- 
jects are also studied. 

It is now the plan to keep two men 
engaged during the summer to look after 
the breeding plats and superintend the 
work of the association. Prof. .ayland 
will have an assistant who will make 
individual tests of seed corn for any 
farmer and begin a campaign of education 
relative to drainage. He will survey the 
land and assist in laying the tile. 

A ten acre lot will be utilized by the 
students of the high school in conduct- 
ing their agricultural experiments. Co- 
kato is awake to the possibilities before 
her for doing good in the community.— 
H. R. Painter, County Superintendent, 
Lyon Co., Minn. 


Excuse me 

I know what I 
want and I want: 
what I asked for | 


Aeblogge 
‘TOASTED CORN FLAKES 


The name—Kellogg’s—and the signature 
are protected by the laws of the U. S. 


The flavor and goodness are equally impossible 
of imitation. 







“Se : The original corn flakes is Kellogg's — imitated 
XN but — — — deliciously flavored — 
appetizingly crisped — wonderfully wholesome 
The Origina} me —Insist on the genuine for your own protection. 
Corn. Flakes a 
—theKindwith . Made of 
the Flavor— ( Xi § K _ the Best 
always bears this { YES ‘ - White Corn 
Signature. ee J Only 
None other is Genuine, \ 







































ge with Stock Supplies 


“St ALL FREE 


fiving away with every order amounting to $5 and 

mF. valu fering promiome of standard, first-class quality. 
We aim to offer value in this way equal to 20% of the price 
of our goods—the average profit the dealer has mn secur 


WE WANT TO SELL DIRECT TO YOU 


and add your name to the large list of wel! satisfied customers 

among farmers and stockmen who are now dealing directly 
wich us and saving the middleman’s profit, The honorable 
position we have held in the business world for over’30 years 
should be a suLicicnt guarantce to you as to the reliability of 
our special premium offer—but if not satisfied, ask any bank 
or commercial agency—you'll find our guarantee is good. 


WE ARE THE MANUFACTURERS 


of | gre hing required in the line of Stockmen’ 4 Supplies, 
poi * Ear Tace— Sheep Dips — Tanks — Stock Foods — 

Be hes WV orm Remedics — Bone Cutters— Poultry 
Su ee Machines — Tools, etc, 

me you don’t need enough of our goods to make asufficiently 

order to secure the premium which strikes your fancy, 

| pa pairs fn ne to oneof your neighbors and put it with yours, 

EE 9 we permit joint orders of that kind to secure premiums, 


SEND FOR OUR FREE PREMIUM LIST 


It tells how you can get, free of charge and without any 
special effort, one or more valuable premiums, which include 
Pocket Knife—6-blade gombinetion, of best quality steel; 
has large and small oxttiog | bled ing | striget eather 
punch, om opener and corkse Wort 1.75. 
Keen Edge Razor—* “Comfort? ° eee in Germany. 
A t fav orite among the barbers. Worth $1.75. 
knife Set—All four different size—Bread, Butcher, Kitchen 
and Paring Knife. Made of pew French spring steel with at- 
tractive hardwood handles. Appeal tothe women. Worth 
Scissors Set—All three different size and of steel; in 
ihendeome leather case; delight every housewife. Worth $2.50. 
Knives and Forks—Come is sets of 4and6ofeach. Silver 
ier standar:! best quality Rogers’ meke; none better; 
addition to the household. Worth $5 for eet of six. 
e Watch—Hanting case, gold filled: 7-jewel per- 
fection, me movements stem winder; guaranteed 6 years; care- 
and regulated. Lady’sorgent’ssize. Worth $10. 
meh today, before you forget, and — the bene- 
fit of our liberal offer. Ask for premium list A 


F. S. BURCH & CO., 64 W. Illinois St., Chicago 


Wholesale Manufacturers of Stockmen’s Supplies 


























n be destroyed and the worst field re- 


Ca 

claimed. The only koown method of 
uU a Cc r a Ss completely destroying ee ro pt Discov- 

«al =. explained —Z B. Crane, a 


armer The ‘Crane method is 


recommended by Agiows ural Colleges and all practical farmers. wae 

have tried it. rite for their 4 =F and full rticulars. equires 

no extra machinery, Ap OY one can do the work. The honesty of this thes F e 
e 


is guaranteed by the bb Pub. Co.—The largest farm book pu 1 Ty 
in the West. It only costs a postal card to —- Why not write toda: 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, 332 --The Farmer Building, St. Paul, Mian. 
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ITH the continued increase of the 

value of lands in the middle west, 

it is imperative that more atten- 

tion should be paid to the eradi- 

cation of weeds. Not only will 

it be necessary for the farmer to ‘apply 

better methods of tillage, but he must use 

other methods to exterminate weeds. There 

can be no question but that by following 

better methods of tillage, rotation of crops, 

and other methods for the extermination 

of weeds, the crops can be very materially 
increased. 

The yield of grain in the middle west 

section is astonishingly low when we con- 





Effect of spraying with iron sulphate upon rag weed, The 
larger one unsprayed the smaller one sprayed. 


reported from the New 
England states. I cannot in this brief 
article describe all the various methods 
for exterminating the weeds from fields. 
First and foremost, it will become neces- 
sary to give the fields better tillage. To 
plow the small grain fields after the grain 


sider the yield 


f 


Young plants of cocklebur after spraying, later entirely 
recovered, 


has been removed and then keep it in a 
good state of tilth ready for next year’s 
crop. 

Second. In some cases it may be neees- 
sary to summer fallow, where such per- 
sistent long-lived perennials like the Can- 





By Prof. L. H. Pammel, Botanist lowa Station. 
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ada thistle and Horse-nettle frequently ap- 
pear, or in Canada or some sections of 
the west where they are troubled with 
such weeds as the Canada thistle and 
Sow thistle. The latter as yet is not 
abundant anywhere in the United States, 
but is an extremely persistent perennial in 
Manitoba and is gradually making its way 
into Minnesota and North Dakota. 

Third, a rotation of crops is a good 
plan. This, of course, implies that the 
field shall be put in clover and timothy 
for at least a portion of the time. The 
density of the growth of the clover will 
subjugate many of the annual weeds that 
spring up, and the farmer who neglects 
to use this method loses his opportunity 
to have clean fields. A very profitable 
crop of clover hay can be cut for two 
years and then the clover should be turned 
under in the fall. The land will then 
be in a good state of tilth and can be put 
in corn or small grain. The clover 
through the disintegration o. the little 
tubercles which are found on the roots 
makes the soil rich in nitrogen, an im- 
portant food constituent for the plant. It 
is out of the question in this rotation to 
use blue-grass, since it requires too great 
a length of time to get the blue-grass es- 
tablished. 

In some cases, and I would especially 
recommend this for quack grass, I would 
get the field containing the quack grass 
into pasture as soon as possible. It has 
long since been observed that quack grass 
does not spread as rapidly in pastures as 
in fields. Getting the field into a pasture 
means that the roots will come closer to 
the surface. Then the land should be 
plowed in August, disked and harrowed, 
and the roots brought to the surface. This 
method of tillage should be kept up dur- 
ing the rest of the season and while this 
may not destroy all the quack grass, many 
of the roots, especially if the season is a 
dry one, will be destroyed. The field may 
then subsequently be put into millet or 
sorghum or any other plant producing a 
rapid and dense growth which will help 
to subjugate such plants as may still re- 
main. 

Fourth, Treatment with Chemicals. 
For some years experiments have been 
conducted in a number of western states 
on the extermina- 
tion of weeds by the 
ise of iron sulphate. 
The iron sulphate 
is a by-product in 
he manufacture of 
yarb-wire and may 
xe had at low rates. 
{ron sulphate with 
freight added costs 
it the rate of about 
me dollar or a lit- 
le more per hun- 
ired pounds at va- 
rious points in 
South Dakota, in 
North Dakota 
about one dollar 
ind ten cents, in 
fowa about ninety 
ents. One hundred 
oounds of the sul- 
yhate of iron should 
xe = dissolved in 
ifty-two gallons of 
water and this is 
sufficient to spray 
a single acre. At 
this rate it will be 
seen that it will cost about one dollar tor 


Sweet clover after spraying 
with iron sulphate entirely 
recovered later. 





the material per acre. This does not take 
into account the labor involved in spray- 
ing. 

What kinds of weeds will iron sulphate 
eradicate? The question has been an- 
swered quite satisfactorily by those who 
have investigated the subject. At the 
lowa Experiment Station the following 
weeds were destroyed by this material: 
Dandelion, dooryard knotgrass, purslane, 
yellow sorrel, large ragweed, hedge mus- 
tard, sour dock, smartweed, mustard, vel- 
vet leaf, small ragweed, lamb’s quarter, 
pepper grass, and sow thistle. A consid- 
erable number of other weeds have been 
treated by others, such as the wild carrot, 
pigweed, sweet clover, may weed, Russian 
thistle, shepherd’s purse, bull thistle, and 
spurge. These weeds are common through 
the northern section of the United States. 
Experiments have 
shown that when AAS * 
the material is aw ye 
properly applied 4 
and at the right 
time, these weeds 
may be prevented 
from injuring the 
crop. In order to 
have the spray 
effective, the ap- 
plication should 
be made some 
time before the 
mustard or other 
weeds come into 
bloom, say when 
the oats is from 
6-12 inches in 
height. A_ field 
of oats sprayed 
by the writer con- 
taining wild arti- 
choke, mustard, 
ragweed, smart- 
weed, pepper 
grass, bitter weed 
or small ragweed, 
wild buckwheat, 
and lamb’s quar- 
ter, was sprayed 
when some of the mustard was coming 
into bloom. This field was nearly free 
from these weeds at the time of harvest 
and a splendid crop was the result. It 
should, however, be done earlier. The 
period at which we spray is a short one, 
about ten weeks. 

With reference to the kind of machine 
to employ, for most of the conditions in 


A \i 
Young “> of greater rag- 
weed aft spraying. cow 
plants killed 
ered. 


some recov- 


Smartweed after spray ng with iron sulphate, Man of 
the plants were killed. 


the middle west there should be a ma- 
chine of large capacity pulled by two 
horses; the machine should be capable of 
holding at least one barrel. If the fields 
are large it may be necessary to use a 
larger machine of about 160 gallons ca- 
pacity. A machine of 160 gallons capacity 
can be pulled over the ground (provided 
it is not too soft) by two horses and will 
cover about 160 rods and return with one 
filling. With such a machine it will 
be possible to spray about twenty-five 
acres in a half day. The cost of spray- 


[Continued on Page 1 ] 
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fully answered. 
Pruning Peach Trees Injured by 
Freezing.—K. L. B., Wash. Experience 


has taught that it is not practicable to 
prune peach trees that have undergone 
winter freezing during the dormant 
season. It is better to wait until the 
growth of the wood and buds commence 
so as to tell what to prune. 

Grinding Feed for Dairy Cows.—T. C. 
M., Iowa. For dairy cows giving a 
large flow of milk we would advise the 
grinding of all kinds of grain. Corn and 
cob meal when fed with oil meal and 
gluten feed is preferable to corn meal. 
From the standpoint of digestion corn 
and cob meal is a more bulky food than 
corn meal, and is thus better adapted to 
the needs of the dairy cow. 

Feeding Old Ewes.—H. W., Ill. Where 
old ewes are kept for breeding purposes 
or are being fattened it would be best to 
grind their feed, if their teeth are not 
good. As a general principle, however, 
sheep which cannot grind their own feed 
are not worth keeping. 

Cow Peas in Orchard.—D. V. S., Mo. 
Give clean culture in your bearing orchard 
from early spring until June then seed to 
cow peas. Either drill them in or sow 
broadcast. If orchard is on _ sloping 
ground that is liable to wash during rainy 
weather, we would advise getting land 
into clover or hairy vetch sown in the 
early fall or late summer. Crimson clover 
would do well as a fall sown crop. Plow 
such a crop under in the spring. 

Pigs Gaining on Pasture.—G. L. C., 
Kans. Pigs will maintain their weight 
on pasture without making any appreci- 
able gain. If a half ration of grain is fed 
the weight will be increased. It is the 
grain that will put on the weight. The 
best pasture plants for pigs is alfalfa 
where it will grow. Red clover, white 
clover, bluegrass and rape make good 
pasture in about the order named. Pas- 
ture to do its best should be short and 
tender. Experiments go to show that 
one acre of good pasture is equivalent to 
2,600 pounds of grain when fed to pigs. 

Wheat Shorts for Brood Sows.—D. O. 
4., Minn. Yes, wheat shorts is one of 
the best feeds you can give your brood 
sow after farrowing. It will pay you to 
buy shorts for your brood sows at present 
prices. 

Feeding Grain to Calves.—C. E. F., 
Iowa. If given a chance your calves will 
begin to eat grain when from seven to ten 
days old. The best way to start them is 
to put a little grain in their mouths just 
after feeding their ration of milk. This 
will keep them from sucking each other’s 
ears. Shelled corn makes about the best 
grain to feed the young calves. Never mix 
grain with milk. It is not advisable to 
mix any starchy feed with milk. 

Hoof Rot in Sheep.—C. E. F., Ill. The 
prevention of hoof rot is to keep sheep 
out of filthy, muddy lots or places where 
they would be likely to stand for a time 
in mud. To cure, trim out feet with hoof 
knife and use peroxide of hydrogen applied 
with a syringe. 

Manure Spreader for Small Farm.— 
C. O. W., Ohio. Yes, a farmer with a 
small farm can use a manure spreader as 
well as anyone for the reason that he 
doubles the value of the manure and 
makes every pound count. You will need 
to be careful in purchasing a spreader, 

Government Whitewash Formula.— 
G. W. K., Iowa. The formula for gov- 
ernment whitewash is as follows: Slack 
one-half bushel of quick lime with boiling 
water, covering it as soon as the water 
is applied. When slacked, strain it and 
add a peck of salt. Dissolve in warm 
water three pounds of ground rice, that 
has previously been boiled in water to a 
thin paste, one-half pound of Spanish 
whiting and one pound of clean glue. 
which has been dissolved in warm 
water, mix well together and let stand 
for several days. Wash should be ap- 
plied hot, using a brush, or making it 
sufficiently thin so that it may be ap- 


short haul to the 
try of health and wealth. 


other grasses. 


Taxes only 

Corn yields thirty bushels to the 
acre; sorghum cane, eight tons; beans 
800 to 900 pounds; broom corn 
one half to one ton at $160 to 
$200 per ton; wheat, 20 bushels; 
oats, thirty to sixty; rye and barley, 
thirty to forty; potatoes fifty to a 
hundred. 

Hogs, cattle, sheep and poultry 
thrive. Melons, pumpkins, vegetables 
and all fruits flourish, Cotton 
makes big crops. Boll weevil un- 
known. 


Low rate Success Seekers’ Excursions first and third 
Tuesdays of each month. 


L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
210 La Salle Station, Chicago 


Land Values and Crops 
Grow Fast in the Panhandle 


The Panhandle Country—Northern Texas, North- 
western Oklahoma, Northeastern New Mexico and 
Southwestern Kansas—high above the sea level—a 
test markets of the West—a coun- 


Millions of acres of unimproved land for the home- 
seeker at $7 to $20 per acre. 
of sunshine every year with rain enough in growing 
seasons to insure three crops a year of alfalfa and 


Three hundred days 





Big Profits are Certain 


3c an acr 
No diseases kill C re herds— 
no_ pests destroy your orchards or 
devastate your fields. The climate 
is healthy for man and beast. 
Send your address and learn more 
about the Panhandle country and 
other lands along Rock Island Lines. 
Tell me the kind of farming you 
prefer, and I will tell you about 
others who have quit paying rent 
and are living in healthy, happy 
homes of their own. 


Write today. 
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$468—or $117 an acre. 
thrifty forage crop. 


Learnwhat the energetic Northern farmercan 
do in acountry where there averages 312 work- 
ing days a year. No long winters to tax your 
resources—and land so rich that you can raise 
three crops a season without wearing it out. 

Banner Grass Country of the Uni Sta 


There is ten months’ good pasturage during 
the year. Stock thrives on grazing alone; 
there is always abundant water, no drouths 
and no blizzards. You don’t need costly barns 
for winter housing—you needn't spend time 
and money raising feed to carry your stock 
through the winter. 

for Our Booklets and read hundreds of 





FREIGHT 
PREPAID 


old reliable “Brece 

Special process of long-fibre wool felt — 
fated in asphalt. Heavily coated on beth 
sides. Cannot crack, wrinkle or leak. 
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Don’t think because the 


Bo and Samp le FREE 2 





“BRECO’’| 

op LOWEST FACTORY Rol. 108 $4.36 

Ratber Resting. Atsuy pure! RUBBER 
ROOFING 


We pay the freight to all points east uf the western boundry line of 
lowa and Missouri, and north of the south line of 


price 
low - the quality is not as high 
for samples and k, or 


$948 Profit from 4 Acres 
3 Crops a Year Without Wearing Out Soil 


An Alabama farmer planted four acres of land in Irish potatoes. 
He then planted the same four acres in sweet potatoes which 
netted $480. Total, $948 Profit on Four Acres of Land, which yielded in addition a 


They netted him 


Come Now and See Such Crops Growing While Your Land is Still Frost-Bound 


letters giving the actual experiences of men 
who have left the high-priced land and rigorous 
climate of the North for the fertile lands of 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and 
Western Florida. 

Low Round-Trip Rates are in effect the first 
and third Tuesdays of March and April. Your 
opportunity to see this beautiful blooming re- 
gion while your farm is still in Winter’s grip, 
and learn what great profits can be made on 
even a few acres in the Great Central South 
where the summers are not oppressive 
and the winters no colder than Northern 
Octobers. (62) 


G. A. PARK, Gen’! Immigration and Industrial Agt., Louisvit‘e & Nashville R.R.,Room ‘ggg,  Louisville,Ky. — 








a Ib. bl "108 $1. 86 
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plied by means of a spray pump. 
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Use this issue of Successful Farming as a catalog from which to 
supply your needs. You are guaranteed a square deal from every 
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The Prize Corn. 

We have been giving our readers in 
previous issues of Successful Farming the 
benefit of the methods employed by grow- 
ers of the prize corn. We have received 


many letters telling us how much our 

readers appreciate this information. We 

conclude our series with this issue. 
Successful Farming has always been 


on the frontier line of the movement for 
better corn. We have felt that one of 
the needs of the corn belt states was to 
increase the stand and improve the quality 
and yield of corn. Prof. P. G. Holden has 
been one f the regular contributors to 
Successful Farming for years on the sub- 
ject of “Ilow Best to Increase our Corn 
Yield.” 

Last year we distributed thousands of 
packages of the prize seed corn through- 
out the central west, giving our readers 
seed from the prize corn of the National 
Corn Exposition. This meant a great 
deal of labor and expense for Successful 
Farming but we felt that we were in 
the campaign for better corn and that one 
of the best methods that we knew of was 
to distribute the corn and create a greater 
interest in seed corn work. The efforts 
of that campaign were not in vain. Much 


of the seed corn that was sent out by 
Successful Farming last year has been 


winning prizes during the past winter at 
the corn shows. 

This year, instead of distributing the 
corn as we did last year, we have been 
exhibiting it at farmers’ institutt®s, short 
courses and agricultural meetings in Lowa 
and other states, the aim being to give 
farmers an opportunity to see the best 
corn in the country and to compare their 
seed corn with the sweepstakes corn from 
the National Corn Exposition and from 
the Iowa Corn Show. 

This movement has been well received 
and we believe that much good has been 
to exhibit this 


done. We shall continue 
corn throughout the summer and fall. 
It is one of the educational movements | 


for the studying of types and the fixing 
in mind what constitutes a really good 
ear of.corn. The plans for next year to 
assist our readers in the corn campaign 
are being developed and we will announce 
in a subsequent what our plans 
will be. 


issue 


. * * > 


Growing the Sweepstakes Single Ear 
of Illinois. 

The way in which I grew the corn from 
which I selected the ear that won the 
sweepstakes prize for the best ear of corn 
in Illinois at the 
National Corn 
Show in Omaha 
was as follows: 

The ground 
which this 
was raised 
one that had 
been in pasture for 
a number of years. 


on 
corn 





The ground 
plowed the last day 
of April and the 
first three days of 
May with a 16 
inch sulky plow, 
set to run six inches deep. After plow- 
ing, the land was disted straightways 
with a double action disc. These discs 
have two sets of gangs in the same 


frame, one being set about two feet be- 


hind the other. The front gang threw 
the soil out and the back gang tossed 
it in, thus giving two cuttings in going 


field was then 
the same im- 


The 


with 


field once. 
crTrosswa vs 


over the 
worked 


plement set at an angle of about thirty | 


degrees then straight ways again and 
erosswavs vet again with the same disc. 
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The ground was then harrowed with a 
twelve foot steel‘ harrow. The harrow 
was set almost flat and a twelve foot 
fence board was placed on the back of 
the harrow and wired there to act as 
a pulverizer. The driver rode on the 
harrow. The ground was then rolled 
which finished the preparation of the 
ground for planting the corn. 

The seed was planted with an edge 
drop planter set three feet, six inches 
and the drill set to drop a kernel every 
eleven inches, but I think the planter 
dropped a kernel about every nine inches 


Largest Ear, National 
Corn Exposition. 
Omaha, 1909. Owned 
Successful Farming 








which made most too much of a stand. 

My prize Reid corn was planted in 
this field, the very pick of my seed being 
used for finishing the planting. This ear 
was grown from seed that I bought of 
D. L. Pascal of Iowa, who grew the $150 
ear of Reid corn. I gave Mr. Pascal 
$5 for a half bushel of the seed in the 
spring of 1908. This seed planted in the 
field gave a percentage of 86 corn to 








Sweepstakes Single Ear of Corn, Ill, National Corn Expo.i- 


tioa I 


14 cob, or 86 pounds out of every 100 


was|pounds of the gross weight was corn 


and the other fourteen pounds was cob. 

The corn was cultivated the first time 
on June tenth and eleventh with a six 
shovel cultivator. “‘OniJuine 16th I went 
over the field with a Halleck weeder. 
June 21st and 22d I cultivated again with 
}a six inch shovel and on June 30th it 
was cultivated the last time with a disc 
cultivator set to run 214 inches deep with 
the levelers behind the gang to act as 
a leveler and pulverizer. This left the 
surface soil as fine “as a fiddle.” 

The size of the field was ten acres and 


all the corn and a great many ears 
were spoiled so badly that the huskers 
left them in the field. If the corn had 
not gone down so badly I think it would 
have made 100 bushels to the acre, with- 
out a doubt. I might say in this con- 
nection that we got one nice show ear 
out of the field. This was the one that 
won the sweepstakes at Omaha. I picked 
the sweepstakes ear on September 15th. 
I am a firm believer in the proper 

| Preparation of the seed bed. I think 
that this is one of the things that is 
neglected by a great many corn growers, 
| The roots of the corn plant require plenty 
of room, and aside from having a fertile 
soil, which is essential, it is also neces- 
sary that there be given plenty of room 
for the roots to spread out in search of 
food. If the seed bed is well prepared 
it will last through the season and make 
the cultivation much easier and more 
profitable. It is much easier to provide 
a soil mulch through the growing season. 
When selecting my seed corn I try to 
have a type well fixed in mind and 
select accordingly. I am a firm believer 
jin seed corn testing so as to get a good 
stand. I have had success in growing the 
Leaming corn as well as Reids. In fact 
my preference has been all along for the 
Leaming, but last year my Reid‘s did 
better than the Leaming because I think 
it was put on better ground.—C. ZH. Rus- 
sel, Monmouth, Ill. 
7 * 


| 


* * * 
Growing Sweepstakes Single Ear of 
South Dakota. 

The corn which won the sweepstakes 
prize for best single ear of South Dakota 
at Omaha was raised on new ground 
which was in pasture before I came here 
two years ago. It never raised corn until 
last year as I didn't have time to move 
the fence. This year after moving the 
fence, I gave it a light coat of barnyard 
manure after which it was plowed about 
five inches deep and pulverized to a fine 

seed bed. 





Single Sweepstakes Ear S, D. National Corn Exposition. 1909 
The seed was from my best ears from 
last year, thoroughly tested and graded, 
was planted with a lister the 12th of 
May, about fourteen inches apart, the 
stand was not very heavy as the wire 
worms worked on it some. It was cul- 
tivated four times; twice with a two row 
disc weed cutter and twice with a shovel 
plow. All the weak stalks and suckers 
were pulled and no weeds were allowed to 
row. 
I could have shown far better corn 
from the same field but for the severe 
frost of October. The corn I showed was 
picked the last part of September for 
seed and hung up to dry, and got some- 
what bleached. — John P. Thompson, 
Union Co., S. Dak. 
se € & 
How the Sweepstakes Single Ear of 
Colorado was Grown 





The construction of the land upon 
which this corn was raised is a. dark 
gumbo, mixed with a small per cent of 
fine sand, and made more fertile by a 
foregoing crop of potatoes which, after 
being dug, left the land ready to soak up 
the winter moisture. Early in the win- 
ter this land was fertilized with rotten 
corral manure. 

The seed was picked in the early fall 





Sweepstakes Single Ear. Colo.. National Corn Exposition 1909 
and stored in a bin over winter. Specia! 
eare was taken in picking it. It was 
nubbed and butted by hand and care was 
taken to secure uniform size of kernels 

This corn was listed about May 15th 
with a distance of about -eighteen inches 





made a yield of 945 bushels, 75 pounds} 
to the bushel, or an average of 94% 
bushels an acre. The corn went down 
|very badly and was considerably tangled 
so that it was almost impossible to get 








between kernels and the rows about three 


‘feet apart. The corn had started nice! y 

when we had a heavy rain, and it was 

washed at the lower end of the field, and 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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J EARN MIN OP) AUP VEE 


By the wonderful Simplex copy- 
“Fe tighted system anyone ofordinary 

intelligence can quickly learn to 
play piano or organ 


WITHOUT A TEACHER 
You need not know the first 
Prineiples of music. By no other 
method can you learn music so 
quickly and thoroughly as by the 
implex System. _ The study is 
easy and fascinating. By our 
system you can study durin 
Spare time in your home an 
quickly me a capable 
musician, playing popular, sacred 
or classical selections. Delighted 
students in every state and terri- 
tory. Some of our students, after 
six or eight lessons, begin playing 
_ or organ in church or Sun- 
yschool. Others write that af- 
ter one lesson they are able to 
play a waltz from memory. If you 
wish to becomea skilled musician, 
write at once for our free book, 
ress 


Simplex School of Music 
Conservatory 592 Kansas City, Mo, 











































EARN $20 TO $35 
A WEEK 


And enjoy the pleasantest occupations on earth. Bea 
Chauffeur and drive one of the big fast-as-the-wind 
modern automobiles, earning big pay while you do it. 


LEARN AT HOME BY MAIL 


We will teach you as we have hundreds of young men, 
in your spare time; it don't take long. You can keep 
your present job while learntng, and we will wait for 
half the low cost of tuition until you have a position 
paying you at least 825 a week. Get into the bigest, 
most cinating occupation on earth and have a job 
that’s . cinch. Small payment starts you. Write now 
for full particulars and free book te!ling all. 


BUFFALO AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL 
44 Franklin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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I MADE $3,000 
rs 


TAB AND BUILT THIS 
HOME IN ONE YEAR 
, 4 Mrs.J.Lee.Ox_taHoma 


t roved 
—~ryoelling "Six: 
E63" Steam Cookers 
——— 22 J. C. Poling made $44 first 8 hours. 
i one Easiest, fastest seller. W.T. Corey sold 


ks tough meat tender. 
fuel bill and labor. 


ended by thousands. 

He District Mgrs. 
<a and AgentsWanted 
to sell this and 200 househoidartic- 

5 les. Write quick for new sales plan. 
~ Toledo Cooker Co., Box57 Toledo, 0. 


SAVE MONEY ON ROOFING 


$ buys full roll (108 sq. ft.) of strictly high 

| grade rooting, either rubber or flint coat sur- 
Game face, with cement and nails complete. 

Most libera! offer ever made on first class 

roofing. Better than goods that sell at much higher prices. 
Don't spend a dollar on roofing until you have seen 


UNITO ASPHALT ROOFING 


You send no money when you order Unito Roofing. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write today for free samples for 
test and comparison and our unparalleled selling plan. 


UNITED FACTORIES CO. Dept. A9,Cleveland, O. 














*teries, Public Grounds. Also Wrought Iron Fence.. Catalogue 
Write for Special Offer, sacri 
THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 175, Decatur, ind. 





ATENT Secured and SOLD 

or our fee returned 
Five practical, useful booklets concerning the ob- 
taining, financing and selling of patents, Sent Free. 


Modern Methods in Weed Destruction. 
(Continued From Page 8] 


if we estimate the gain about one-third of 
ing is approximately $1.25 per acre. Now, 
the grain produced on each acre, in the 
case of small grains, it will be found that 
spraying is a profitable enterprise. 

For a lawn a hand sprayer can be used. 
These sprayers hold about four gallon and 
should have a Vermorel type of nozzle to 
make a fine spray. 

It is to be remembered in this connec- 
tion that spraying cannot be done indis- 
criminately to all kinds of plants. It will 
not do to spray a clover meadow, because 
the spray is quite as injurious to the 
clover as to the weeds. The reason it is 
applicable to small grains is that these 
plants soon recover from the browing of 
the leaves. Nor is the spray applicable to 
corn fields, as many of the weeds in the 
cornfield like Foxtail, Crab Grass, and 
Pigeon Grass, are no tore seriously af- 
fected than the corn. But the spray 
method has wide application in grain 
fields and should be extensively used.— 

e . : > 2S 
Sowing Rape. 

Dwarf Essex rape can be sown as soon 
as the ground will work in the spring. 
If sown alone five or six pounds of seed 
will be required per acre. When sown 
with grain such as barley for grazing in 
late summer and fall, sow two pounds 
per acre at time of seeding grain. 

Where rape is sown broadcast or in 
drills it will be ready for pasture in from 
six to eight weeks, depending upon rain- 
fall. If not over pastured the rape will 
furnish good pasturage until fall. Be sure 
to sow only Dwarf Essex variety. 

* * 


Developing a Farm Flock. 

If we make a success of developing a 
flock of sheep on our farms we must get 
away from the common ignorant beliet 
that sheep should be kept because they 
possess ability as scavengers. While it is 
true that sheep will clean up weeds and 
briars and manage to exist on poor pas- 
ture, yet this is an incidental that I 
have never heard a true flockmaster ad- 
vertise. 

If we keep a flock of sheep as scav- 
engers they soon assume the appearance 
that their name would signify. Their 
fleeces appear seedy and full of briars 
and burrs and their general appearance 
shows the effects of neglect and mis- 
management. The man who makes the 
highest success of sheep on the average 
farm must become a breeder and feeder 
of high class mutton sheep. 

It is best to start with a few well bred 
ewes and the best ram that can be found 
at a reasonable price and gradually build 
up a flock of fine ewes. In this way the 
new flockowner can make a closer study 
of the individuality of his sheep than 
he could if he were working with a larger 
number. A more intelligent selection of 
rams could be made to mate with his 
ewes and he could all of the time be 
gaining a knowledge of the business as 
the size of his flock increased, until he 
would be capable of wrestling with many 
of the more intricate problems that come 
when the flock is nearing perfection. A 
great many fail with sheep because they 
undertake to work with too large a num- 
ber. 

To many all sheep look alike and men 
cannot make an intelligent study of in- 
dividuality when they are selecting their 
breeding stock. It requires considerable 
time for a man to train his eye and touch 
so that he can make intelligent selections 
even from his own flock. 

When we observe the quality and study 
the real conditions that surround the 
average farm flock we do not need to 
wonder why the majority of farmers make 
a failure of the sheep business. It is 
really astonishing to note the waste of 
opportunities in the sheep business. Any 
intelligent farmer who is a student of 
the present economic conditions cannot 
fail to see that the future of the sheep 
business, especially of growing mutton, 
sheep and lambs, is very bright and af- 
fords an attractive outlook for the men 
who are in a position to handle a flock 
of from 100 to 200 well-bred ewes.— 





Write Today. Advice and scarches Free. Dept. 
PATENT DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION, Washington, 0. C. 








Your buildings need a roof that won't leak, 
won't take fire from sparks and lightning. one 
that won't ros from sun or rain, one that will 
wear well in any climate, no matter how warm, 
or how cold, 


You want roofing that is easy to lay. that is 
smooth and pliable. that needs no after attention 
such as painting or coating and the first cost is 
the only cost, 


Gal-va-nite meets all the above requirements. 
To know how it does—send for our Free Book 
and samples 

The book will explain how Gal-va-nite is 
made, gives many valuable pointers about roofs 
and rooting problems. 


The samples will show exactly what the roof- 
ing is and we want you to put them through the 
most severe tests you know of—by sodoing you 
will know the kind to use on your buildings. 


Don't fail to send for free book and samples 
today. 


Union Roofing & Mfg. Co. 


Main Offices and Factories 
1121 to 1157 East 7th Street - 


St. Paul, Minnesota. 














Are known by a superior standard 
of construction. 25 years of ser- 
vice has demonstrated their 
worth. Does work at lowest 
costandis always ready 
to saw, grind, pump, 
shell or doany farm 
















type. Hopper jacket 
or water tank cool- 
ing. Inducements to 
7 introduce in new lo- 
calities, Write stat- 
ing size wan 
WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
262 East 15th St., Kansas City, Mo. 



















OREEZE Iwarcrone Models om 


Tra’ the worst roads 
Motor Vehicle with ease and comfort And Up 






west cost of u 
andsomel falened ; 
THE JEWELCARHIAGECO. 
*. CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Grinds more ear corn or small 

grain, with less power, than 

any other mill. Doesa’t warm 
the feed. Lathe-centered Burrs 

smay be changed in three minutes. 

Try it 20 days free. 

Write to-day for booklet. 


Spartan Mig. Co. pert. 54 ay 
Salesmen Wanted — 


to sell our complete line of Stock Remedirs, Ex- 
tracts. Spices and Toilet Articles, direct to con- 
sumer. Profit very large. We furnish experi- 
ence and capitol. Experienced salesman prefer- 
red. Give age and present occupation. 


The S. D. Confer Medical Company 
Dept. B, Orangeville, Il. 


FRESH -PAINT BOOK FREE 
Don't buy a gallon of paint till you get my 
book on O L. Chase Made-to-order Paint. 
& I let you try 2 gals. outof any6-gal. order 
= or over, and pay the freight. hat’s my 
FREE TRIAL, FREICHT-PREPAID OFFER 
Return balance at my expense if not satis- 
factory and get ALL your money back. 
Write postal for book now. 

O.L. CHASE, THE PAINTMAN, Dept. 46, St.Louls,Mo. 


I direct to 
f 


farmers, the best woven wire fence device on the 
market. Liberal commission and territorial ar- 
rangements. References required. Address 



































W. Milton Kelley, N. Y. 





B. B. FENCE CO., RACINE, WIS 
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_IN THE DAIRY. 


Contributions invited and inquiries 
answered. 




















Dairy Jottings. 
Too often the value of a good dairy 
cow is never realized until she is parted 
with, 


Skimming milk at 
the right time pre- 
vents rancid butter. 
Use the Babcock 
test and know the 
good cows from the 
} poor ones, 

Keep the cream as 
near 60 degrees as 
possible while wait- 
ing for the churn, 

Clean milk can be had only by clean 
methods in milking. This requires milk- 
ing with dry clean hands, 

Don’t let up on the fall feed. See that 
the cows go into winter quarters in a good 
thrifty condition. 

Dispose of the short-teated cow. Life 
is too short and labor too scarce to both- 
er milking by stripping. 

After making the butter keep it in a 
cool dark place until sent to market, as 
air is most destructive to quality. 

Remember that breeding the heifer at 
too early an age is likely to dwarf the 
size and impair the future usefulness of 
the cow. 

Now is a good time to get a thorough- 
bred butter-bred bull calf. Give it good 
care during the fall and winter months 
and next year begin improving your herd. 
This will mean laying a better founda- 
tion for a larger income. 


_— 




















The cow that is producing about 200 
pounds of butter a year is right on the 
dead line. Such an animal will just 
about pay for her feed and care. Don't 
try her out by guess work, but subject 
her to the Babcock test. 

It is a mistake to get the idea into 
your head that you know all about dairy- 
ing. Study the improvements and pro- 
gress made by your neighbors’ methods. 
Bear in mind that this is an age of 
progress and discovery and no one man 
has all the good cows, nor a patent right 
on producing them. Forget not the old 
maxim, “ what one man has done an- 
other man may: .” 

Never drive a horse fast un hill or 
down, but let him take a moderately 
quick walk. 

Never trust the training of a colt to 
an amateur. Such training cannot be too 
thorough, 

One of the best farmers I know has 
two silos. One he fills for winter use. 
The other he uses for fall feed when 
the pastures fail. He keeps his cows up 
that way, so that when most men are 
complaining of the small yield of milk, 
he has his usual quantity. 

> > . oe > 


Food Supply—and Dairying. 

All this hubbub about the growing scarc- 
ity of farm products ought to call atten- 
tion to the economy of food production, 
especially food of the meat type—animal 
products. 

Since the range is just about gone the 
cheap production of beef is at an end. 
Different methods must be followed to 
make it pay. But with the rise in price 
of meats we find that the consumers 
revolt—they boycott, they refuse to buy. 
Were it not that the price of eggs re- 
mains high through manipulation of cold 
storage the consumer would seek to bal- 
ance his ration with eggs. But they have 
been on a par with beef and pork. The 
next source of supply is in dairy prod- 
ucts—and these, too, have been high. 

We have just about reached the limit 
of putting choice meats on a critter. By 
skilled breeding and feeding we can add 
a few pounds of the rich man’s meat to 
the animal but there is no thought of 
doubling or trebling the weight of a 
carcass. 

On the other hand dairying is capable 
of great improvement in production with- 
out increasing the number of cows. And it 
is to dairying that a country turns when 
the price of land gets high. There are 
substitutes for beef, pork and mutton. 
People can turn to eggs, cheese, butter, 
milk and cream to satisfy the craving for 
flesh, but where can the consumer turn 
to get a substitute for milk? 

The cow is a wonderful producer. Take 
for instance the Holstein cow, Princess 
Carlotta. She produced in one year 18,- 
405 pounds of milk. Evaporate all the 
water out and there is left over a ton of 
dry matter, every ounce of which is di- 
gestible food. Analysis -has been made 
of a 1,250-pound fat steer. After all the 
water is driven out of the whole carcass, 
hair, hide, bones and all, 548 pounds of 
dry matter remains. It would interest you 
to weigh out the real edible parts of a beef 
and see what a small per cent is human 
food. This cow’s product in one year as 
compared with the carcass of this 1,250- 
pound steer is proportioned in analysis as 
follows: 

Whole steer. 
172 lbs. 
333 Ibs. 


Cow’s milk. 
iccnwe 552 Ibs. 
o.wedaael 618 lbs. 
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nesani 2,218 Ibs. 
There was enough dry matter—real 
solid food—in the milk of Princess to 
equal four fat steers. It took a year to 
do it. The steer was no doubt two years 
old at least. When the milker got up 
from Princess at the end of the record 
he could sit down again next day and 
begin over again. When the chemist got 
done with the steer there wasn’t anything 
left. You’d have to waste almost two 
years before you could get a bite of beef. 
Mind you, the 548 pounds was the whole 
carcass just as when knocked in the head. 
A choice steer will dress say 62 per cent 
meats. This is not on a dry basis either. 
The rest is of little value except as 
handled in the big abattoirs. Then the 
farmer isn’t paid a cent for the offal. The 
packer takes that as a gift. 
A good cow can produce in a year twice 
her weight in dry foods, every bit of 
which is digestible. A steer will not 
produce more than one-fourth his weight 
in digestible foods—and it takes from two 
to three years to do it. The cow is a 
perpetual producer of much-sought high- 
priced food products. The steer has only 
one chance at it and is no more. You 
always carry the steer two years or more 
at a risk before you realize a cent—and 
then may lose. The cow begins to pay her 
way at two years and is good for several 
years’ profit. 
Pin your faith to the cow—but get 
and keep good cows or you will have 
faith without works. 
7 © + = * 
Your paper has been a welcome visitor 
for the past year and I hope it will con- 
tinue its pleasant visits. It is certainly 
more than worth the money and should be 
appreciated by all interested in any 
branch of agriculture.—Joel Shomaker, 
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to wait a bit. 


probably replace 
more common sepa- 
rators every year 
than any one maker 
of such machines 
sells? 


Remind him of our 
uarantee to print at 
fost ten names of 
armers W ave 
scar is class 
of machine for Tubu- 
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Him 


Show Up 


if any cream separator manufacturer 
tries to sell you a disk-filled or other 
common, complicated machine, tell him 


Ask him why you should buy his 
machine instead of a simple, sanitary 
Sharples Dairy Tubular, when Tubulars 





th his machine. Ask him why he has 
not printed any? Make him show up. 
World's biggest separator works. Branch 
Germany. 


coelly exceed most, if not all, others com- 
bined, Tubulars are the World’s Best—and 
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We do not advertise or sell small capacity 
kitchen separators made to set on a table. 
Some dealers are representing such toys 
machines. Our Econ- 
omy Chief Separators are all big, strong. 
solid, substantial machines, built for the 
uaranteed to do 
the work and produce the profits. Every 
on its own solid base and 
is of the finest and most substantial con- 
Even the smallest Economy 
Chief, at $27.90 complete, has a skimming 
ounds, or 145 
will skim any quantity from 1 
days’ trial to every 
out this coupon for our free 
Dairy Guide, the book that tells you all 
about the Economy Chief Separator. 


uarts per 
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Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Il. 
Please send me your free Dairy Guide. 
Name 
Postoffice 
R.F.D. No. State 
P.0.Box No. Street andNo. 
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Standing in Spring’s Doorway. 

\Vhen the cows stand at the doorway of 
spring we wonder what they will bring 
us for their season’s work. We want to 
do well this year. At the roundup we 
would like to have a good balance on the 
right side of the account. 

A great deal depends on how the cows 
look and feel when they pass out of the 
stable to the pasture. Let’s look them 
over now and see how that is. 

The first few weeks with a cow that is 
thin in flesh are just about wasted, so far 
as her owner is concerned. Why? Be- 
cause she will make it her first business 
to lay on a coat of flesh that will make her 
comfortable. The cow that is busy doing 
that has not much to give the man who 
owns her. 

On the other hand, the cow that is in a 
good state of health and strength will go 
right to work for her master and keep 
at it just as long as she is kept in prime 
condition. 

lor these reasons it is the best thing 
we can do to see to it that our cows go 
out feeling good and looking good. Now, 
before the door opens is the time to bring 
the cows up, -by feeding them well and 
giving them a bit of extra care. 

No two cows are just alike. For that 
reason we must study them all separately 
and see what each one needs. The cow 
that is now giving milk will use more 
grain to advantage than one that has not 
yet begun the season’s work. She is 
putting some of this grain in the pail 
and some into her own body. To get her 
up to the best possible condition we need 
to give her a generous ration of flesh and 
fat making material. 


And then, care counts for much. When 


Good Dairy Types 





you are short of grain or money to buy 
it with, invest in a good brush and comb 
and use them regularly every day on the 
backs of your cows. This care will make 
up for the searcity of meal to a good 
extent. 

Any man ought to be ashamed to send 
his cows out of doors wearing as an orna- 
ment five or six pounds of dried fertilizer 
on their flanks. You do not always need 
to put a notice in the paper to advertise. 
Just neglect your cattle and they will 
advertise you all right. 

But a good-looking cow always speaks 
well for her master. As plainly as if she 
could speak, she says by her personal ap- 
pearance, “I’ve got a good, kind master. 
He knows which side his bread is buttered 
on and you watch me this summer and 
see if I don’t appreciate it!” 

Again, it is a good plan to turn off some 
cows before you get very far into the 
season. You know which these are in 
your dairy. You have had your eyes on 
them for some time and you know they 
are not going to be very »rofitable this 
year. 

Sell every cow that is likely to pull 
down your profits this yeat. Weed them 
out. You may have to sell them for 
beef. All right. Do it, rather than 
to keep them over and have all the rest 
of the cows work to maintain their stand- 
ing in the herd. They have all they can 
do themselves. 

And then, see that when your cows go 
out, a good. sire marches at their head. 
That means a better dairy for the future. 
and toward that better dairy we should 
always be working.—E. LD. Vincent. 

$¢e¢ ses «6 

A grand paper for the farmer.—Z. M. 

Donlen, Faulk Co., S. Dek. 
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‘= “4 Farmer—the man on whom 
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Its makers tell the truth. Whe 
GRAND PRIZE at the Seattle 


‘*Its record is one long series o 


satisfaction than any 
Send for Catalogue 170 
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AND UPWARD & 


THIS OFFER IS NOCATCH. 
It is a solid, fair and square 
proposition to furnish a brand new, 
well made and well finished cream 
separator complete, subject to a 
long trial and fully guaranteed, for 
$15.95. It is different from any- 
thing that has ever before been 
offered. Skims ! quart of milk a 
minute, hot or cold, makes thick or 
thin cream and does it just as well 
as any higher priced machine. Any 
boy or girl can run it sitting down. 
The crank is only 5 inches long. 
Just think of that! The bowl is a 
sanitary marvel ; easilycleaned and 
embodies all our latest improve- 
ments. Gears run in anti-fric- 
tion bearings and thoroughly 
protected. Before you decide 
on a cream separator of any - 
Capacity whatever, obtain ; 
our $15.95 proposition. = 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR 























Getting the most engine for your money does 







speed must be steady and uniform— absolute 
interchangeability of parts assured— actual 
power must equal rating. Every requirement 
of the man who wants a simple, reliable 
engine is met by the 


WEBER GAS or GASOLINE ENGINE 


Sold Under Our Absolute Guarantee 
Will lighten the labor of pumping, grinding, shell 
ing and all kinds of farm work. 

Write today, — us for what you need 
power and we will send you our new handsomely 
illustrated catalog fully describing the Weber 
Engine best suited to your requirements. 
























SAYS: 


**l am glad to recommend to the American 


1910 Interlocking 


CREAM 


U. S. SEPARATOR 


UNCLE SAM FURTHER SAYS: 
“I'll tell you why I recommend the United States. 


They can prove it. 
It never tries to fake its way. 


**It skims cleaner, lasts longer, gives more 


»:,Uncle Sam recommends the United 
States Separator. 


































buying the cheapest—it is a matter of securing an engine 
that will give reliable results year in, year out—the 


Sheffield Gas Power Co., 104 Winchester Pi., Kansas City, Me. 
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I depend most for the mcr 
best cream separator 


Because :— 
n they say they won the 
Exposition, IT’S SO. 


f honorable dealings. 


other.’’ 





which shows why 


EPARATOR 


EXCELS ANY SEPARATOR IN THE WORLD 


OUR LIBERAL TRIAL ENABLES YOU TO 
DEMONSTRATE THIS. While our prices for all 
capacities are astonishingly low, the quality is high. 
Our machines are up to date, well bullt and hand- 
somely finished. Run easier, skim closer, have a 
simpler bowl with fewer parts than any other cream 
separator. Thousands of machines in use giving 
splendid satisfaction. Write for our 1910 catalog. 

e will send it free, postpaid. It is richly illus- 
* trated, shows the machine in detail and tells 

all about the American Separator. Our 
surprisingly liberal long time trial proposi- 
tion, generous terms of purchase and the low 
prices quoted will astonish you. We are the 
oldest exclusive manufacturers of hand separa- 
tors in America and the first to sell direct to the 
user. We cannot afford to sell an article that 
is not absolutely first class. You save agent’s, 
dealer’s and even catalog house’s profits by deal- 
ing with us and at the same time obtain the 
finest and highest quality machine on the mar- 
ket. Our own (manufacturer’s) guarantee pro- 
tects you on every American Separator. We ship 
immediately. Western orders filled from West- 
ern ao Write us and get our gost offer 
and dsome free catalog. ADDRESS, 


x 1159 BAINBRIDGE,N. Y. 
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Let it Furnish 
Power for You 
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OTWITHSTANDING fact 
that prime beef commands a very 
high figure on the market—so high 
that it is now looked upon as a 
luxury to the individual of average means 

its production on our farms is not in- 
creasing materially. If one were to ask 
why high prices have not stimulated pro- 
duction to a much larger degree, it would 
have to be answered by the statement that 
foodstuffs which have been chiefly depend- 
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ed upon for producing beef have increased | 


in price relatively more. Corn, during the 
past few years, has averaged $1 per hun- 
dred or better, and at that figure the temp- 
tation to make a cash sale of the grain is 
too difficult for the average farmer to re- 
sists. ‘Two-year-old steers, on full grain 
feed, consume approximately eight pounds 
of corn for one pound of gain, in addition 
to a small quantity of roughage, and it is 
therefore apparent that cattle thus fed 
must bring a price much in advance of 
their cost as feeders to make the operation 
pay out, and many old time feeders refuse 
to take chances. As the country becomes 
more populous and the area of corn land 
remains practically stationary, it would 
seem that the demands would be such as 
to cause this cereal to go higher rather 
than lower. In fact, it will only be pos- 
sible to increase our production of corn by 
the practice of better methods of cultivat- 


as 


Cut from First Prize Carcass of the Yearling Steer 


ing the land we now occupy, giving more 
attention to soil improvement, seed selec- 
tion, etc. 

It is now necessary for us to discover 
cheaper methods of producing meat, or 
consume less. It is safe to predict that 
we will do both. The average American 
citizen would probably be as strong physi- 
cally if he would curtail to some extent 
his daily consumption of meat, using in 
its stead more of the cereal foods. In 
transferring corn first into beef and then 
into human tissue and energy, approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the caloric value 
of the grain is lost as compared with a 
direct transfer of corn to the human 
body. It is the experience of older na- 
tions that as a country becomes more pop- 
ulous, correspondingly more cereal foods 
are-wsed. On the other hand, a certain 
amown®.of meat seems highly desirable 
and many attribute the wonderful prog- 
ress of America to the fact that meat is 
an important part of the diet of her peo- 
ple, and stimulates them to do things with 
a vim. Rather than reduce too much our 


net 


Beef Production In The 
Middle West 


By Prof. H, R. Smith 


Author of ‘‘Profitable Stock Feeding.’’ 
of Animal Husbandry, University of Nebraska, 4 
Lincoln, Nebraska. t 
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consumption, it would seem weil to 


study carefully methods of production 
with a view of reducing costs. The Ex- 
periment Stations of the corn belt states 
have done much in this direction during 
recent years, but not nearly as much as 
should be done in the immediate future, 
and it is to be hoped that adequate appro- 
priations will be made for this work. 

If reliable data is secured it necessarily 
involves much expense in making fre- 
quent weighings of animals and foodstuffs, 
the recording of long columns of figures, 
and the compilation of such tables as will 
make possible important deductions. 

In years past, Nebraska feeders have 
depended chiefly upon corn and prairie 
hay for producing beef. In a series of 
demonstration experiments—not less than 
three on each problem—the wr-ter has 
shown that the use of more protein either 
in the form of linseed or cottonseed meal, 
or by making a large part of the roughage 
alfalfa, about one-third less fee! is needed 
and the cost greatly reduced, more so 
when alfalfa is supplied to furnish the 
protein needed to off-set the deficiency 
of that nutrient in corn. During the last 
three years, an effort has been made to 
determine the most economical proportion 
of corn to alfalfa. In last winter’s test 
(1909-10) when three groups of two-year- 
old range steers—ten in each group— 
were fed on heavy, medium, and light ra- 


Hinkle, International Live Stock Exposition, 1909 

tions of corn, it was found that steers 
fed an average of 18.8 pounds of corn and 
8.7 pounds of alfalfa per day produced 
gains at a cost of $8.62 per hundred and 
a net profit of $2.03 per steer. The group 
limited to 15.6 pounds of corn per day, 
consuming with this 15 pounds of alfalfa, 
produced gains at a cost of $7.76 per hun- 
dred, the net profits per head being $4.48. 
The group fed but 12 pounds of corn per 
day, with 17.2 pounds of alfalfa, produced 
gains at a cost of $6.95 per hundred and 
the net profit per steer was $6.54. In 
making this determination of cost of gains 
and net profits, corn was figured at mar- 
ket price, 60 cents per bushel, and alfalfa 
$7 per ton, its market price in the stack 
on farm. These figures refer only to cost 
of feed. There is a certain amount of 
labor connected with feeding operations 
but in farm practice one man can feed a 
large number of cattle and it is conserva- | 
tive to say that the manure is well worth 
the cost of labor. No item for pork is 
included because the grain was fed in the 
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Cream Separators 


In Greatest Demand— 
Dairymen Investigate 


40% more cow owners chose Empires last 
year than in afy other year of their long, 
successful history. No other separator of 
any price or style even approached this great 
increase in demand. It proves that dairy- 
men are realizing more and more how much 
quality counts and that they are investigating 
more carefully before they buy. . 

Dairy Commissioners have been mak- 
ing the rules of cleanliness more strict. That's 
another reason why more cow owners are 
choosing Empires. They are kept perfectly 
sweet and clean without effort, no taint re- 
mains to spoil next skimming as is the case 
with ordinary separators, having nooks, 
corners, slots and crevices in the bow] parts. 

s 
Different Styles 

The Empire Line includes not only various 
sizes and capacities, but d’fferent styles of 
construction, offering wiiest — 
choice—every machine backed fF "q 
by the Empire Guaranty—as i g 
good as a Government Bond. VJ 
‘Take your choice, the Friction- }x=etl 
less Empire or the Empire pay 
Disc—each years ahead of sa% 
all others in improve ga 
ments. Letus prove to i 
you that Empires turn 
easily, skim perfectly and 
give no bother for many 
years after ordinary sep- 
nay have gone to the 
scra e. a 

FREE Dairyman « 

Guide to Dollars. Let 

us send you our cata- 

log of the complete 

Empire Line, setting forth the 

unbiased truth about different 

styles of separators. Address 
EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR CO. 
Factory, Bloomfield, N. J. 

















form of meal in order to eliminate pork 
Continued on Page 16 
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Let THECowsS 
~ Pay For IT- 


from the surplus earnings over and above 
what you are now getting for your butter 
and cream. 

Pay $5 at time of purchase and $5 a month 
until paid for in full. That is practically 
making the cows pay fora 
Monarch §.522:m 

Onarcn Separator 
and you save $20 to $25in agents’ profits and 
freight by ordering direct from factory. 

MONARCH CREAM SEPARATORS are 
pricedat from$29.75 up,accordingtocapacity 

They aresold withanunlimited 
guarantee that absolutely pro- 
tects you for 20 yrs. to come. 
Try the MONARCH 30 Days 
Free and if you don’t findit the 
easiest a gs Oe 
skimming, all 
@reund or you 
ever saw, send it back 

at our expense. 

Write today for ou 
plan of how your cows 
can pay for separator. 

LISLE MFG. CO. 

856 Main St.,Clarinda,Ia. 





No Plore Sore 


\s Shoulders 

Never lay off your horse. This $1.2 

Lankford Cotton Filled Collar beats 
. Galls ° 

bd 
eck. 
Lip, THE POWERS MFC. CO., 
1264 Sycamere St., Watertoe, low® 


Read Successful Farming Advertis~ 
ments. 
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Calves. 

If owners of dairy stock would always 
remember that the calf of the present is 
ro be the cow of the future the treatment 
would be different in the majority of 
cases. The food and general management 
should be such as will give full develop- 
ment to all parts. They need good care 
during the cold season and should be 
housed during rain or snow or cold, bit- 
ing winds; whatever lessens their com- 
fort or warmth lessens vitality also, and 
that means loss in growth. 

The calf that is reared for a place in 
the dairy herd should possess all neces- 
sary qualifications for such an important 
place. Its grandams on both sides should 
have a good record at pail or churn. Ex- 
amine udders at suitable age and note 
any malformations; occasionally there 
will be found three or sometimes five 
teats, an undesirable number; sometimes 
there will be a double teat, which will 
prove a troublesome feature. It will be 
better to discard all such. 

Handle the calves kindly, groom daily 
and they soon become accustomed to it. 
Much of the nervousness which we see 
in the young cow can be done away with 
if calves are given proper treatment. 
Teach them to lead from the very first. 
We all know how annoying it is to try to 
lead a mature animal that has not been 
“broke to it’ when young. The timidity 
of the young heifer with her first calf is 
nearly always due to training and not 
temperament. Do not allow calves to be 
teased, it will spoil the finest disposition. 
Neither allow blows. 

Growing calves should have such food 
as insures growth. Fat is not needed in 
the dairy calf. The food in winter should 
be clover hay, oats and bran; bright 
straw may be fed also, and roots for 
variety. Keep the calves comfortable— 
growth will follow as a natural conse- 
quence.—Mrs. A. C. McPherson, Ross Co.., 
Ohio. 


~~ ~——~ 











Guernsey Cow. Nankeen, 1297. Hes G.ven Over 8100 
Lbs. Milk In Eleven Monts. Cwned by James 
M. Cod...an, Brookline, Mass. 


A Common Mistake, 

Many farmers who do not own hand 
cream .separators, and several who do, 
frequently make a mistake in their man- 
agreement, of the cow and calf, where the 
calf is allowed to suck the cow. 

We ‘know of numerous instances in 
which some farmer, for some reason or 
other, turned the calf out with the cow. 
Sometimes this is done as a matter of 
convenience for a few days; or it may 
be done where one has so many cows to 
milk that they cannot be attended to 
properly. Again, if it is a young heifer's 
first calf, this is frequently done because 
she gives such a small quantity of milk 
that the farmer turns the calf out with 
her, expecting to take her up as a profit- 
able cow at her next calving. 

In any and all of these cases, the 
effect is generally ruinous. The cow grows 
accustomed to being with her calf, and 
if she is separated from it at weaning 
time, or even during the hour for milk- 
ing, there is at once a_ falling-off in 
the milk flow, caused by the change. In 
fact, such a dairy cow is almost sure to 
go entirely dry within a very short time 
after the calf is weaned or absent.—M, 
Albertué Ooverdell, Worth Co., Mo. 

. + * + + 








“A man is what a woman makes him,” 
so a cow is what a man makes her. A 
ow likes petting and appreciation as does 
the man, and a balance in the dairy is not 
complete without it—why not provide it? 

Keep the calf and young/héifer growin? 
by feeding good nitrogenous-foods. Breed 
when big enough and feed to capacity 
of heifer. 





* * * ™ * 
Boost for Successful Farming. 




























Implements 


ULL information regarding the best paint for use on farm buildings, 
implements and wagons is contained in this 116 page free book 
which every farmer should have. It explains the economy of using 
good paints and varnishes frequently and gives information regarding the 
painting of everything about the farm and the special paint for the purpose. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES FOR FARM USE 


There is a Sherwin-Williams’ Paint for every purpose about the farm, and 
you are always sure of the right paint, no matter what your requirement. If you 
want to paint your barn, you have Sherwin-Williams’ Commonwealth Barn Red; 
for your floors, Sherwin-Williams’ Floorlac or Inside Floor Paint; for your wagons, 
implements and machinery, Sherwin-Williams’ Wagon and Implement Paint, and 
every other conceivable kind of paint for every possible purpose. 


























This book gives a lot of painting infor- 


mation that every farmer should have, and 

shows how frequent use of good paint saves SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 

good money = a ney! — 

should have it—and we'll send it free to 

everyone who'll ask for it. PAINTS & VARNISHES 

The Sherwin-Williams dealer in your Address allinquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 

town can furnish you with the Sherwin- 665 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

_ Willia illiams’ Paint for r any purpose. In Canada, to 639 Center Street, Montreal. 


WhichOneWillYou 
Test on Your Farm 


for Ninety Days? 
Freight Prepaid 


Which will you try, 30 Days’ Free or 90 Days’ Ap- 

proval Test’ 

—Any capacity from 200 to 950 pounds per hour, 

according to your needs, and I'll save you from $25.00 
to $50.00 on the price. 

— he only Separator whose gearing runs in a ‘‘Bath a 
of Oil’ like a $5,000 automobile— Feature worth $50.00 alone. 
Automatically oils itself—Pour oil at the top,once a month 
from your oil jug or can—No danger of running dry, or ruining 
it like otbers — No oil cups to remember to fill or turn up twice a day. 
—Dust-proof — Danger-proof—All gears enclosed—simple but 

standard built and absolutely dependable. 


GALLOWAY ’S "Sec m on 


HIGH GRADE STANDARD CREAM SEPARATORS 














































































—Has the only revolving supply tank—worth $15.00 alone, —Let me send you my Big New Sep- 
—Easiest to clean and the few parts come out easy and arator Book—post paid—Free, so you and your wife and 
can't get back out of place. the boys and girls can talk it over and then try one of 
— Easiest to run—bigh crank—low tank. With no high my separators under my easy plan for you to do it. 
lifting and no *‘back-breaking’’ cranking. You'll call it the best if you test it alongside any of the 








—Gets the finest quality cream and all of it—no lumps highest priced $85.00 and $110.00 separators sold 
or churning, as Nature's true principle is followed without anybody today—makers—catalog houses —dealers—j 


































forcing either the milk or cream the wrong way up or down. or anybody else. Write me today. 
—Skims closest in any climate or season, no matter 

whether your milk is warm or cold. war ante Gallow: bt ft 7 
—Is as handsome a machine, compact and substantial, 









193 Galloway 7 Waterloo, la. 


as you ever saw or could find. Beautiful finish. 






















A Wonderful Assortment, All Tested [Ocis. 


The greatest bargain of the year. Over 100,000 of these 
Collections sold last year. Better send your order to-day. 


BEET, Estocted Red Turnip, earliest, best. ONION. Ertestebes wt. 31bs., 1000 bus. per acre. 
CABBAG E, Winter Header, sure header,fine PARSNIP te Sugar, long, smooth, sweet. 
CARROT,Ferfectediialt Long,besttablesort. an waitel Icicle, long, crisp, tender, best. 
CELERY, Winter Giant, large, crisp, good, TOMATO, Earliest in World, larce, smooth, fine. 
eee a Family Favorite, favoritesort. TU Sweetest German, swect, large. 
Bell’s Prize Head, early, tender. Siower Seeds, 500 sorts mixed, large packet. 
MUSE Se MELON Luscious Gem, best grown. Sweet Peas, '4 02. California Giants Grand Mxd. 
WATERME LOR, Bell Bell’s Early, extrafine. Catalogue and Check for 10 cts. free with order, 


QeP~ This socts. returned on first 25c. order. J, J, BELL SEED C0., Deposit, N.Y. 
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Beef Production in the Middle West. 
[Continued From Page 14) 

from the experiment. In ordinary feed- 
ing operations, it is considered more profit- 
able to feed the corn whole and convert 
the droppings into pork. It is not un- 
reasonable to think, therefore, that the 
profits in commercial feeding could be 
made considerably larger than is indicated 
by the results of this test where the cattle 
were disturbed more or less by frequent 
weighings. The real purpose of the ex- 
periment, however, was to show the pos- 
sibilities of a much more limited use of 
corn and a correspondingly more liberal 
feeding of alfalfa hay under present con- 
ditions. All three groups were fed the 
same length of time and marketed on the 
same day. The heavy and medium fed 
groups sold for practically the same price 
per hundred and the light fed cattle for 
10 cents per hundred less, because they 
were a bit lower in flesh. In computing 
profits, however, both the cost price and 
selling price were considered. 
possible that 10 pounds of corn per day 
and considerably more alfalfa would have 
increased the profit and it is likely too 
that the use of some shock corn—the 
cheaper stalks to supplement the alfalfa— 
would lessen still more the cost of produc- 
tion on the average farm. In two experi- 
ments performed in previous years, the 
use of field cured corn stover valued at 
$2.50 per ton lessened the cost of produc- 
tion 50 cents per hundred as compared 
with alfalfa used as the sole roughage. 


Cut From First Prize and Grand Champion Carcass of the 
Two Year Old Steer International Live Stock Exposition 


From the results of all the experiments 
that bave been conducted to date at this 
station, the writer is strongly of the 
opinion that under present conditions with 
corn selling at a high price, but with the 
stalks—containing much nutriment as 
they do—left on the farms unused for the 
most part, and with the great possibilities 
of alfalfa and clover culture in the Mis- 
souri vatiey, beef may be produced at 
much less expense than under a system of 
heavy grain feeding during a short period 
of time. It is not a question as to whether 
or not the stalk of the corn plant should 
be used, but rather the manner of its feed- 
ing, whether in the form of shock corn, 
detached stalks, shredded stover, or corn 
silage. The recent Indiana experiments 
show much in favor of corn silage as a 
part of the ration for fattening cattle. 
In the experiment of that station, con- 
ducted 1908-09, it was found that beef 
was produced on a ration consisting of 
shelled corn, cottonseed meal and corn 
silage at a cost of $9.79 per hundred, 
whereas on corn and clover hay, without 
silage, the cost of producing 100 pounds 
of gain was $12.99. A part of this differ- 
ence, however, might be attributed to the 
use of cottonseed meal in the one group, 
and a somewhat lighter ration of corn. 
We are in need of more experimental data 
on a comparison of shock corn and corn 
silage. Silage has its advantages in that 
it is preserved in a very convenient form 
to feed, regardless of weather conditons. 
It is wonderfully well relished, so much 
so that practically none of the stalk is 
refused, the grain itself is softened, but 
few hogs are needed to pick up the waste, 
and a large amount of valuable feeding 
material is stored in a small space, there 
being more pounds of dry matter’in a 
cubic foot of silage than in the same space 





It is barely | 
jerly used in fattening cattle 


|tain to lower the cost of beef production, 
jand, judging from the appearances of nu- 


| larger 





of hay well packed in the mow. While 
it would seem that a large quantity of 
silage would be objectionable for fatten- 
ing purposes, just as is true of green 
grass in the spring of the year, owing to 
its large water content, it can be safely 
used in half the quantity most desirable 
for milk production—20 pounds per day 
for the beef steer as compared with 40 
pounds per day for the heavy milking 
cow. The possibilities of silage for fat- 
tening cattle are yet to be determined, 
but it would seem reasonable to think that 
an excellent use of this material could be 
made on farms where a sufficiently large 
number of steers are fed to make a good 
sized silo practicable, or where several 
mileh cows are kept in addition to the 
herd of fattening steers A moderate 
amount of corn silage, a liberal allowance 
of alfalfa hay and perhaps a few pounds 
of linseed or cottonseed meal in the day’s 
ration certainly looks good for profitable 
heef production in the middle west. Al- 
falfa should unquestionably be made to 
take the place of much of the corn form- 
It is @er- 


merous carcasses of steers fed liberally 
on alfalfa, it also improves very materially 
the quality of the beef. 

Pork must be made chiefly from grain, 
and it can be made much more cheaply 
than beef or mutton on rations consisting 
almost entirely of grain. Beef and mut- 
ton production can only compete with 
pork when they are made in a large part 
from the less expensive roughage, which 
the hog is unable to utilize. We would 
have no need to worry over the future 
supply of beef, notwithstanding the de- 
cline of the range, if we would make a 
use of our cheaper, more bulky 
foodstuffs unfit for anything else—by-pro- 
ducts, as it were, in .ur farm operations. 

Ax * * * * 
Dairy Notes in_Season. 

Banish /Ahe germs that effect the quai- 
ity of mjlk/ and butter in warm weather 
by the tpifing-water process. 

To be“4ure the cows understand and 
appreciate a few gentle pats and kindly 
words at milking time. 

There is only one time to churn, these 
warm days, and that is early in the 
morning. 

And mind this: If you want your 
butter to present an attractive appear- 
ance, market it early in the day. 

It is not an easy matter to print but- 
ter nicely in warm weather but it can 
be done if the butter is firm enough and 
the print well scalded and sufficiently 
cooled. 

There is nothing gained and much lost 
by selling the heifer calf from the best 
butter-making cow. 

Don't let anyone move the cows faster 
than a comfortable walk on the way to 
or from the pasture. 

The cows cannot produce good pure 
milk and plenty of it on nothing. One 
cow with plenty to eat is worth two half 
kept. 

Worry is as bad for the cows as the 
human family. Never worry the cows in 
any way. The contented cow is _ not 
apt to show a refractory disposition by 
kicking the bucket or refusing to “give 
down her milk.” 

The calf you are fattening will run 
and lose flesh if given too much liberty. 
The best place for the youngster is a 
well bedded and darkened box stall. 

_ Yeexperienced farm buttermaker, has 
it ever eccurred to yOu how much pleas- 
ure and Satisfaction there is in making, 
yes and eating, your own butter that 
you know tobe clean, pure and good. 
This is one Of eur privileges I fear some 
of us do not half appreciate.—Fannie 
M. Wood, Rush Co >I nd. 

* ¢ ¢ * & 


Good machine oil is faz cheaper in the 
end than a cheap grade.\ Heavy or thick 
oil is not necessarily good oil. You can 
judge pretty well by the feel. Hard oil 
makes an excellent lubricant where a 
grease can be used. 

Take a crowbar and spa 
when you plow and dig out 
you come to it. 
expensive repairs. 


with you 
d éry stone as 
Saves machinery and 


| 





The Simplest, Strongest 


And Most Convineng Of 
Cream Separator 


Arguments 


We cannot believe that there is 
a sensible man living who would 
put his own money into the pur- 
chase of any other than a DE 
LAVAL cream separator, for 
his own use, if he would but first 
avail of the opportunity open to 
everyone to SEE and TRY an 
improved DE LAVAL machine 
before buying any other. 

It is hardly possible to say more 
than this. It is hardly possible to 
put the simple truth in plainer 
words. It would hardly seem 
possible to say it more convinc- 


ingly. 

The TRIAL of a DE LAVAL 
machine is free to every respon- 
sible man thinking of buying a 
cream separator. We have agents 
inevery locality for this purpose. 
If you don’t know the agent in 
your neighborhood send to us 
ror his name and address and it 
wil] be a pleasure to give your in- 
quiry prompt and courteous at- 
tension. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165-167 BROADWAY 178-177 WILLIAM 6T. 
NEW YORK MONTREAL 

42 &. MADISON ST. 14 & 16 PRINCESS 6T. 
CHICAGO WINNIPEG 

DRUMM & GACRAMENTO STS 1016 WESTERN AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


. HOG RAISERS 
ATTENTION! 


Is it worth 4 cents per head per 
year to have your hogs free 
from lice and other profit-eating 
parasites? Send me your name 
and let me tell you how my 
RUBBING POST will do this. 
Cheapest and most effective 
method in use. No labor re- 
quired. Works the year ’round. 
Not dangerous to heavy brood 
sows. Write for price 
and description. 
S. B. WASSON, 
415 S. Washington St. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Raise Them Without Milk 


Booklet FREE 
J. W. BARWELL., Waukegan, Illinois 








CALVE 


Read the advertising pages. 
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Maintaining the Health of the Herd. 

The health of the herd is a matter 
of prime importance. Suitable food, pure 
water, good ventilation, proper exercise 
and good care are all necessary. The 
yreat question that confronts us is 
where to draw a line between the es- 
sentials and the non-essentials and this 
js a question that must be governed by 
the individual himself according to the 
exigencies of the case. With dairying 
the same as with other branches of ¢ni- 
mal husbandry there is such a thing as 
being “more nice than wise” and it is 
up to the man himself to draw this line 
aright and accomplish the best results 
with the least expense. 

Some dairymen object to using stan- 
chions. but the swing stanchion is not 
hard on the cow after she becomes used 
to it. especially the new and improved 
models. Tying a cow might con- 
sidered cruel, but the real inhumanity 
of the whole thing comes from keeping 
the cow in a stable all the time without 
allowing her to go outside and exercise. 
Some dairymen have water in front of 
their cows all of the time and personally 
I believe that it is a very good method 
but with a large proportion of dairymen 
it is more of a detriment than a_ bene- 
fit, for they neglect to turn the cattle 
out for exercise every day. Such a wat- 
ering system should not be introduced 
if it will deprive the cattle of their daily 
exercise. , 

To keep cows as they should be dur- 
ing the winter involves considerable time 
and labor. and how to reduce -these to 
a minimum is the problem we must solve. 

There are numerous methods of tying 
dairy cattle and all have some points 
of utility but everything considered we 
like the swing stanchion better than any 
other method of tying that can be had 
at a reasonable cost. 

The mangers and 
tight and kept neat 
cows should be kept 
from cleaning their flanks 


gutter should’ be 
and clean. The 
clean and aside 
and udders 


they should be groomed twice or three 
times a week. We oftentimes run an 
old house broom through the cutting 
machine far enough to cut it off and 
‘eave a square, stiff edge and cut oi 
the handle about two feet from the 
to use on the cows. This is less harsh 
than a curry comb and a man can go 
over a quite a herd while he would be 
cleaning two or three cows with a comb 
and brush. Some may argue that it is 
a piece of over-refinement to clean a cow 
in this manner, but I tell you frankly 
the consumers of dairy products are 
becoming alarmed, and justly over 
the conditions under which milk is being 
produced and ten years from now dairy- 
men will look back and wonder at their 
stupidity at trying to produce milk un- 
der the conditions as they exist at the 
present time. 

It is not only in certain localities, 
but everywhere in the dairy sections, that 
improvements in the methods of caring 
for the stock and ‘hhandling the products 
is being made. ‘There is no other branch 
of farming that has enlisted the scien- 
tifie ability of the country to such an 
extent. as dairying. At the present time 
on many of our best dairy farms the 
work in every department is being con- 
ducted on scientific principles—W, Mil- 
ton Kelley, Erie Co., N. Y. 

* + ~ * * 


sO, 


Improving the Herd, 

Whether you consider yourself a dairy- 
man or not no doubt you keep cows and 
milk them. If so then you may as well 
have as ~ood cows as possible, for a good 
cow takes no more stable room, eats no 
more hay, requires no more attention than 
a very poor producer. 

It would seem that everybody would 
want better, cows than he has, no mat- 
ter how goed they are. Yet this is the 
exception rather than the rule, ju@ging 
by deeds instead of words. A very small 
per cent only have good dairy sires. A 





still smaller per eent endeavor by test 


to find out which cows are worthy of a 
place in the herd as breeding stock. As 
long as the scrub bull and scrub cow 
exist there will be no herd improvement. 

An animal doesn’t have to be pedigreed 
to be good—and a pedigree is not a 
sure indication of excellence in dairy pro- 
duction. So in choosing a bull especial- 
ly it is necessary to know what his pre- 
decessors have been gvod for. There are 
some very poor pedigreed dairy stock 
for sale. 

If the sire came from a good cow and 
his lineage was noted for milk produc- 
tion the chances are that he will im- 
prove the herd he heads. By testing and 
selection the common cows can be rapid- 
ly improved so that it is not necessary 
to buy pure bred stock. But it is use- 
less to buy a good sire and make no ef- 
fort to know what cows are the best to 
breed from. It is a slow process of im- 
provement when all cows are retained 
and their offspring also. The poorest 
ones keep dragging the record down. 

Besides bloca of dairy excellence it is 
of course necessary to feed properly. Tim- 
othy hay and oat straw will not make 
the best herd on earth produce very well. 
On the other hand a good dairy ration 
for even a scrub herd will help a whole 
lot at the pai) end. 

No one can expect as much milk from 


a herd improperly housed and fed as 
from one receiving regular, intelligent 
attention. Fall-fresh cows will do bet- 


ter than spring fresh. 

It has been found that the farmer who 
made improvement and profit was a stu- 
dent of dairy farming. He was a reacer 
of dairy literature to the extent of be- 
coming a disciple of better dairying. Un. 
til a man has ambition to do better he 
never does. When he reads with indiff- 
erence or ridicule he’s a standpatter for 
whom there is no hope. But when he 
gets enthused and begins to rractice what 





he reads then there is hope for his herd 
Improvement, 





keep unless you use an 1H 


faction, are never worth the price. 


out, year after year. 


we ask. 
and practical than any other, 


Four sizes in each style. 


IH-C LIN 


From Every Pail of Milk 
With Least Labor 


OU are not making all the money you could make out of the cows you 
You know how much 

butter fat you lose if you skim the old-fashioned way—from 20 per cent 
to 40 per ccnt—not to mention the time and labor wasted. Such methods are 
out of the question for the farmer with the 1910 spirit of progress. It is equally 
poor business to use a cheap, out-of-date or makeshift separator. 
chines are hard to clean, hard to turn, last but a short time, never give satis- 


C Cream Harvester. 


The money-making dairyman is the man who invests in a separator that 
will skim to a trace; that is simple enough to be kept perfectly sweet at all 
times, so he gets quality cream; one that turns easily—so that any member of 
the family may skim without effort; one that will do the work day in and day 
For such a separator choose one of the 


I H C CREAM HARVES 


Be sure to investigate these machines before you consider buying any other make at any Aya 
You don’t need to be an expert to see that the design and construction of an I 
The only one with dust and milk-proof gearing; most perfect straining device 
insuring pure cream and skim milk; frame entirely protected from wear by bronze bushings at all points; has 
largest shafts, bushings and bearings; simplest, surest, most economical oiling arrangement; flexible top 
bearing prevents vibration and keeps bowl steadied, no matter if power is unevenly applied; many other 
features equally superior to all other separators. 
IHC Cream Harvesters are made in two styles—the Bluebell, gear drive—the Dairymaid, chain drive. 
No matter how few or how many cows you keep, we can meet your requirements. 


See the International local agent; or write direct to us for further particulars. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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That is all 
C is more simple 







COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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The Breed that Suits Me. 

The August number of your paper, Suc- 
cessful Farming, contains a picture of the 
fine Jersey bull, Flying Fox, if I am right- 
ly informed, this was in 
state, Pennsylvania, for $7,500. A farmer 
here paid freight on a cow and $100 for 
the service of same. The calf. a bull. at 
the age of four years was offered at auc- 
tion, the only bid was $15 and the price 
at private sale was only $25 though reg- 
istered and a desirable animal At the 
same sale a thoroughbred heifer yearling 
brought $13. from same stock a bull sold 
for $13 No bid could be obtained for an 
old thoroughbred cow and at another sale 
where Durhams sold for S35 to S45 a 
cLoice Jersey was tid in at S25 

I mention these 
of the farmers in 
cow is preferred 
veal will sell for 
than one from a dairy type and after ten 
vears five dollars from the 
CAPCASS. 

I am willing that every farmer shall 
keep the breed of cows he most prefers 
but fourteen years’ experience to 
me that the little, mealy nose 
are good property for a farmer who is 
willing to befriend them every day in the 
year. The creamery checks are sure nearly 
nine months each vear. With a silo and 
protein feeds to balance a ration we can 


one sold 





the mind 
A beefy 
a vear a 
two or three dollars more 


facts to show 


this 
bere titise 


section 
once 


or ten more 


prov es 
Jerseys 


this | 


supply customers three months with first | 


quality butter which is much improved 
in quantity and quality since using hand 
separator. 


| 





remembered. 


the other extreme and get a name which yse in the herd, it will be my purpose to 
is either readily understood nor easily !try and point out a few of the deficiencies 


will be found that the 


It 


commonly found in cows that are pur 


smaller the name the more valuable it|¢hased for use in the dairy. 


will become. 

The farmer who is successful, naturally 
advertises, although he may not think 
he an advertiser in the strict sense 
of the word. His products advertise his 
work. Some day he will want to ad- 
vertise his business in the papers, then 
he will want to use bis farm name. 

Ile should by all means have his mail 
addressed by the name he has chosen for 
his farm If he out 
should have them stamped 
his own. 


is 


sends 


so they will 


We are going 


be identified as 

on the assumption that the products of 
the farm that has a name will 

the best quality 


products he | 


' 
' 





be of }and some suck the other cows. 


Many times we buy a cow that to al! 
appearances will be a valuable addition to 
our herd, but when we have her at hom 
we find that she is deficient in one teat or 
quarter, sometimes two of them. Another 
one may give bloody milk in a teat or 
two. Another milks hard. Another show. 
am enormous udder development... which 
upon trial proves to be meaty and nearl; 
as large when milked out as before. 

Some have garget and some jump every 
fence on the farm and lead the whok 
herd into mischief. Some suck themselves 
Some giv: 
a large quantity of white, thin miJk that 


The progressive farmer who is alive to} is not profitable for butter or cheese and 


the opportunities of the present day will|} that is below the market 


It 


see the Necessity of naming the farm. 


will pay him many fold 
a * + * + 


That Calf Lot. 


Where are you planning to keer the 
voung calves this summer? 

I imagine [I hear one man answer. 
“I've never thought much about it, but 
any old place is good enough for the 
sucking calves.” 

But this man is mistaken. The calf 


needs a good place to summer as well as 


the cow. I think the wise farmer will 
see to it that the calves have a comfort- 
able lot for their cuarters. 

In the first place there ought to be 
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I learn from record kept that the year 
1892 with cows purchased my checks 
amounted to S5¢@C. Last season a care- 
ful's selected herd of my own raising my 
checks were SU7S. Price of butter aver- 
age 1802, ISkKe, 1906, 24.48. Allowing 
one-third difference in price we still have 
a gain of S238, same number of cows and 
sume farm showing experience and knowl- 
edge obtained to be worth $40 capital as 
the interest comes in the creamery checks, 

BF’. 1. Champlin, Orwell, Pa. 

j * * * * ad 
Naming the Farm. 

Successful Farming has had a good 
deal to say about the importance of nam- 
ing the farm. It has brought good re- 
sults and many of, our folks have written 
us telling the naw of their farm and the 
value that it has™been to them. 

More and more it is becoming a custom 
to give names to farms, and especially the 
fruit and dairy farms. The aim should 
be to have the name mean something, 
and as a distinguishing mark when mar- 
keting produce, 

There is no question but that a name 
in connection with a fruit or dairy farm, 
which sells good produce, a splendid 
asset. It one of the modern methods 
of advertising and grows on the user of 
the name, and he will find that he uses 
it in conversation and associates it with 
the products that he has to offer on the 
market. Not only does he become accus- 


Is 


is 


tomed to it, but the consumer or pur- 
chaser of the products as well. 

In choosing a name for a farm there 
comes a temptation to select some hack- 





Driving Home The Cows 





plenty of good shade. Calves that must 
stand lie in the hot sun and pant 
and fight the flies will not do well. 
saw an ideal calf lot one day. There 
were about four acres in the plot of 
ground, and it was well grown up in 
blue grass. On the north line of the 
enclosure ran a small stream of clear 
water beside whose banks grew great 
elm trees with overspreading branches. 
Ilere the calves could come after grazing 
and lie uncer their cooling shades. The 
puve spring water was always at their 
command, and they often refreshed them- 
selves by drinking of it. In one part of 
the lot was a long shed where the calves 
could go from the cold rains that some- 
times fell in spring and summer. 

While it is not possible for every calf 
lot to be as ideal as this one, yet the 
farmer should make it a point to have 
three things in this lot. A shed or 
shade, grass and plenty of water. Tim- 
othy or clover is better than a bare lot. 
and even a patch of oats or wheat is 
better than nothing. A shade should be 
provided if it nothing more than an 
artificial arbor built from brush. The 
water for the calf lot may not be the 
pure sparkling spring water, but it ooght 
to be clean and healthful. Avoid frog 
ponds and hog wallows.—W. D. Neale, 
Otero, Co., Colo. 

-_ « * * * 
Replenishing the Dairy Herd. 
This is one of the most important ques- 
tions that enters into the management 
of the dairy. To speak from the stand- 
point of the dairyman who is producing 


Is 


neyed or simple name that is quite com-| milk for the city trade and buying from 


und on the other hand, to go 


men, 





to'twenty to thirty new cows each year for 








requirements 
for shipping to the city trade. 


Some are ugly and quarrelsome and 
drive their horns and heads into every 
other animal on the farm and are dear 


at any price. even though they may yield 
a profit at the pail. 

Now and then some lean, lank and 
promising little cow may prove an 
cellent individual if she is given an 
portunity and few and far between we 
may buy some excellent cow, really a 
prize, which the necessities of her owner 
had forced him to sell. 

Such has been my experience while buy- 
ing cows for use in my dairy and it is the 
same problem that all dairymen face who 
do not grow their own cows and depend 
upon buying a new cow when one is need- 
ed in the herd. 

Provided a dairyman could always buy 
good cows even at an advanced price he 
could no doubt find it to his advantage to 


un 
x- 
op- 


turn his whole attention solely to his 
dairy products: but such not being the 
case: it becomes a question of what is 


the best permanent policy. 

First let us consider the economical or 
financial aspect of the matter. <A really 
good cow is worth from $50 to $80-in 
almost any dairying section and at ans 
time of the year. It is my opinion that 


we can grow a young heifer from the 
time she is dropped until she has her 
first calf for about-$40 and from that 


time she will pay her way until she is 
worth $50 or more: providing of course 
that nothing serious befalls her. 

So much for the economical view of the 
matter besides having the thing we want 
and at the time we want it and having 
it reared under our own eyes and bet- 
ter for all pracitcal purposes than any- 
thing we could buy for more money. The 
convenience of having the thing you 
want always at hand instead of having to 
look for it elsewhere is always of im- 
portance. 

You may ask me why I still continue 
to buy cows for my dairy. Simply be- 
cause when we are shipping our whole 
milk to the city we do not have any 
skimmed milk to feed calves with and 
with all of these faults and drawbacks 
we can buy our cows cheaper than we 
can grow them, without the skim-milk. 
While making city milk I have found 
this question of buying cows the worst 
drawback that I have had to contend 
with, and have often been tempted to 
give up shipping milk and ship the cream 
instead of milk, in order to have the 
skim-milk to raise our calves with. Some 
of my statements may sound a little 
queer to dairymen in some localities, but 
facts, actual stubborn facts will bear me 
out in these statements. This practice of 
going out and buying cows of miscel 
laneous breeding is one of the knottiest 
and most perplexing problems that I have 
ever faced in my dairying experience 
and it has proven a stumbling block to 
more than one practical and enterpris- 
ing dairyman.—W. Milton Kelley, Eric 
Co., N. Y. 

* 


* * 


Farming successfully is a matter of 
pluck, not luck and calls for the best 
there is in man, for the soil, if climate 
and conditions are right, will royally re- 
spond to his efforts, heaping golden treas- 
ures at his feet by way of a reward.—/). 
B. Phillips, Washington Co., Tenn. 


* * 
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WHAT A PUBLI 
SALE ait zh 








WHEN MR. COLLINS PREPARED HIS AUC- 


—ABOUT THE WONDERFUL 


NEW BUTTERFLY CREAM SEPARATOR 


READ MR. COLLINS’ LETTER 


















name of the $100 Separator] 
that sold for $21.25 is printed 
in our Free Catal send for it 











T ON ILLS & and among other things wrote,**For Sale—one 
ae, Butterfly Cream Separator " he probab! y 
oe t that he would get considerably lees money for the machine 
e had paid us for fi ear before. No doubt he would have felt 
satiofied to take $30.90 or % ferthe machine. The extra butter he 








-Albaugh-Dover Co., 





Ansonia, Ohio, 





Chicago. Iil. 








made last year with the New Datteras ream Spppeatec had already 
more than paid back to him the entire first >ost of machine Onthe 
other hand, his neighbor who owned a $1W..0 agency machine und oubt- 

edly expected to get at least $60.00 at thiasale for sach a widely adver- 

vised piece of machinery. 


BUT THE NEIGHBORS KNEW CREAM SEP- 


ARATORS and the New Butterfly Cream Separatox brougtit 


s we. Collins $10.20 more after a year’s use than 
he paid us for the new machine and $1) #0 more than ve ask yo to 
irect 


pay us this year  — the New Butterfly machina of the same size, 
om our factory. The other widely advertised cream separator so):l 
under the hammer for $78.00 less than the sgency price Both machines 
were placed where all the neighbors could 3tam‘ne them carefully and. 
In their opinion, the New Butterfly Ssparator was ac.uali, worth 
more t twice as muchias the high priced agency mavhine. 


THEY KNEW THAT THE NEW BUTTERFLY 
SKIMS THE CLOSEST fixer}. orer..2* mis, tom the 


time t t enters tne bow! at the 
top until it leaves Se 4 skim milk outlet at the bottom receives 
from four toe t skimmings. That meaazs, 't ts :mpossible for 
any cream to be Jeft in the skim milk. Tha naignbors knew these 
things, and they were willing to pay $50.0) to get che New Butterfly 
Cream Separator. 





rator ‘of your people, 








Dear Sifs---In the spring- of 1909 I bought a cream sepa- 
called the New Butterfly No. 4 1-2, 
that cost me $39 80 At my public sale it sold for 

$50 00 My neighbor sold’a .. . Separator that cost 
him $100.00 for $21.25. These machines were both sold at 
my place and on the same day. 

I could have sold three or four.more of the New 
Butterfly machines. You can look for an order as soon as 
I get- moved and need a cream separator. Will move to 
Camden, Ohio. the middle of February, 1910, so please 
send ail Mail to that place, 


Yours very truly, 


tf N. Goc€hLww. 























SIEST TO CLEAN ne Guanes that no cream separator made t 
cleaned so quickly and thoroughly as the Nas 
tterfly In the tirst place, the b New Butterfly skimming device is made of aluminu 
we sanitary, easily cleaned, non-rusting metal to which butter fat and slime will not sti: 
ut even if it were necessary to scrub the one-piece aluminum skimming device of the Ne ¥ 
Butterfly Cream Separator as Fp do the many different tin and tinned steel! parte of other 


THEIR WIVES KNEW THAT THE NEW BUTTERFLY IS THE 


parators, this machine could atill be cleaned more perfectly and quickly than andi other 
° alum'noum blades sre h'ngec at their inner edges, so that they ma ay be spread eget like 
tite laaves of a bouk, making it easy for you to clean them quickly and perfectly. he miik 


cfreath spouts are witle open and easy to wash, as shown in the illustration, instead of 
» AND UP TO being cl pipe shaoe tubes, as used in other separators. Warm milk decomposes rapiily 
and nothi i taint cream one butter so quickly asa foul smelling cream separator which 

catinot bejkept vivan 

















$463 


EVERYONE IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD KNEW ‘tinct ts 
hiné, and those who attended the eale had an opportunity of trying tlie two machines 

tide by aide They toand that any ten-year-old boy or girl can run the New Butterfly 
Creata Separator without getting tired. They compared the way the two machines were 
built; they eaw tor themeeives why the New Butterfly Cream Separator runs so easily. In the 
firet place. all the gearing shafts are vertical, and the lower end of each turns in a phosphor 
bronze socket on a frictionless pivot ball bearing. like the jeweled setting of a watch. en, 
too, these nearings are always bathed in oi) ey found also that the bowl and aluminam 
skimming Sours of. the New Butterfly Cream Separator weigh less than 7 pounds, whereas the bowl ani 
skimming device of the other separator weigh considerably more. They were willing to pay $50.00 


for such a tight running separator 





THIRTY WE WANT YOU TO. 
DAYS’ iehSirmnd'get tie Pres Bool, Fst Bt 





KNOW how to pudse cream separators. 
. copy of our Free Catalog. We build every New Butterfly 





We want you to have 





We sell direct to you at prices from $14.85 to $46.30. Write 


| out the Coupon and send it to us. 








REDUCED 1910 ae 
No. 1 


Néw Butterfly Jr. 
Cream Separator. 
Capacity, 0 qts. per hour. 
N 2 New Butterfly Jr. 
0. Cream Separator 
Capacity. % qts, per hour, 
ig N New Butterfly Jr 
a 0. Cream Separator, 
=. 3 Capacity. 145 qts. per hour. 
‘ New Butterfly 
”} No. 34 Cream Separator. o 0 
vy Capacity,170-1%5 qts. per br. — 
New Butterfly , 
No. 43 Cream Separator. $398 60 


Capacity,220-245 qts. per hr. 


| No, 54 Seances CAG30 
Capacity, 270-2% qts. per hr. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. 


2148 MARSHALL BLVD., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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7 ie OUT THE COUPON 


or write us a postal card or N 
letter now, before you forget 
about it, and receive free 
and postpaid the most 








complete Cream Sepa- 9 
rator Catalog ever “& 
printed. r § 







DO IT NOW! A 
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Live Stock 





: | Special contributions by farmers and 
| stockmen welcomed. | 
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and the Horse. 

the complaint made 
for the farmer's wife 
alone on account of 
of meeting an automobile. If 
would take a little time to 
horses to not fear the auto 
would be overcome. There 
are Pr weer of automobiles in the country 
nowadays and ample opportunity af- 
forded to train the eolts and older horses 
to understand them just they become 
rwcustomed to the steam cars on the rail- 
or the steam threshers that come 
farm every season. The auto has 
to stay and the education of the 
to understand them is necessary. 
the colts, and the old horses as 
well. Do so with kindness and avoid the 
use of the whip. Use common sense and 
patience 


What Shall 


Auto 
we hear 
not safe 
anywhere 


The 
Often 
that it 
drive 
danger 
the farmer 
educate - 
this danger 


is 
to 


the 


Is 
as 


roads 
to the 
come 

horses 
Train 


” > 


With 


x * « 


We Do 
Horse. 
The old horse! He has served you 

ong. Ile has served you faithfully a good 

many years. In his younger days he de- 
lighted to take you to town or spinning 
along the shaded roads to church on 

Sunday. After that, next day, he was 

ready for the collar and his share of the 

load again. Always ready to go, in rain 

vr sunshine. He never complained. 
Now brother, that’s more than you can 

say for yourself without exaggerating, 

You know there were times when you 

were laid up with the grippe. You know 

there were times when your head ached 
too bad to work. Times when you could- 

n't see straight for the pain. Or you had 

the toothache, the rheumatism or some 


the Old 


} cold blood, AS an assassin acould murder 
a man for his» money, just beeause he 
is an old horse? 

{ couldn't. I wouldn’t do it if I could. 
My heart is not so cruel, and yet, I'm 
not chicken-hearted either. The principle 
of the thing is all wrong. One's best 
friend, at least, ought to have a square 
deal. Don't you think so’ 

Why man, it’s like taking your own 
son out and striking him down. The 
old horse was a colt when the boys and 
girls were young. How they did love 
each other! And the youngsters 
slip a lump of sugar to him. 
used to play with him and feed 
apples and bread, ete. 

Those were jolly times! 
enjoy it, secretly anyway. 
children enjoyed it and it 
them. 

Nor 


so? 


They 


Tlow you did 
The colt and 
was good for 


No- 
when 


has he forgotten those times. 
tice how he pricks up his ears 
children are about. He thinks of the 
times when he was young. What times 
he and the children did have romping 
together. Those things were grafted into 
his young soul even as a tree is grafted. 
They took root and grew. . He couldn't 
forget them. 

And the children, they're 
and women now, haven't 
exuer. Don't they ever talk over the 
old times they had teaching him to eat 
eggs’ Don't they ever tell about teasing 
the old horse when he was a colt, and 
then running from him to make him 
chase them? Don't they? Even if they 
don’t farm now they haven't forgotten it. 
Ask them. They couldn't forget it under 
penalty of death. 

Take your old horse out and place him 
beside the young one—the one you bought 
to replace him. The old horse used to 
be as good as the young one every bit. 
The only difference between them now is 
age. 

Think 


grown men 
forgotten it 


of the land you have plowed 

















Plenty of Fresh Water 


(7) ailment that kept 

Maybe the old horse felt 
But he went on just 
the same. Yourself one of the boys| 
was behind him with lines to guide him, 
when he went out of the track, and a 
whip to touch him up when he got be- 
hind. tut you, dear friend, you were 
your own master. When you felt out 
of sorts rou just hung up the hoe and 
juit. After all. the old horse was an 
all ‘round better machine that yourself. 
Eh? 

And now you want to get rid of him. 
He has passed beyond the age of much 
usefulness and you intend to replace him 
with something like he used to be when 
he was young. But what will you do? 
Will you sell him to some sportsman to 
feed to his dogs? Or is your heart harder 
than that? Can you take one whom 


ther little 
in the house. 
madly at times too, 


you've loved and petted as a child out/in the harness. 


to some obscure corner of the farm and 
lift up the gun and shoot him down in 


you | 


| year’s end to another. 


with that old horse! Think of the small 
grain you have sown with him. And 
the corn you have planted and cultivated 
with him. In other words, just think 
of the money that one old horse has 
helped you to make. He deserves to be 
your business partner. 

Now look about you. 
fine house with all of 
ture. Ilere’s your big 
wagons, buggy: in fact everything you 
own almost, that horse has helped pay 
for. Ele has enabled you to live better. 
clothe yourself better and to give the 
children their education. The old horse 
has worked like a slave for you. Don't 
sell the old horse to some dog-fancier to 
kill and feed to his dogs. 

No, just take the dear old pet back into 
the barn. He has stood by you to the 


There's 
its elegant 
barn, machinery, 


your 


lvery last and will do so until he drops 


He was ever so faith- 
Never absent nor tardy from one 


His record makes 


ful. 


would | 


him | 


furni- | 


‘| Would Y More Water 


With the same power interest You? 


from deep wells 
It is accomplished with the Double-Acting 


“American” 
Deep Well Pump 


It delivers full cylinder 
capacity both on the Down- 
stroke and the Up=-stroke. 
It requires at no e more 
power than theup-stroke of 
a single-acting cylinder of 
the same displacement. 

Send for the most com- 
plete deep well catalogue 
ever issued, No. 110 just off 
the press, mailed free. 


General Offee and — 
Avrora, Ill., U. 8. 
Chicago Office, - - First National Bank Building. 


| 70¢ up to $4.25 Buys the Most Useful) 


Article Any Farmer Can Own 


It {s the great Burr Automatic Safety 
Tackle —the one rope tackle block 
that does a chain block’s work. One man 

can do the work of four ta in chang- 
ani- 

















th, wedges 
and eccentrics to bite, tear and wear 
rope. It locks unfa!lingly and holds 
firmly and safely on greasy and wet 
rope, and in any position—even up side 
down. The simplest, strongest, handiest 
farm help ever invented. You conldn't af- 
ford to be without it if it cost twice the 
money. Capacity, 600 
up to 5,000 Ibs. rite 
today for catalog and 

complete instructions, 


BURR MFG. CO. 
142 Viaduct, Cleveland,0, 





Here’s a tool that cuts 
quickly through the hardest 
ground, and you can set it 


to + nine sizes of holes. 
andard 
Post-Hole 


AUGER 


—does betterand faster work 
than any similar device, and 
you cannot afford to be with- 
out one if you set posts— 
pliant trees—dig wells—build 
fences or bore in the earth for 
any purpose. Get Cataleg H 
STANDARD EARTH AUGER CO. 
1128-84 Newport Ave., Chic 








BORES 
LIKE A 
DRILL 
DUMPS 
LIKE A 
pSHOveL 





| 
Farmers’ Handy Wagon 
at a Low Price 


Absolutely the best wagon built for every kind 








of heavy teaming. Low steel wheels, wide tires. 
Will last a lifetime without repairs. 


STEEL WHEELS 
for farm wagons 

—any size to tit 

‘any axle, Send 

for our free 
booklet before 

you buy a wagou 

or a set of wheels. 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Box 357 Quincy, lil. 


EXCELL . aa ROOFING 


STEEL & SIDING 


Direct To You from our own factory 
~— ae ices. We are man. 


4 2nd hand 
nor per ee stuff. part of 
our —— and siding o 


in our 
vd Soe gee Charcoal Irce. 
that 
If  — "tthe bes best 
anywhere, 
rien, y ~ ont at ae 4 
: 

ermenn 








d let us rot — 
etal Goods Catalog 





THE UNITE 
ree Hy Ad yOmEs co. 


Pull Your Stumps 


—Only All-Steel, Triple-Power Stump Puller 30 Days’ 
made. 400% Stronger than any other. Pulls 
roots andall, Don't risk dynamite. Use the Free 
HERCULES 33%, —- 
PULLER 
All free books and proposition to first 
buyersin each locality. Write postal today. 
HERCULES MFC. CO. 
| Z.&. 17th Street Centerville, lowa 
ice more in 


ARKANSAS LANDS, frtnetrvatue thas any Stave 


Inthe Union, Wa can prove it. 


BRIDEWELL & HENRY, Real Estate, Hope, Arkansas 
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your schoolboy’s roll of honor record look 
like thirty cents. You could trust him 
always. Now that his days of usefulness 
are over, it’s up to you to stand by him 
until he passes to the great beyond. And 
treat him well. He deserves it. That's 
all the remuneration he gets in this 
world anyway. But those tears in your 
eyes bear him no malice. You can’t 
help them, though, you're only human. 
—l red W. Green, Washington Co., Nebr. 
* * *¢ * & 


Some Sheep Pointers. 

\ farmer on a small farm may profit- 
ably keep a small flock of sheep. A pas- 
ture that has become weedy will be much 
improved if half the number of cows usu- 
ally kept be disposed of and replaced with 
sheep at the rate of six sheep for each 
cow sold. If there was pasturage enough 
for all the cows there will be abundant 
pasture for the mixed herd as the sheep 
will eat the weeds and brush and clean 
the pasture of these undesirable things 
in a year or two. Sheep running with | 


—_— 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 








On the Best Train 





a herd of cows will come to the barn at) 
night with them if desired and thus avoid 
the danger from dogs at night. 

It is not profitable to oblige sheep to | 
feed wholly on brush and weeds although | 
they will live that way. There should be | 
pasture in plenty if sheep are to thrive. 
Early lambs are far the most profitable | 
but it requires painstaking care to raise | 
them. The ewes should be fed a little 
grain through the winter and have pro- 
tected quarters when the lambs appear. 

Each ewe should be in a pen by her- 
self when the lamb comes unless out to 
pasture. If a cold, stormy time comes on 
it is best to drive the ewes with young 








A Good Citizen 
Should Use 
Good Paint 








Y keeping his house and other buildings 
well painted the owner sets an excellent 
example to the neighborhood and to his 
family. Strangers look upon such a place 
with pleasure. They remember it when 
they pass that way again. “The boys” 
take a feeling of pride in their attractive 
home and realize that no matter how costly another house 
may be it cannot be neater than the one in which they live. 
Thus a feeling of loyalty to the home is developed. 

@ Securing the best results in exterior and interior painting is 
simply a matter of using pure white lead (“Dutch Boy 
Painter” trade mark) and linseed oil, Paint made of these 
materials gives beauty and lasting protection to property. 
@ Paint made from inferior substitutes for pure white lead, 
soon fades, cracks, peels and blisters. It gives neither durable 
beauty nor adequate protection. The “Dutch Boy Painter” 
trade mark on the white lead you use is an assurance of 
economy and satisfaction. 

@ There are some points about paint and painting which 
every property-owner should know. They are brought out 
in our “Dutch Boy Paint Adviser No. 1,” a collection of 
booklets which we will send free on request. Write today. 


Our Pure White Lead (‘Dutch Boy Painter” trade mark) is now packed in steel 
k gs, dark gun-metal finish, instead of in oak kegs as heretofore. Ask your dealer. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


An office in each of the following cities: 


New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland Chicago St. Louis 
(Johh T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 








lambs to shelter. Many early lambs are 
lost from cold. A little attention to tide 
over a cold snap would have saved these 
lambs and saved a good bunch of money, 
for early lambs bring high prices. —Shir- 
ley warns, Orleans i Vt. 

Tet Sy, fal a” 4 

/ “Carrots for Sahoo 

Carrots ¢ontain a smaller proportion 
of moigtu and more nutriment than 

most other/roots. They are good for cows 
or horse#, but seem to be especially 
adapted for the latter. Horse owners if 
possible should grow carrots and, if im- 
possible, should buy enough carrots to give 
a ration every day through the winter. 
Give half as many oats as usual and make 
up the deficiency with equal bulk of car- 
rots, and the horses during winter will 
improve in appearance. 

The carrots give the animals a sleek 
coat, probably by helping the digestion. 
It is a diet of exclusively dry feed that 
makes the hair of many idle horses in 
winter dry and harsh.—Gcrac6e—ftg, 
Greene—Clan—Phio. 

2a 8 & ¢ 

I was so much taken with your paper 
as it is full of good hints and good read- 
ing. I have read it all even to the ad- 
vertisements which are from good concerns 
and one is able to get prices on every- 
thing they need.—A. M. Swett, Somerset 
‘o.. Maine. 

















The U. & Government Is Spending Millions of Dollare Annually tc 
RECLAIM the WET Lands by DRAININC~- 
CONVERT the DRY Lands by IRRIGATING 

saimiion) For the “LAND’S SAKE!” p&2 s° 771.204, 


a cf yomge* ran don’t need a surveyor. Geta TROM 
ROVE ARM LEVEL and do the work yourself. 
Bimaplicity. Recaracy, Durability, Guaranteed. This Level is 
no makeshift t oe Telescope with Magnifying Lenses, 
enabling you to read the Target a quarter of a mile away; 
and is used and endorsed in every te in the Union. 
. $15.00, * p—— tad will sat m4 6D. 
receipt = rice, $15. or refe ship ye * 
subje < a. Ee Oxtit includes Level, 


Terrace, iol "Rel aoa wach insteustions ond 6 eur © 
drin Sectsom's Bock “So il Baivati ion” of'25 years experience 


in draining and irrigating. ud your order TODAY to— 
BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO., 1162 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 











AMERICAN SI SAW MILLS” 


Make must money 

quickest time with pep power Ay A. 4 aa 
owing to their simple construction and improved, ., 
ore devices. Portable and stationary. All sizes. 
bp Frietion Feed, Combined Ratchet Setworks 
Receder and other superior features. Free 
, ke Prices will interest you. Lists our com- 

‘ine of wood working machinery. 
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"ian Saw Mill Machi 
1577 Terminal Buildings, New York 
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Care of Early Spring Pigs. 

We find upon our farm that it is prof- 
itable to have some early spring pigs ar- 
rive, and in our latitude this means that 
they must come in February and early 
March to make good-sized shotes for fat- 
tening out upon new corn, much of which 
ean be harvested by them in the stalk 
fields in early autumn with little labor 
to us save the trouble of keeping them in 
a sufficient amount of good drinking 
water. 

This also means that at this early pe- 
riod of spring we must look well to the 
protection of the mother in order to have 
her in good quarters when the pigs come. 

To this end for early farrowed pigs we 
have adopted the use of the A-shaped hog 
bunk made from ship lapped barn siding, 
neatly painted with iron clad paint which 
makes a very attractive well as com- 
fortable nest for our sows, and early pigs 
to harbor in for any kind of weather. 

We always aim to have these nests lo- 
cated during the winter upon some knoll 
or prominence where the water is readily 
drained off and by bedding them down 
with stalks and straw we have a very 
warm and dry nest. 

If the weather is very rough when the 
little fellows arrive we attach a piece of 
old gunny sacking to the top of the door- 
way with a strip of board and some nails 
and place a shingle lath in the bottom of 
this blind which holds it in place over 
the doorway and keeps out the raw winds, 
This temporary biind is not brought quite 
to the ground, but a space of a few inches 


as 


light emitted for the younSters to bask 
in at noonday. 

We have several of these houses upon 
the farm, and into the comb of each one 
we have driven a tweftty-penny spike and 
with wire pliers bent them into the form 
of a hook. If the weather is very rough 
and cold outside a lantern lighted and 
hung upon these hooks will Keep the tem- 
perature like summer in these nests until 
the pigs have had a feW days start when 
they will be able to keep warm through 
circulation. 

We think there no arrangement in 
which early pigs can be so nicely harbored 
as these nests, but the owner if using 
ground floors must guard well to keep the 
nesting material dry or rheumatism will 
result to the animals, especially the 
adults. 

Quite often sows which bring forth 
early pigs when the winds are rough and 
cold, suffer from sore nipples caused from 
moisture upon the nipple from the suck- 
ing pigs and exposure to the cold in get- 
ting their feed out in the winds. 

We have had sows troubled in this man- 
ner which would disown afd starve their 
young. This is a very deplorable case as 
one must be careful in the application of 
remedies to the dislike of the pigs or 
they will starve rather than resort to the 
nipple if it be distasteful. 

We always keep a mixture of mutton 
tallow, pure glycerine and honey extract 
on hand for this emergency, and as the 
pigs like the taste of the mixture we 
have no difficulty and it is very healing. 


is 


Tankage for Hogs. 

Not many farmers feed tankage becaix+ 
it costs a little more than corn and they 
imagine that it is a great bother to feed. 
I was once in a meeting of hog men where 
there was very much of a division of opin- 
ion in regard to feeding tankage. I ob- 
served that those who opposed the feed- 
ing of tankage had never had any per- 
sonal experience feeding hogs. Some of 
them owned large farms but lived in the 
city. Almost all who did their own feed- 
ing favored tankage. 

Digester tankage is the ground product 
of meats that do not pass inspection for 
human food. There is claim that hogs get 
disease from this feed. ‘There is no dan- 
ger of this and in fact, hogs are healthier 
from eating it. It is steamed to a suf- 
ficient degree to kill all germs and is aft- 
erwards inspected. 

Digester is the cheapest means of sup- 
plying protein that we have in the corn 
belt. It costs about $2.15 a hundred de- 
livered but is fed only at the rate of five 
to eight per cent of the ration. May be 
fed dry in self feeders but best fed 
with chop feeds. According to authenti- 
cated experiments, twenty pounds of di- 
gester tankage will have a hundred pounds 
kof corn. 

Tankage will put on gain much more 
rapidly than grain alone and will give the 
yhogs a better appearance. They will have 
darge muscles and a better coat of hair. 
Sows fed on tankage will suckle better 
and produce better pigs. The product 


Is 


can be bought of the large packing con- 

cerns in the cities. Simply write them, 

asking the price of digester tankage.— 
: a Reed, Crawford Co., Jil, 


is left and the mother soon learns to lift 
the bottom in getting in and out for her 
supply of feed. Then upon sunny, balmy 
days the blind is thrown up and the sun- 


—Geo. W. Brown, Hancock Co., Ohio. 
* * * * *& 





The wood cutter can't be a vegetarian, 
for he lives on chops. 


—— 
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OF THE WONDERFUL WCRLD CHAMPION 























ABSOLUTELY FREE POSTAGE PAID 


THIS IS THE LATEST HORSE SENSATION AND GREATEST TRIUMPH 

IN THE MARVELOUS AND REALISTIC MOVING PICTURE ART. 
It is a New Invention that you can carry in your pocket and show your friends 
instantly, day or night, either once or a hundred times and without a machine, cur- 

















tain or light. It is the first successful moving picture ever taken of a World 
Champion Horse in his wonderful burst of speed. A marvélous race sensation. 


A MILE OF THRILLING RACE PICTURES 
2400 MOVING RACE PICTURES OF DAN PATCH 1:55 


and every picture shows the King of all Horse Creation as plainly as if you stood on 
the track and actually saw Dan Patch 1:55 in one of hfs thrilling speed exhibitions 
fora full mile. 2400distinct moving pictures taken of Danin one minute and fifty- 
five seconds means twenty-one pictures taken every second all of the way around & 
the entire mile track from the back seat of a high power automobile. You can see 
Dan shake his head to let his driver know that he is ready for a supreme effort 
and then you can watch every movement of his legs as he flies through the air with 
his tremendous stride of 29 feet. You can see his thrilling finish as he strains every 
nerve to reach the wire, you can see his driver dismount and look at his watch while 
thousands of people crowd around, you can see his caretaker force his way through 
the crowd and throw a beautiful woolen blanket over Dan to prevent his catching 
cold and then you can follow him up the track before the madly cheering multitudes. 
As a study of horse motion it is better than the actual speed mile because you can see 
Dan right before you for every foot of the entire mile. When first shown to the pub- 
lic this marvelous picture caused People to stand up all over the theatre calling 

“Come on Dan'’— ‘Come on Dan.’ 

This remarkable moving picture is the most realistic and the most thrilling ever pre- 
sented to the public. My Free Offer Subject To Withdrawal Without Further Notice. 

I have taken a part of the original 2400 wonderful and sensational pictures and made 
them into a Newly Invented Moving Picture that you can carry in your pocket and 
show to your friends at any time, day or night. It does not need a machine, it 
does not need a curtain and it does not n a light. It is all ready to show in- 
stantly either once or a hundred times and Creates A Sensation Wherever Shown. 


THIS MOVING PICTURE WILL BE MAILED TO YOU ABSOLUTELY FREE, WITH POSTAGE 
PREPAID, IF YOU ARE A FARMER, STOCKMAN CR POULTRY RAISER 
AND CORRECTLY ANSWER THE THREE QUESTIONS. 
If You Are A Farmer, Stockman Or Poultry Raiser I Require A Correct Answer 
To These Three Questions. ——->— You Must Answer These Questions. 

Ist. In what paperdid you see my Moving Picture Offer? 2nd. How many 
head Each of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hors and Poultry do you own? 3rd. How many | 
acres of land do you own or how many acres of land do you rent? 
aa! Personally Guarantee To You One Of These Wonderful Moving Pictures Free If You Are 
A Stockowner And Answer These Questions And Write Me Today. Signed=-M. W. SAVAGE. 

IF YOU ARE NOT A STOCKOWNER AND WANT THE MOVING PICTURES 
SEND ME 25 CENTS FOR POSTAG 
Packing, etc., In Silver or Stamps and I will mail you this Wonderful Moving Picture 
of Dan Patch 1:55, the fastest harness horse the world has ever seen.—If you send 
me Twenty-five Cents in Silver or Stamps--§VEN if you do not cwn any stock or land, 
1 will mail it to you postage prepaid. Reproduction cost me thousands of dollars. 
fF. A. Holley, Waverly, Neb., Won Forest ch Contest. Address 


[ Margest Stock Feed Festery 1 the Wert } INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., 
_Cash Capital $2,000,000. | MM. W. SAVAGE, Preprieter MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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100 Ibs. $5.00; 
25 Ib. pail $1.60. 


build a successful poultry business. 


fowl. 





eggs and flesh—that means ecenomy and profit. 
It also cures Gapes, Cholera, Roup, etc. 


Keep him vigorous, full of power 


he must have a strong and regu 
where you can help your horse. 
in his grain, a small dose of 


All because 


up’ of a prize winner. 


his digestive organs, gives them strength and tone, and relieves minor ailments. 
increasing growth and milk production by improving digestion, is “The Dr. Hess Idea.” 

is small and is fed but twice a day. 
Except in Canada and extreme West and South. DR, HESS & CLA RK, 
Ashland, Ohio. 
Also Manufacturers of Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a and Instant Louse Killer. 


Free from the ist to the 10th of each month—Dr. Hess (M. D. 
D. V. S.) will prescribe for your ailing animals. You can have his 
%-page Veterinary Book free any time for the asking. 
stamp. 


Sold on a written guarantee. 


Smaller quantities at a slight advance. 


Mention this paper and inclose 2c. 


-A-= = & Give alittle of Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a to your lay- 
DR.HESS POULTRY PAN-A-CE Bing hens every morning; and don’t forget the growing 
chicks, or the old fowls you’re fatting to sell. Pan-a-ce-a is a wonderful help—in fact, it’s the necessary aasis on which to 
It increases the hen’s power of digestion so that a darge percentage of her food 
In the same way (by aiding digestion) it helps the little chick an 
sede 30 fowls one day. Sold on a written guarantee. 
1% tbs. 25c, mail or express 40c; 5 Ibs. 60c; 12 Ibs. $1.25; 25 Ib. pail $2.50. 
(Except in Canada ) 
Send 2 cents for Dr. 


INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 


A penny’s worth f 


extreme West and South. 


Don’t Let Your 
Horse Lose Spirit 


remember, takes a small ration compared with the great bulk 
- daily eaten by a steer or cow. His ‘‘fitnesss” therefore, depends 
on ability to get a// the nutrition out of this smaller feed. Plainly, 


D® HESS STOCK FSD 


The result will be almost instantly noticeable. 
gin to “fill out;’’ his dull coat will show gloss; his eyes will sparkle with 
life,and your dispirited, dragged-out ‘‘hack'’ appear with the “ 


¢ss 48-page Poultry Book free. 


and ambition. Your-horse, 


lar power of digestion. Here is 
Give him, morning and night, 





If chin, your horse will be- 


Dr. Hess Stock Food acts. upon 
Improving condition, 
The dose 










oes into 
the old 





Many Pigs are Lost. 

Each spring about 20 per cent of the 
pizs born are lost before they are old 
enough to be recorded. This figure is an 
average taken from the litters represented 
by the animals recorded on sixty pages of 
the Poland China herd books. The figure 
would, undoubtedly, be much larger if the 
records of grade herds were available. 

This great loss is in a large measure 
due to the care given the brood sows dur- 
ing the winter. They are often knocked 
about by the other stock and are either 
kept too fat or in an unthrifty condition. 


It is usually desirable to allow -the 
brood sows to follow cattle. They will 
thus pick up a large amount of grain 


that would otherwise be a total loss to 
the farmer. If ear corn is fed to the cat- 
tle as high as 10 per cent of it commonly 
passes through the digestive tract undi- 
gested. 
by the hogs. 

They keep the manure piles, which are 
all too often allowed to accumulate in the 
harnyard, packed solid. This prevents the 
loss of much plant food that would other- 
wise be washed out. This and their 
other search for feed after the cattle in- 
duces them to take fegular exercise which 
is very necessary to their well being. 

These advantages are enough to make 
the practice commendable on most stock 


farms. The undesirable factors must be 
removed or the plan will meet with 
failure. 


The sows will not get hurt so long as 
they are upon their feet and moving 
about. The trouble comes when they try 
to sleep in some warm corner of the shed. 
The cattle usually want to stand in that 
particular corner. The result is, too 
often, a crippled sow and one less litter 
of pigs for the next spring. 

To prevent this trouble we have adopt- 
ed the plan of fencing off a warm corner 
of the shed where the hogs may go to 
sleep. This pen is kept well bedded and 
a hog will seldom lie down outside of 


it. They very soon learn that the cat- 
tle cannot 
thelr fence. 


disturb them while behind 


This will practically all be saved 





Another and perhaps more important 
factor which leads to the loss of pigs is 
that the sows are kept too fat, or, if not 
too fat, they are often in bad physical 
condition. The feed they are picking up 
does not contain enough protein. The de- 
veloping fetus is composed primarily of 
protein and ash. 

In order to supply the needed protein 
we feed, regularly, an amount of meat 
meal equal to about one-tenth of the 
corn obtained, or about one-half pound 
for each pound gain. This of course re- 
quires that the sows be weighed occa- 
sionally. 

Meat-meal and tankage can be fed dry 
or as a slop. The latter we consider the 
more preferable plan as there is less of 
the slop wasted. It also insures a more 
even distribution among the hogs. They 
will usually take a larger amount of it 
when fed in this way. 

The addition of some bone-flour is to 
be recommended, especially toward the 
end of the gestation period, when the 
growth of the fetus is bone develop- 
ment. The bone flour can be mixed with 
the meat meal and fed at the same time. 

This addition of meat meal and bone 
flour to the ration supplies the elements 
in which the corn is deficient and which 
are so necessary to the proper develop- 
ment of the spring litters. It will in a 
large measure decide whether the pigs 
are to be fat, small, and weak, or large, 
coarse-boned, vigorous fellows. 

It is true that pigs will often be de- 
veloped on a ration of corn alone but in 
this case they are developed at the ex- 
pense of the mother’s body. It is only| 
tearing down a body that it will be nec- 
essary to rebuild at a time when the 
dam should be devoting her best efforts 
toward the nourishing of her young.— 
Floyd Laughlin, Jtitehell Co., Iowa. 

+ 


Floors for Pig Sheds. 
Not every farmér has his pig sheds 
floored but it is net often from a mat- 
ter of choice but a matter of negligence 





money lost every year from compelling 
hogs to sleep on. the ground through bad 
weather than there is lost by the ravages 
of real hog cholera. 

In dry weather the hors s!eep in the 
dust. In wet weather this same dirt floor 
is usually. low enough so that it catches 
and holds a great deal of water. The 
dust and even the damp earth where 
the sun cannot reach’is a real incubator 
in which are hatched any kind of disease 
germ that hog is heir to. 

It is often claimed that floors are not 
so warm as the ground: for the Logs to 
sleep on. This depends entirely upon 
how they are constructed. I have seen 
houses built so that the floors would be 
two or three feet from the ground. In 
addition to the height .the floor would be 
open and the building would not be closed 
around the bottom. Such construction 
would allow the wind to sweep under 
the building and up through the cracks. 
The floor should be about six inches from 
the ground and so constructed that no 
wind can get under. This makes a floor 
that is warmer than the ground and one 
that is always dry if the shed is tight. 

The average shed has about forty feet 
of floor space. You can easily figure what 
this amount of lumber would cost you if 
you were going to buy it. The floor 
would cost you from seventy-five gents 
to a dollar. Quite an expense to be sure 
but that floor will save the cost of itself 
on every pig that occupies the shed one 
month or more during bad winter weather. 

It is not always necessary to buy new 
lumber for floors. I. have sheds that are 
floored with old fence plank that have 


| been broken until they are too short to 


again use for fencing. Waste lumber is 
found on a great many farms. An old 
barn door is often thrown away. This 
would make an excellent floor.—EZ. J. 


Reed, Crawford Co., IU. 
* * * * 


I am a reader of Successful Farming 
and must say that I cannot get along 
without it—Maru A. Sheean, Tl 

* ¢ * * & 





causes 
floors. 


that so many pig sheds to be 
without I believe there is more | 
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Spring Care of the Farm Stock. 
Before the farm teams are put to work 


in the spring, examine every collar that | With some good louse destroyer. 


is in use and see that it is properly fitted. 
The collar that is too tight or too loose 
will gall the horse and affect his respira- 
tion. Nine tenths of the galls and sore 


| 


when the stock is kept inside and it is 
an excellent practice to go over them 
When- 
ever I see an animal out of condition in 
the spring I look first to see if it is 


| lousy and more than two-thirds of the 


necks could be avoided if the horses were | 


properly cared for during the first three 
weeks of the spring’s work. 

If you have a few nice thrifty calves 
do not be tempted to turn them outside 
on the damp, cold ground at the first ap- 
proach of spring. The very best calves 
ure the ones that do not see the outside 
of the barn until the has become 
hardened and the summer weather fairly 
settled. What little of the green, washy 
grass they may eat is actually a detriment 
to them. 

By all means plan the farrowing houses 
so that the little pigs may go out and 
lie in the sunshine during the warm 
spring days. There is nothing that agrees 
with little pigs better than sunshine. 

To turn the livestock out to grass at 
she first approach of spring belongs to 
the penny-wise-and-pound-foolish class of 
management too often carried on in our 
farming. It is far better to buy a few 
dollars worth of extra grain food than to 
let our animals stand outside exposed to 
the cold and biting blasts of late winter 
or early spring weather. Sound business 
policy dictates this and humanity also. 
A vast deal of cruelty is perpetrated by 
farmers in the spring treatment of their 
farm stock. 

In turning the colts out to grass, allow 
them the run of the pasture but a short 
time until they have gradually become 
used to the change. Continue your grain 
feeding until the grass becomes sufficient- 
ly nourishing to maintain them in good 
flesh condition. 

Sheep may be turned out earlier than 
ether farm stock for they seem to thrive 
better when allowed to keep down the 
rank growth of grass in their pastures, 
but they should be fed some kind of dry 
supplementary foods during -the early 
spring and kept yarded at night, so that 
they can go in their sheds if the weather 
is wet and cold. 

Lice are very troublesome in the spring 


grass 





time I find lice. The animal that 
fested with lice cannet thrive and should 
have some form of treatment at once. 

It will pay to keep some of the best 
hay and ensilage to feed during the 
spring. Some feeders feed out the best 
feed first and trust to luck in getting the 
stock through the spring months. It 
doesn't pay to neglect stock in the spring. 

The old hair that is loose while the ani- 
mals are shedding in the spring should 
be brushed off to prevent the animals 
swallowing it when licking themselves. 
By currying or brushing the irritation is 
not only allayed but the falling hair is 
removed beyond the reach of the tongue 
of the animal. It may seem to be a piece 
of over-refinement to curry and brush 
farm stock, but there is no doubt of its 
utility when properly and judiciously 
done.—W. Milton Kelley. 

* > * * * 


The Profitable Litter of Pigs. 

We have never found in our experience 
the over large litter of pigs to be the 
most profitable. We are not quite sure, 
but from our years of experience we 
might safely say that the average litter 
of seven to nine pigs will always under 
ordinary circumstances upon the farm 
prove the most profitable. 

We have had larger litters, as many as 
twelve pigs with one sow which did well, 
but she was an exceptionally good mother, 
with a capacity for eating plenty of feed 
which nourished her youngsters well. 

However, very much depends upon the 
mother as to the welfare of any litter of 
pigs. If a sow does not eat well, the 
litter cannot be too small, and she better 
be sent to the block. There may be a 
cause for her poor appetite which may 
be corrected by the attendant, but a 
second trial at farrowing time is costly 
if she fails again. 

We have at present a sow upon our 
premises that can produce more gilts from 
one litter than any sow which we ever 
owned, but she is hard to keep for the 


is in-| 





reason that everything she consumes 
seemingly goes to nourishment for her 
litter. Of course we can afford to give 
her extra care and feed in order to keep 
up her milk supply, for she grows ys 
some valuable pigs which more than pays 
for. her care. 

he profitable litter of pigs is the one 
which gets their start right from the first 
few days of their life, and if they becom 
stunted in the start little can be ex- 
pected of them, and that little will cost 
a great deal of labor and extra feed tw 
bring them out. 

The individuality of the dam should 
be taken into consideration above all in 
growing a profitable bunch of pigs. 

Learn how many pigs the dam can 
easily accomodate and then allow her 
only the number she can suckle well 

Of course, it looks discouraging for a» 
sow to farrow ten or twelve to fourteen 
pigs, and kill the weaker ones off to 
eight or ten, and many of us disdain to 
do this, but if it be known that the ani- 
mal has a large litter and only eight to 
ten nipples or even less with which to 
accomodate her family, is it not better to 
have her grow a small litter of rugged 
youngsters than to grow a large litter of 
worthless, scrubby runts? 

Here is where we are losing our profit. 

Each pig must have a nipple of its own 
to draw nourishment from at regular 
meal time, or we may expect some stunr- 
ed animals. Then let us watch about a 
little at meal time and see that some 
sagacious youngster does not monopolize 
the service of two nipples and cheat its 
neighbor out of a good square meal. We 
have scrubpy pigs oftimes develop in a 
litter in this manner. 

Many times when we have sows far- 
rowing closely together we may save at 
least a portion of the over large litter. 
by. transferring some of these pigs to the 
sow which has a small litter farrowed. 
or has had bad luck in saving her litter. 

But lest we are sure this sow can ac- 
comodate her foster youngsters we should 
firat know whether she is capable of 
sukling properly more pigs than her own. 
—Geo. W. Brown, Hancock Co., Ohio. 


2. . -. / 
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the wires being electrically welded at every contact point. The selling 
“Pittsburgh Perfect” is lower than the selling price of any other fence made of the 
game size (gauge) wire because in buying other fences you have to pay for man 

* pounds of waste material—in the clamps, Srrape, of ties which add nothing to strengil, 
but detract from appearance, effectiveness and durability, 


Every wire in the “Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence is of open hearth steel 
—galvanized by our improved process. The weld is even stronger 
than the wire. 73 different styles for every fence purpose. 


Your dealer sells it. Send for free catalog. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Do not be misled into counting weight per rod as an ac- 
in a wire fence. The size 


stren 
(gauge) of the wire is = only sure test of its strength. 


In a rod of wire fencing (where clamps, wraps or ties are used) there are from 150 
to 700 clamps, wraps or ties—each one requiring about 1% inch of extra material. 
Consider carefully how much these 150 to 700 inches of wire 
nothing to the strength or durability of the fence. 

In the “Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence there are no wraps, no clamps, no ties—therefore 
no waste wire, no dead weight. Take a “Pittsburgh Perfect” and a “wrap”, “clamp” 
or “tie” style fence, each made of the same size (gauge) of wire :—the “Pittsburgh 
Perfect” will weigh less per rod, or per roll, because there is no waste weight—but 
will be quite as strong in each wire and stronger as a whole—and it will cost less, Tho 


“Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence 


Is One Solid Piece of Steel Throughout 


and remember. 


Ni Clamps 


r|| 
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price of the 
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Movable House for Brood Sow. her brood. It might also be well to have 

There is no doubt but that the movable |a window in the rearend. This will per- 
house for the brood sow is the most serv- | mit ventilation in hot weather.— 
iceable of all. The house may be se ge A , 
o any part of the lot or pasture, and the 
ae — have a good shelter where there Artichokes for Hogs. 
are no stock to harm or molest her. It Last spring I planted one-half bushel of 
will be no trouble to keep such a house] artichokes cut up as you would Irish | 
clean, for when one place gets foul the| potatoes, and planted in four foot rows, | 
house can be moved over a few feet and| 1% to 214 feet in the drill, planting | 
a clean bed put in. Then a movable house | one-fourth acre with the one-half bushel 
can be so built that the sow cannot kill| of seed. The land was prepared as for 
her pigs by crowding them agaimst the| corn and the tubers cut up and dropped 
wall. The wigwam style is just the kind.| in the water furrow on which 400 pounds 
i: can be easily made. The frame work|of complete Guano had been applied and 
should be made out of two by four stuff,|} mixed with the soil to avoid injuring the 
either pine or oak. The end frames] eyes, which is will do if applied heavily 
directly on the artichokes. I cultivated 
twice, laying by the last of May. 

We had a very wet season, making the 
hill land too wet for best results as 
artichokes are suited to mellow loam 
soil. Don’t plant on wet land or hard 
clay soil. I would suggest land that is 
suited to Irish or Sweet potatoes as be- 
ing an ideal place for your artichoke 
patch. The yield from my patch was at 
the rate of 320% bushels an acre. Farm- 
ers bulletin No. 100 of U. S. Department 
of Agriculture gives the yield at from 
400 to 800 bushels an acre and their 
feeding value equal to any of the root 
crops. 

Artichokes are classed with the succu- 
lent feeds, and best results are obtained 
= —— when some grain is fed; either corn, pea- 
should be “A” shaped, and the bottom] nuts or velvet beans would make a good | 
frame should be about eight feet square.| balanced ration. 
The length of each side of the “A” shaped I find artichokes take less cultivation 
frames should be eight feet also. After| than corn and is far ahead of sweet po- 
the “A” pieces are set in place, a brace|totaes in yield. I shall plant one acre 
should extend from apex to apex. It will] another season, or more. We southern 
also be well to brace the sides. Then| farmers should quit this all cotton sys- 
the boards can be nailed to the sides and | tem and plant more corn, artichokes, pea- 
ends, leaving an opening in the front end | nuts, etc., for our hogs so we can live at 
large enough to freely admit the sow and | home.—R. D. Gipson, Butler Co., Ala, 


* * > * . 














Selling Grain and Buying Feed. 


Many’ enterprising farmers frequently 
make a mistake in buying commercial con- 
centrated feeds with'a view to enrich 
the ration fed to stock. In many cases 
constituents are added that are already 
in excess in the food. While an increase 
to some extent in the results may be 
obtained, still there is at the same time 
an increased waste of the valuable in- 
gredient. 

Adding corn meal to corn fodder or 
to corn fodder in the food of a dairy cow 
very likely will increase the flow of milk 
of that cow largely through the increased 
total consumption of food and the con- 
centrated character of the ration, rather 
than by a judicious and economical use 
of the constituents at hand on the home 
farm. 

Quite frequently it happens that the 
cost of the nutrients in the commercial 
concentrated feeds, is much less than is 
secured by the farmer for the same nutri- 
ments in the selling of small grains. 
When a farmer sells a large portion of 
his grain and his surplus hay, then the 
most desirable practice is to purchase in 
return those feeds which will enable him 
to utilize his coarse products, such as are 
raised on the farm—like straw, fodder 
corn and root crop to best advantage. 
Purchase such concentrated foods as will 

oke the mest reasorable “balanced ra- 
tion,” with the food material on hand on 
iue farm. 

Screenings such as are obtained from 
the threshing of grain in the early fall 
and which usually consist of small or 
broken kernels of grain and seeds of weeds, 
contain considerable nutriments and 
should not be wasted. Wasting of food 
is only warranted”*when it is cheaper to 
waste than utilize.—/. F’. Wojta, Menomi- 
nee Co., Mich. 





— _ - ——" 


‘y If You Need a Buggy 


or Vehicle of Any Kind Let Me Pay Post- 
age on My Big, 1910 Book to Your Home 


HIS book contains the best news 
vehicles, everywhere. Don’t miss 


of the year for all buyers of 
looking through it before you 


H. C. PHEL?S : consider buying from anybody else. It will cost you just one 


Manufacturer of 


Split Hickory Vehicles penny for a postal to write for this book and my astonishingly low 1910 
prices, yet I guarantee to save you 25% on the dealer’s price for any style of vehicle you want. 
Most likely I'll save you more, but I guarantee a saving of 25%. If you don’t find what you 
want among the 125 buggies, carriages, runabouts and wagons shown in my book; if you don’t 
find my prices right; if I don’t convince you that I’ll save you the money I promise—then you 
can buy from the other fellow. But you owe it to yourself to investigate. Send postal for news of 
how I’m beating my own record for low prices, high quality and variety of styles. Also about my 


30 Days’ Road Test and 2 Years’ Guarantee on 


Any Split Hickory Vehicle 


You have 30 days totest any vehicleI send. Com- 
pare it with any other in your neighborhood. If it 
isn’t right; if you are not satisfied; if I haven’t saved 
you 25%, then send it back. The test costs you nothing. 

Mine is the largest exclusive vehicle and harness 
factory intheworld. I buyraw materialsin largest quantities, 
making vast savings. I give customers the benefit byselling direct. 
I cut out jobbers’ and-dealers’ profits and all middle expenses. 

But get the book and read all the reasons. 

It contains my whole proposition, letters from 
some of my 200,000 customers—some in 
your district. Tells about my 1910 Specials, 
big improvements and price reductions. 
wd justice to —— see this book 
ore you buy. rite to me person- 
ally for it. 4 ” SS Yu = 
ae 
| AS 
‘N 


inion t 
Manufacturing Co. I\ ZS 
Station 202, Columbus, 0. PLL 





rll Save You 


$26.50 


on this Split Hickory 
Auto-Seat Bug” 


In this 1910 leader, | offer vou 


125 Spec*-! 
Feature: 





Laminated Auto- 
Seats; extra long t 
water-proof; ext. 2 
leg-room in boc,, 
wide seats; Eheldon's 
genuine French point 
springs; soft auto- 
8,.rings in cushion 
and back; heavy 
Australian wool 
broadcioth upbolster- 
ing—in fact, every 
feature possible to 
obtain snappy style 
easiest riding and 

reatest durability. 

inishing touches to 
suit your taste. 


H. C. Phelps 
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» | VETERINARY | » 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry through 
thie department. Questions answered free. Give 
age, color and sex of animals, together with symp- 
toms and previous treatment, tf any. 7 he 
remedies prescribed in this column are intended 
to be prepared by local druggists. Wewould sug- 
gest, however, that our readers consult our advrer- 
fusing columns, asin many cases reliable reme- 
dies are advertised for the very trouble animals 
are afflicted with, and on account of having been 
scientifically compounded will be found to be 
more effective than medicines compounded by 
loc al druggists Address all communications to 














Veterinarian Successful Farming, Des Moines,la. 








Mare 
years, 
comes 


has had the mange for 

Can cure it but it 
back. It will be cured 
in the fall, but in the spring she be- 
gins to rub tail and mane and bare 
spots will come and she will continue 
to get poorer. I used kerosene oil 
with about two tablespoonsful of car- 
bolic acid to a quart of kerosene 
mixed with lard. By applying this to 
head and every three or four days 
for about two or three weeks the trou- 
ble seems to be gone. Hair comes 
in nicely and mane will grow and the 
animal get in good condition, but af- 
ter three or four months it comes 
back again. The other horses in the 
stable are not bothered with it. What 
would you advise. (B) Question 2. I 
have another horse that was worked 
a little hard last summer and got in 
poor condition and although it did not 
do hardly any work since last fall by 
good feed it stayed poor. It eats good 
but don't seem to digest the food well, 
corn and oats pass whole or part. 
What would you advise me about this? 
Subscriber, Il. A. What you call 
mange is probably not due to the 
mange mite, but eczema. In connec- 
tion with your treatment give her 
four tablespoonfuls of salts two times 
daily until bowels are loosened. B. 
I would advise you to have his teeth 
examined. 

Spavin.—_Lame_ mare 
Lame in left hind leg, but cannot locate 
where the soreness is. There is no 
swelling or lump Holds foot out. 
Lifts foot up while standing or rests 
on toe and bends ankle forward, drags 
hoof, wore off square lboes not seem 
to pain her when she pulls.—F. R., 
Kans | would be suspicious of a 
spavin in this case Examine it thor- 
oughly, examine stifle joint. Let 
me know later and I will gladly give 
any information I[ can. 

Laminitis.—-Nine-year-old mare with 
contracted hoofs. After the hoofs 
grow out about an inch or so, hoof 
seems to shrink, forming a crack. Her 
feet seem very tender whenever she 
walks or runs. Front feet only. Please 
tell me what to do V. A., Mich. Prob- 
ably this mare has been foundered at 
some time Apply the following once 
a month, from where the hair begins 
to grow to about two inches up: Lard, 
two ounces, biniodide of mercury three 
drams, mix. 

Rickets._-Lamb about two and a half 
months old cannot walk on its front 
legs. It walks a little then falls over; 
walks again a little and falls again 
Have not treated it S K., Mich 
Probably due to softening of the bones. 
Bone meal and lime water is the best 
remedy 

Melanosia.—Mare 12 
health and fat, has some 
disease Her tail is 
large bumps, which 
on a person, and her rectum is in the 
same. condition, but they just seem 
to stay hard and some of them look 
like they had come to a head and run. 
The hair on the tail seems to be cur- 
ly and wavy I could not say how 
long this mare has had this on her 
tail, for I have only had her about 2 
months ch Bee. Eee This trouble is 
very much like a cancer, no cure for 
it But keep it clean with one table- 
spoonful carbolic acid, two tablespoons- 
ful glycerine, water one quart, mix. 

Dog Distemper.—tIrish setter sick 
about a month. Had one die with same 
disease \t first they get stiff, their 
feet are swollen and bunches’ will 
gather up and burst and discharge pus 
and finally they get so they reel when 
they walk and eves get sore and mat- 
ter and finallythey lose all use of their 
hind parts and the first one got so he 
couldn't hold his head still. Can you 
advise me what to.do for him?—F. M., 
Nebr. This is a form of above named 
disease. Give them two grains of quin- 
ize three times daily, one-tenth of a 
gxrain of calomel, three times daily 
When the bowels get too loose, stop 
the calomel and quinine, and give ten 
grains granulated hyposulphite soda 
three times daily, Don't feed any meat. 


Mange. 
several 
ulways 


four years old. 


also 


old, good 
of tail 
has 


years 
kind 

large and 
look like boils 





Diarrhea.—I have # hors® that scours 
on the road after he has been driven a 
few miles He was that way all sum- 
mer, but is growing worse and looks 
bad. I am giving him twelve quarts 
of ground oats a day and hay twice a 
day. The only use I have for him is 
roading and not much of that. Don't 
use him more than three times a week. 
He has worms quite bad. I lave given 
him some condition powders. He used 
to have good life but I have hard 
work to get him to go now.—B. W. Y., 
N.Y. Horses of this description as a 
rule have been overheated. I would 
change his feed from oats to corn, feed 
him three or four tablespoons of char- 
coal, three times daily, With one tea- 
spoonful bicarbonate sada added. For 
the worms give the foll@éwing dose for 
three mornings in succession before 
breakfast. Do not feed for one hour 
after giving this medicine, then give a 
bran mash, turpentine, one ounce; half 
ounce tincture iron; male shield fern 
fluid extract, two dfamis; raw linseed 
oil, enough to make one pint, mix and 
give at one dose. 

Old Age.—Mare between 19 and 25 
years old, bred 28th of last March, her 
hind legs swelled so we had to help 
her up in October and although she 
improved a little we still bave to help 
her un occasionally. Her teeth were 
very poor. She was fed hay and a lib- 
eral feed of oats and bran, mixed twice 
a day. The last few weeks she fell 
down, but got up alone. April 4th colt 
born alive. Mare had no womb con- 
tractions, to all appearances, but kept 
getting up and falling down until a 
large part of the intestines were torn 
away, after which I extracted the colt 
and moved it out of her reach. I blew 
in its mouth and finally got it to 
breathe. It never got up and died 
without any effort to live. What caused 
its death? Please give’ me a govd ra- 
tion for a new torn colt that is left 
motherless, so the next won't need to 
die from any lack om my part.—M. W. 
L. The probabilities: are the mare was 
25 years old, and being in a weak con- 
dition of course the colt would be weak. 
You say her intestines were torn away. 
It is a very rare case indeed that they 
live at all ,after such a thing as this 
happens. A good ration for a young 
colt that has no mother is the follow- 
ing: 1 pint milk from the freshest cow 
you have, 1 teaspoonful sugar, 1 tabie- 
sponful lime water, mix and give What 
it cares to take every four hours. Keep 
its bowels open with injections of 
warm water and caster oii if neces- 
sary. 

Chronie 
this fall. 


Cough.—Horse caught cold 
At first he coughed but little 
but later on he coughed more and more. 
We gave him oil of tar and i+ helped 
some, but has not rot rid of it yet. The 
horse is now swollen on the head un- 
der the jaws up toward the neck and 
is tender upon pressure. This seems to 
bother his wind sometimes. When he 
drinks he seems to swallow it in a 
large quantity. He has lost his appe- 
tite. The swollen part is almost larger 
than the size of a man’s fist. Could 
vou tell me a cure for this.—E. W. J.. 
Wis. Blister the enlargement with the 
following blister: Biniodide of mer- 
cury two drams, lard one and one-half 
ounces, mix. Give one dram Iodide of 
Potash in drinking water two times 
daily for two or three days. 
Arthritis.—A five year old driving 
mare went lame early in August in hind 
ankle. Our veterinarian said it was a 
sprain. Her ankle is swollen quite a 
bunch on outside and seems to be hard. 
She will drive a mile or two and then 
she will go lame, not noticeable when 
she walks. Have used a mild liniment 
he gave me without effect. Have blis- 
tered it twice with Gombault’s Caustic 
Balsam, but it don’t seem to do any 
good and have used one oz. of nitric 
acid. one oz. of turpentine, one oz. of 
alcohol mixed with one pint of vinegar 
but does not seem to @o airy good.—E. 
> oan You have in al probability a 
chronic inflammation of the fetlock 
joint. There is no question in my mind 
but that you have done everything that 
you can do in the way of treatment. 
I think your only hope in this case is 
to ca’l your veterinary surgeon In 





all probability he will fire this joint, 
and I believe cure your mare. If he is 
a graduated veterinar¥ surgeon, there 
is no question in my mijnd but what he 
will do the right thing in the interest 
of your mare However. if there is 
anything further TIT ean help you t 
throvgh the columns of this paper write | 
again. 

* * = o 


I think very much of your paper and do | 
not want to miss a sfigle copy.—Wnm. 
Hernrich, Potter Co., Pa. 


EE ROR Ae OER. 


Harness Gallis 


Don’t lay up your horse because of harness or 
saddle galls, scratches, 
wire cuts, grease hee] 
etc. You can work 
your horse every day 
and heal these condi- 
tions at the same time, 
by using 


Bickmore’s “2''.. 


A Necessity to Farmers 


This ointment is celebrated because, it works 
while the horse works and never fails to cure. 
It is sold on a guarantee. Try it and get your 
money back if it fails to cure. We will send 
you a large sample and finely illustrated Horse 
Book upon receipt of post card with your n-me 
and address. Write to-day or ask your dealer— 
Take no substitutes— Look for trade mark. 


Bickmore Gall Eure Co. 
Box 730-733 Old Town, Maine 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


Coughs, Distemper, ! 
@uasaltend or Money Refunded 





The Standard Vet - peennrrteet y 
Makesthe Horse Strong and Willing to Work. 
CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING THE CAUSE 
which is Indigestion. Send for Booklet “Horse Trout 
les.” Explains fully about the Wind, Throat, Stomact 
and Blood. Newton's is safe for colt, adult or mare in foal 
CONDITIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 
#@lacan at dealers os e oT prepaid. 
he THE NEWTON REMEDY Telede, Ohic 


Years of Grand Results 











y 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., 
I have used your 


results for ten years, 
and would not be 


7 them. 
Wm. H Tuckers. 


Kendall’s 
Spavin 
Cure 


Keeps |! sound and trim as no other preparation 
has ever e been known to do. The sure, quick 
remedy for Spavin, Ringgbone, Splint, Ourb, Bwollen 
Joints and all Lameness. Equally famed as house- 
hold =. at opht Crapatate. $1 2 bottle. Get free 
boox, “A © Horse,” or write 


OR. B. J. one COo., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 











that make a (ns Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind, or 
Choke-down, can be re- 
moved with 


orany Bunch or Swelling 
No blister, no hair 
gone, and ‘horse kept at 
work. $2.00 per bottle, de- 
livered. Book 3 D 
ABSORBINE JR., for 
mankind, $1.00, delivered. Reduees Goitre, Tumors, 
Wens, Varicose V eins, Ulcers, —_— le, Varico 
cele. Book free. Made only 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. _ 95 Temple St, Springfield, Ma Mas: 
“Cow Troubles” 


Is the title of our Book 6-A that 
is os i ns how to relieve 
an Sore or Injured Teats, 

Seider “ eat, Cow Pox, Udder 





| $1.00 per Box 


Delivered, or at Dealers’ 
O. H. MFG. CO., 21 Chapel St., Lyndon, Vt. 
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Grade Sheep. 
A ‘ow days ago I read an article in 


q leading agricultural paper in which 
the writer recommended that a beginner 
in t sheep business should start in 


hysiness With a flotk of pure bred ewes 
». the mutton type or at least he should 
start With high grade ewes. He gave as 
his reason for this that life is too short 
ride up a flock of ewes. 

Now this is all right provided the be- 
ginner has sufficient capital to Secure the 
pure bred ewes and further that he can 
gt them at a price which will insure 
him a profit on his investment, but pure 
bred ewes must have good treatment if 
they vield a profit. They must be cared 
for by an experienced flockmaster or else 
they will degenerate. 

The time spent in grading up a flock 
js not time lost as the owner is gaining 
experience all the time and he is gaining 
jton a very much smaller investment than 
if he had spent several hundred dollars 
for pure blood ewes which he did not 
know how to care for. Starting at the 
top of the ladder is all very nice but 
we gain strength by climbing to the tep. 

Then there is another consideration, 
the producer of mutton does not have 
to keep pure bred ewes in order to pro- 
duce good mutton. A good pure bred sire 
mated to ordinary ewes will produce goed 
marketable lambs Of course it is de- 
sirable to have good blood on both sides, 
but it is not necessary. We have a sheep 
man here in West Virginia who grew 
lambs from a pure blood ram of the 
mutton type crossed on common scrub 
ewes which topped the city market. The 
ewes did not cost him more than two or 
three dollars each and he declares that 
he averaged $10 profit on each one of 
them in one year. 

The well bred male crossed on com- 
mon ewes will produce lambs that for 
all practical purposes as mutton produc- 
ers will get as heavy as pure breeds. 
They will get very fat if given good 
treatment and for lambs to be put on the 
market they will sell with the best. 

The trouble is when they are bred to 
grade bucks degeneracy sets in It will 
not do to undertake to breed half bloods 
or grades to grade rams. The grading 
must always be upward. For the man 
with limited capital and no experience 
] would prefer native or grade ewes to 
start with. if the product is to go on the 
mutton market, then let the flock be 
graded up as experience is gained. 

This is less expensive and to my mind a 
better prospect for success than going to 
the expense of securing a pure bred flock 
at the start —A. J. Legg, Nicholas Co., 
W Va. 

* *« * * # 
Cull Pigs. 

Cull or runt pigs are looked upon by 
most farmers as money losers. But with 
breeders who sell their best* animals for 
breeding purposes culls are all that they 
have to feed and no farmer doubts but 
his neighbor who is a successful breeder 
is making money feeding culls 

Some runts are naturally weaklings 
while others are the result of injuries or 
of underfeeding. The poor feeder will 
have more runts and will have poorer 
success feeding them. The best cure is 
prevention but if you de happen to get 
a few runts in your herd place them 
where you can give them special care. 
They'll soon eat their heads off on ear 
corn) Make a part of their ration shorts, 
oil meal, digester tankage and good stock 
food They need something to build up 
bone and muscle. Their digestive organs 
need 2 stimulant. Keep them free from 
live and keep good warm sheds with floors 
well bedded.—E J. Reed, Crawford Co., 
Hil, 


ca ok oo * + 


Choice spring lambs are always worth 
the money on the market. but the com- 
mon ones are hard to sell, and usually 
have to go at a great sacrifice so it is 
best not to ship the common ones to 
the market. 

The sheep man must remember that 
there are poor feeding sheep just as there 
re poor feeding cattle. Sheep with a 
prominent back-bone never make the best 
of feeders under any conditions. 





teel Shingles Save: 
Five Times Their Cost 


Lightning and Fireproof—Last a Lifetime 

An Edwards “Reo” Steel Shingle Roof 
outwears four wood roofs and costs only 
two-thirds as much as one. One $60 Steel 
Shingle Roof is worth four $90 wood roofs 
and there's $300 difference in cost. 

A roof which could be shingled with Ed- 
wards “Reo” Steel Shingles for $60 could 
be covered with cemposition tar roofing for $50. But 
one Steel Shingle roof outwears six of the others 
and saves $240 

Besides, “Reo” Steel Shingles are fireproof and re- 
duce insurance rates from 10 to 20 per cent. 


Iron and Steel Roofin and 


will not rust, corrode nor taint. They are stamped in . oa sy 
sheets of best quality Bessemer Steel 5 to 10 feet long, wr Se all ede at cae 
covering width of 24 inches. Galvanized or painted. | roo Plain, Ga! van i zed,Cor- 


$10,000 Guarantee Against Lightning |S <==". 


Stone and Brick. ete. 
Our iron-clad bond guarantees to refund amount 


Send for Free Catalog 337 
you pay us for steel shingles in case your roof is 


Write today for our liberal 
struck and damaged by lightning. (17) | your territory. Big opportunity. 


proposition to represent us in 
THE EDWARDS MAMUFACTURING CO., 307-337 Lock St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


















Easiest to Put On 


You can lay the roofing your- 
self. No special tools, no sold- 
ering. Our patent interlocking 
device covers seams and pro- 
tects nails from rust; also al- 
lows for contraction and ex- 
pansion. 


We Pay the Freight 


We are the largest makers of 










































25o GUARANTEED 


to please or your 
money back 









The New 
Safety Snap 


is a single piece of 
finest spring steel. 


Saves ten 
times its 
cost. Does 
away with the bother 
of hame-straps. J,asts 


longer than your har- Qpen Holds any animal. Can’t 
ness. The break or rub loose. Lasts 
a lifetime. The sim- . 

Z plest, strongest and order or give way. 

best wearing be- ’ Has nospring tofreeze 

IN§ cause there Af or clog. Snapped and un- 

Closed is nothing 4 ‘snapped instantly without 

about it removing glove or mitten. 

to get Seven .sizes for all uses. 


out of 


Hlame fastener 


works by a simple lever principle. Look for 

‘Kling’ on the handle. Your dealeris author- 
ized torefund your money if it does not satisfy 
you perfectly. If he can't supply you send his 
name and 25c and we will mail the fastener 


postpaid. 


The National Safety Snap Co. 


Elkhart Buggi 


es 


are the best made, best grade and easiest —~—— 
buggies on earth for the money. 


FOR THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS $5950 


we have been selling direct and are 


The Largest Manufacturers in the World 


oofiing to the consu ta fad epproa — ~~ 
A\\ fs A Noe 


S DA TI 


Ask your dealer. If he 
can’t supply you send 
his name and 5c for sam- 
ple pair postpaid. 


Write today to 


























money. 
quality and price youaren 


May We Send You Our 
Large Catalogue? 
Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 

Elkhart, . Indiana 














































Get this catalog and save 254—40% tay, Put the 
Don’t think of buying a buggy until you see the big \ 7 7 || profit in 
1910 MURRAY Style Book of vehicles and harness— (ke 
the most complete published—contains 192 pages, 345 ‘llustra- t 


tions, including the new 


Highest Award 
Auto-Bug: 


In this buggy you get 7 a. 4 
features contained in no other buggy, and save two 
profits—save middiempn’s profit and save on the 
prices offered by all other makers. Id on trial, 
guaranteed two years. Safe delivery insured. Get 


ww 
iS, er: fige + es 
SIU tay 
catalog for details—it is Free. Aa = i LUD. 
‘THE WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. C0..340-346 E. Sth St., Cincionati, 0. . . 


There is not a fake or a fraud admitted to the columns of SUCCESSFUL FARMING. On page 3 you will 
note our guarantee to refund the amount of any loss because of the dishonesty of any advertiser in 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING. It is not safer for you to buy supplies from manufacturers who advertise in 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING. (saying to them when you write that — their.advertisement in our publication) 
a = is a buy through publications which admit Mining, Oil Stock, Medical advertising and other ques- 
t 
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Is He Sound? 


No horse-buyer can be sure that he is getting full 
value in the horse he buys—unless he knows tn oa 
vance the tricks and dodges of horse-sha rs. Many 
of them will fool the wisest purchaser who does not 
understand just how to test for imperfections and 
how faults and ailments are covered u 

At last there is a book which gives t is vital, valu- 
able information. Written by Dr. A. S. Alexander, 
the famous veterinarian. He tells, in plain language, 
what the “‘Gyps”’ and tricksters do to produce 
artificial plumpness ; make old horses look youn 
and sick horses appear well; how they temporari y 
hide lameness, heaves, broken wind, wea yes, 
glanders, etc. And how they “‘fix’’ a good horse they 
want to buy to make it appear imperfect. Otuer 


Horse Secrets Disclosed 


tells how to feed for best and quickest results ; how 
to break a horse of vices; where to buy a horse in 
absolute safety; how to be sure of a genuine pedi- 
gree, etc., etc. No work like this was ever offered 
before. It will save any horseman many dollars. 

We will send you a copy, postpaid, and 


Farm Journal 


for Two Yeers for only 50 cents 


Farm Journal stands in a place all by itself—the 
standard publication of practical, helpful interest 
for the farm and home. It is edited close down to 
**mother earth,’’ treats the Ned rd problems of 
the farmer, plowman and pou — fi Poa ints out 
the way tc sweet success. ten your s ption 
and remittance to-day. It already has over 700 000 sub- 


scribers scattered the 'ength and breadth of the land. 


Farm Journal, 1019 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ee CRE NR: REE 
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NEGLECT 
Will Ruin 
Your Horse 


Send today 


‘CURES 
HEAVES 


% 4 


/ 


a PACKAGE 
ne will cure any case or 
a P, A CK AGI 
$1 PACKAGE 
cures om inary cases. 
2ostpaidon receipt of 
price. Agents Wenteg 
Write for Gusertytive S 
book 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY C co. 418 Fourth Ave Ave.,  Pittsbarg, ‘Pa 


The Cross-Bred Hog on the Farm. 


perience in the hog business. This is 
the day and age of the world for ideals, 
“idols” we might almost say, for the ideal 
in stock is almost the idol of the producer, 
so much does he love ‘it. 

Be that as it may, there is an enormous 
business done in thoroughbred stock, poul- 
try and seeds. This is as it should be. 
It is money in the breeder's pocket and 
ought to be and is, generally, a benefit 
to the buyer. 

But here is our experience in ‘the hog 
business: Once we tried Chester Whites 
as a general, all-around farm hog, but 
we were not successful with them so tried 
some high bred Poland Chinas, and if we 
had kept them a year longer we would 
have been as nearly out of the hog busi- 
ness as we ever were, There is only one 
how we've ever made an all-around success 
with; that the cross-bred one. 

We have best luck with sows which are 
Duroc and Poland China, Duroc and 
Chester White, or a mixture of all three 
breeds. We like to breed to a_ pure- 
blooded Poland China male, as this gives 
them the finish and fattening qualities. 
The Chester gives size and the Duroc a 
touch of prolificacy. This makes an ideal 
hog for us and our, testimony is borne 
up by many other farmers who have had 
like experience, though we occasionally 
find an ordinary farmer who is successful 
with pure-breds but it is far more the ex- 
ception than the rule. 

Do not think I am trying to down the 
pure-bred hog man. Oh no, he is a neces- 
sity aud he must continue in the business, 
for such fellows as we would soon mix 
up the whole hog kingdom, if it were not 
for him. 

Now this is not the case with any other 
stock as a rule, and it is curious why it 
is so with the hog.family, but so long 
as cross-bred hogs do best for us, we will 
raise them, but we want the pure-bred hog 
man to continue in business to furnish us 
males so long as he finds it profitable to 
do so.—Omer R. Abraham, Morgan Co.., 
Ind. 
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sut ONE BEST 


‘7, Why lose profits breedin 
feeding scrub hogs? Two — 
our O. 1. C. hogs weighed 
2806 ibs. We are headquart- | 
ers for breeders. Will send | 


0.1.C_HOGS 


on time, and give agency to first applicant. 
We are originators most extensive breeders 
and shippers of thoroughbred swine in the 
world ne for circulars. 
- SILVER CO 
CLEVELAND, ‘OHIO. 


100 Gallon Cypress Tank 


for storing water, for scalding and salt 
ing, and many otber purposes. Can 
furnish with tight caver making it suit 
able for spraying ‘or-€3 additi: nal. We 
make all other size tanks in any shape 
for all purposes. Ste | towers to elevate 
tanks. bells,wind mil's; also silos,pumps 
and gasoline engines. Goods guaran 
teed as represented or money hack. 
The BpoterrMontp ce 
848. Liberty St. Cooperage Baltimore. 4 


YOUR TWO HANDS AND 
Fernald Quick-Shift. 


Will change shafts to pole or 
le to shafts almost instantly. 
0 tools needed. Easy to attac 
No special shaft or pole irons re- 
uired Absolutely prevents al! rat- 
tling Better equip your buggy now. 
Furnished by al] up-to-date buggy manu- 
facturers. st dealers everywhere. Ask 
your hardware or harness dealer orwrite us, 


FERNALD MFC. COMPANY, North East, Pa. 


Ww | eo DRILLING & 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 
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Look For the Face on the Pinto 
Peas for Swine Breeding. 


The value of peas as food for swine is 
not understood in many sections of this 
country where the crop can be grown with 
reasonable success. Along with ground 
oats or bran they furnish excellent food 
for brood sows nursing their young. When 
thus fed they should be ground and 
soaked. To brood sows that are pregnant 
they may furnish the only supplemental 
grain food needed or given, and like corn 
jthey may be fed to them without being 
ground, similarly they. may be fed alone 
or with corn to growing swine on pasture. 

igs may be fattened nicely on peas 
alone fed dry and unground, or soaked 
from twelve to twenty-four hours. They 
may also be made to furnish any part of 
the grain ration desired, and answer par- 
ticularly well for being fed w'th corn. 
Both may be fed unground. When fed 
along with rye or barley, the mixture 
should be ground and soaked. Peas make 
an excellent quality of pork. The meat 
from them has a larger proportion of lean 
in it, and it is well flavored. More at- 
tention should be given to the growing of 
peas as food for swine.—Wwm. H. Under- 
Johnson Co., Til, 





Just allow us to give a bit of our ex-| 


| Inbreeding and Line Breeding. 

This phase of breeding is not ger 1eTally 
understood among dairymen and _ ther 
seems to be a remarkable prejudice 
against it. 

Provided the animals are healthy, vig. 
orous in action and free from all here). 
tary diseases, it is of little importance 
how closely they are related, or in what 
way, no ill effects in the offspring need 
be feared. 

This practice has been too long and 
too persistently tried by the best breeders 
of the world to need further comment 
and the best cattle in England and Amer. 
ica are the result of this practice. 

The best bunch of dairy heifers 
writer ever owned were the result 
mating a pure-bred Holstein bull 
some of his own daughters that wer 
from choice grade cows. However, vom- 
mon sense teaches us that this practice 
should not be carried too far. If the 
dairymen cannot overcome his prejudice 
of this system of breeding to intensify the 
good qualities and eliminate the unde- 
sirable qualities from his herd and feels 
that he must discard his old bull and buy 
one that will bring fresh blood into his 


the 
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The Kind That Pays 


herd he should select one from some un- 
related family of the same breed that 
comes from ancestry possessing similar 
type and qualities as his own. Sucn 
breeding will bring increased vigor and 
prepotency and give him the best pro- 
ducers. Types must be preserved if he 
maintains a profitable herd and secures 
uniform results of breeding and the only 
way to accomplish this is by sticking 
close to one breed. 

You may ask me if cross breeding does 
not bring increased vigor. It does, but 
no more than using breeding bulls from 
unrelated families of the same breed. By 
practicing this system of breeding he is 
more certain to perpetuate and intensify 
in his herd the good qualities that came 
from his first sire and his blood lines will 
become more prepotent, than they would 
if he selected a sire from a different 
breed or line of breeding. 

Like will produce like, only after these 
qualities have been bred in and intensi- 
fied by a number of generations of breed- 
ing and it is only after these qualities 
have become fixed and permanent that he 
can obtain uniform results of procreation. 
I believe that it is within the reach of al! 
dairymen to grow and breed choice grades 
that for all practical purposes are equal 
to the pure bred animals from which 
the cross instituted, and by careful selec- 
tion bring up and maintain a high stan- 
dard of quality in his herd.—W. Milton 
Kelley. 

* * * * 
A Fish Pond. 

Why do we buy a few pounds of fish 
occasionally when so many of us have 
an ideal place to build a fish pond. How 
many have a lasting spring or small brook 
on the farm on which a nice pond could 
be built? If you have the place and 
want fish without buying just go to work 
and build you a pond and write to Bu- 
reau of Fish and Fisheries, Department 
of Commerce and Labor, Washington, D. 
C., and the Fish Commissioner will as- 
sist you in selecting the kind of fish best 
suited to your pond and the government 
will stock your pond free. I think they 
do this for the purpose of encouraging 
fish culture—R. D. Gipson, Butler Co.. 
Ala. 

* *+ © * *& 


It always takes a little of the worst to 





teach a man how to hope for the best. 
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For 38 Springtimes thousands of 
the most successful stock and poul- 
try men have tided their animals 
over the critical period between 
Winter and Spring by means of 


Pratts, 
Animal Regulator 


for their live stock—and 


Pragts, 
Poultry Regulator 


for their poultry. 








For.38 Springs these unquestionakly 
reliable preparations have given the 
Stock and Poultry of the country the 
they vitally neeced—and 
couldn’t get from ordinary food—the 
elements that made them healthy and 
strong and good producers 

There’s a record unparalleled in the 
annals of stock and poultry regulators 
in the Continent of North America. 

The above preparations are those 
you should use this spring 

Remember they are absolutely guar- 
anteed—and back of the guarantee is 
an honorable record of nearly half a 


elements 





century. 


Pratt’s Powdered Lice Killer 


Just the thing your hens need right 
now—prevents and kills lice. 
At your dealers, or by mail for 25c. 





~ The New Pratt Books 


wre ready! Have sent for 
If not, write to-day for the 
one that interests you most. Here 
they are: 


you 
vours? 


Poultry Wrinkles. By Michael K. Boyer, 
Poultry Editor of the Farm Journal, 
author of ‘Poultry Secrets."’ ete. ete. 


Things you ought to know by eminent vet- 
about horses and cows erinarians—both 
of them specialists on the careand health 
of live stock. 
Write for whichever book inter- 
ests you most. We want to sead 
you a copy free. 


Pratt Food Company 


Department B Philadelphia 
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Poultry Pointers for April. 

Give the surplus milk to the growing 
chickens,—later to the laying hens. But 
be sure that it is 
either sweet or sour 
all the time, not giv- 
en alternately. 

If you haven't a 
spray pump, get one 
as soon as possible, 
it is one of the need- 
ful things. You will 
find it as useful in 
spraying and white- 
washing the hen 
house, as in wash- 
ing windows and 
wagons. 

Get the very best lamps for sale and 
then take proper care of them. No other 
item counts more than this. 

Save all the promising pullets hatched 
in .zarch and April,—yes and in Febru- 
ary too. If you chance to get more than 
needed for your own pens, some one will 
want them at a good price. There is 
always a sale for promising pullets, and 
that is the sort you want to raise. 

Rush everything intended for sale to 
market. <A little observation will show 
you the birds which are not paying a 
profit on the grain eaten. The sooner 
you get these into money the better for 
the year's account. 

If the broody hens are not wanted for 
incubating, do not let them stay on the 
nest even one night. The “penitentiary” 
may be any light, comfortable place with- 
out litter or roosts. Feed lightly and 
the desire to sit will soon leave them. 

It is 2 good plan to put the first tur- 











Ist Prize Single Comb Brown Leghorn, 





key eggs under hens apd keep the tur- 
keys laying until later, when they may 
be allowed to hatch and care for a brood. 

Gives the breeding stock a, good range 
out of doérs, and do not make the com- 
mon mistake of putting too many hens 
with one male. 

It is a good plan to take out the win- 
dows on the south side of the buildings as 
soon as the weather permits. tacking wire 
over the openings. then provide stout cur- 
tains which can be hasped down on cold 
or windy nights. 

Rush the broilers to 


market and get 


top prices. Get rid of every one as 
soon as large enough, for still larger 
ones will be called for in Mav. If your 


commission man asks for two pounders 
don’t try to sneak in any under that 
weight. 

Get out all the chicks 
month, there is always a 
good pullets in the fall. 

Sometimes a hen leaves a nest of eggs 
and they get cold. But don’t throw them 


possible this 
demand for 


out unless they have been exposed to 
freezing temperature for twenty-four 
hours. Put on another hen and, if the 


eggs were fertile in the first place, the 





chances are ten to one for a good hatch. 
A. W. Stratton, Middleser Co., Mass. 
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Make Big Money 
Training Horses! 


Prof. Beery,King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
has retired from the Arena and will teach his 
wonderful system to a limited number, by mail. 


$1200 to $3000 a Year 
At Home or Traveling 


Prof. Jesse Beery is ac- 
") know -d to be the world’s 
master horseman, is ex- 
hibitions of taming man- 
killing horses, and conquer- 
nghorsesof all dispositions 
have thrilled vast a adiences 
everywhere. 

He is now teaching his 
marvelously successful 
methods to others. His sys- 
tem of Horse Training and 
Colt Breaking opens up a 
most attractive money-making field tothe man who 
masters its simple principles. 

Competent Horse Trainers are in demand every- 
where. People gladly pay $15 to $25 a hend to have 
horses tamel, trai cured of habits—to have colts 
broken to harness good trainer can always keep 
his stable full of horses. 

f you love travel, here is a chance to see the 
world, fying exhibitions and making | profits. 
You will be surprised to learn how little it costs to 
get into the Horse-Training profession. 

Write and Prof. Beery will send you full particu- 
lars and handsome book about horses— FREE Address 


Prof Jesse Beery, Box 9, Pleasant Hill, Ohic 


Big Newspaper Bargain, 90 Cts. 

The four papers mentioned below are 
four of the best of their kind published 
in America. We will send all of them to 
one address, or to four different addresses, 
for one year and Successful Farmiug two 
years, for only 90 cents. 

SuccESSFUL FARMING is the largest 
and broadest monthly farm paper pub- 
lished in the United States and needs no 
introduction to those reading this copy of 
the paper. It speaks for itself. 

THE Twice-A-WEEK REPUBLIC is the 
oldest, biggest and best semi-weekly news- 
paper in the United States. 

FarM ProacRess is the biggest and best 
semi-monthly farm paper published in the 
Southwest. 

MoTuer’s MAGAZINE is a beautifully 
printed and illustrated monthly. Full of 
fascinating and interesting articles by 
the best writers on subjects that Mothers 
want to know about. The best Mother's 
paper printed in America. 

Remember for only £0 cents all of these 
papers will be sont one year and Successful 
Farming will be sent to you for two years. 
If you are a subscriber for any of them your 
time will be advanced another year. Save 
70 cents by buying this big combination. 
The regular subscription price, if subscribed 
for separately, would be $1.60. The bargain 
price is 90 cents. Be sure and send this ad- 
vertisement with your order or mention the 
names of all four papers desired. Send your 
order to Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia. 
Wriie names and addresses plainly. 


JONES’ ADJUSTABLE HANDLE FASTENER 


A warn of the .crew takes up the 
shrink of the wood No ara 
ing out”’ a broken handle. spoil- 
ing the tool's temper and rc 
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ta fave atio hi rr etc rofit. Easy 
= © ES” "Bex 1308, BOSTON, MASS. 


seller Vv. H. JON 


1 **Challenge” 
Wagon Scale , 
A scale value never before approached. U. &. 
Standard ; thoroughly accurate; strong, durable. Every 
farmer needs one—now within his reach. Many other 


sty les, each a leader. Complete Catalogue free. 
OSCOOD SCALE CO., Box 104, Binghamton, WN. Y. 


ADMIRAL 2*MAN PRESS 
fer CONDERSINO 

















WHEELS; FREIGHT PAID $8.7€ 
for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Rubber Tires, 515.28. I 
srwemn eases nn tonert teen eqpieepters Bape 

$32; Hareess,35. Leare bow te bay ir 
won gna Wagos Umbrella raze. GE. 5008, Cisciseatl, 0. 








Read Successful Farming Advertise- 
ments. 
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GOOD BREEDING STOCK. 

The first essential to secute 
in raising squabs for market 
breeding stock if the 
hought it will then take 

selection to bring 

standard. 

one with any ambition to make 
money in the squab business should ever 
think of starting common stock as 
breeders, knowing well that squabs 
from such stock net in the open 
market from $1 
better not enter the 
produce such stock. 

For convenience, 
may be placed in 
anu the illustration 
how these three 
pearance. 

Class “C" predominates in the mar- 
kets of today and the quotations generally 
in the market reports are on 
of stock. They are from common 
and small sized or 
and will average half 
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each 
only 
markets 
class of 
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principle 
the better 


the better 
quotations 
time the 
price on 
“un as 


enough of 
even give 
the present 
market reports quote 
quality squabs which 
high £3.00 to $4.00 a dozen. 

These prices are paid for class “A” 
and “B” as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. Class “B™ iepresents the 
Homer. oné of the noblect of all 
pigeons and perhaps used to a greater 
extent than all others combined for voreed- 
ing market From a commercial 
standpoint it will pay. and pay well to 
breed this kind of squabs. They will 
average from three-fourth to one pound 
each or about 10 pounds a dozen. Or- 
dinarily they will bring from $3.00 to 
$4.00 a dozen according to the 
of year, and find a ready demand, 
class “C” only used when the better 
squabs cannot be obtained. 

Besides selected Homers this class of 
squabs is produced from the Maltese Hen 
Pigeon, Carneau., Spanish Lynx, Mon- 
dains Duchesse and the smaller 
Runts, any of which with proper 
make fairly good squab stock, 

Class “A” in the 
however is the ideal squab 
present time this class of 
generally sold to a private trade and not, 
as a rule, found in the open market. The 
realized for this of squabs 
from $4.00 to $6.00 dozen and 
even higher It is an easy matter for a 
breeder to place a contract by the year for 
all the sqaabs he can raise of this class 
even at the highest figures mentioned 
They will weich from twelve to fourteen 
pounds a dozen 
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Pigeons, Runts and their cragses, while 
the cross of Runt-Homer will pften prove 
equally as good. The Runt-Homer will 
often prove equally as good. The Runt- 
Hen seems to make about as desirable 
cross aS any we know for breeding the 
better class of market squabs. . 

Eastern breeders are using the selected 
Ilomers as a rule fer theit foundation 
stock but are also introducing the. Car- 
neau claiming it superior to the Homer 
in point of size. On the Pacitic 
the Maltese [len and the Runt-Hen cross 
are most universally used and generally 
very sod results. 
of white Hen pigeons the picture was 
taken from one of the best Hen pigeon 
lofts on the coast if pot in the country. 
The owner has spent years ip perfecting 
this one variety in its pureness, and cap- 
tures the first prizes whereever he ex- 
bibits uis stock He claims that as 
market squab breeders they are unsur- 
passed ov any breed or cross. 

Number 6 illustrates a pair of Carneaux 
covk to the left red, while the 
to the right is yellow. they ure of 
good size and fasi breeders, they were 
bred in the by one of the leading 
Carneaux breeders and = represent che 
breed fairly well. 

Number 4 a good tillustratioa of a 
Runt-Hen cross. They were bred by one 
of the leading specialist ef the bre»d on 
the Pacific coast and give a good ‘dea 
of size and style of this ideal cross, 
which is bred so extensively tn Califor- 
nia, their squabs bring the top prices. 

The breeder of Runts will tell you that 
his variety is the largest of all varieties, 
breeding squabs that weigh from one 
and one-fourth to one and a half pounds 
each and that the large squabs bring 
the highest prices in the market. 
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The breeder of the Maltese Hen pigeons 
will go the Runt breeder “one better’ 
claiming all he does and adding that 
the Hen pigeon will breed more squabs 
than the Runt. 

The breeder 
Carneaux will 
make up in quantity 
quantity, claiming these 


tHlomers 
his strong point, 
They all tell the 
birds will raise 


of 


use 


selected 


as 


| more squabs than any other breed known 


size they will 
put it this way, 
whole truth. 
the Runt 


and what they lack in 
the truth but we might 
they don’t tell the 

The fact of it 
a suitable pigeon for breeding 
squabs commercially, for as a rule they 
are too slow breeders and their squabs 
although large consist more of frame 
than breast meat. On the other hand any 
pigeon that breeds too fast or too many 


is, is not 


| squabs in a season are apt to breed soft 


squabs, that is to say the parents will 
stop feeding the squabs before they should, 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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Egg 
Incubator 


Ever Made 
‘a $4.50 Buys the Best 
Both et and Breeder, ordered together, 
cost but $11.50. Freight Prepaid. The Belle 
City Incubator has double walls and dead 
air space all over, copper tank, hot-water 
heat. self-regulator, thermometer, tester 
safety lamp, nursery, high legs. doubledoor 
The Belle City Brooder is the only double- 
walled b er made, hot-water heat, plat- 
form, metallamp. No machines at any price 
are better. Write for 
our book today or 
send the price now 
under our guarantee 
and save waiting 
Satisfaction 











KOMON-S$SENSE 
INCUBATOR 
A SAVER OF 25% IN OIL 


Crated and delivered to your Station. Has metal lined 
walls, a triple top, guaranteed heater, self-regulating, bigh 
legs, glass door, thermometer. Good hatches always. 


GUARANTEED-MONEY BACK 
IF NOT AS REPRESENTED 


Komon-$ense Brooder $3.00 
Incubator and Brooder to- 
wether, $9.50, freight paid. 
Write for free catalog with 
prices of pouitry supplies. 


Komon $ense Incubator Co. 


Dept. 30. Racine, Wis. FREIONT PAID. 


Incubators 
Save Oil 


Bos one a of oll where others burn 
3 5 mp filled once during the 
hatch; others filled every day. 


Write for Free Book 


giving allthe facts. X-Ray Incubators 
differ widely from all others. Enameled- 
steel-covered; Rosewood finish. They 
control the flame, burning highor low; 
no heat or oil wasted. Lamp in center; 
lass door on top; perfectly even heat- 
ng; perfect ventilation. The only real- 
ly ya: fferent incubator. Book explains 
why it’s betterand surer than others. 


Write today to 
X-RAY INCUBATOR CO., Gist st., Wayne, Neb. 


POUL T PY PROF! a) 
DOVBLED 
eG If you want $2 profit where you now get ¢!, 

4 either from eggs or poultry for market, simp'y 
send us your name and address and let us te!! 
you the real poultry secret that has doubled the 

profits of poultry raisers. Its the only real way 

to poul success. Make every fowl! @ profit 

Bn rite at once for this information 

er you have 3 fowls or 3%. It’ sieaete tm 1 

Blake - Hack Supply Ce., 1246 Blanke Bidg, St. Louis, Ho 
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Stahl ee 
Steam o ten" 4 

exeelsier™ 
incubetors assure big hatches. 
Well-built, reliable, + acticnl— 
thousands in use. Catalogue free. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Bex 21UQuiacr, tu. 


200 Egg Incubator $3.00 


No freight to pay. Actual hen in Natural Hee 
Incubator beats, ventilates, controls everything 
No lamp,nocostly mistakes Best hatcher in the 
world, Agents Wanted. Catalog free §,4.1.Ce 


1348 Cerstancet., Dept 26, Les Angeles,Cal. 


Formerly at Columbus Neb 





All leading varieties Fure Bred Chickens 

Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Pea Fow!ls 

Collle Dogs. Stock, Eggs and Incubator. 

atiow prices. Send 4c _forlarge illustre 
ted Poultry and Incubator Book. 
4.4 BRENNER 

® Dept. 4 MANKATO, MINN 


WE PAY S80 A MONTH SALARY 


= boo y A. TW pnd yy: e Samet 
™@QLER COMPANY, nas. “SPRINGFIELD, ILUImols. 


45 BREED ens. Du 


pure-bred Chickens, Duck* 
catalogue frec. H.H Hiniker, Dept. 15, Mankato, Mian 








Geese, Turkeys. Incubator 
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Managing the Incubator. 

If no incubator cellar is to be had, the 
best place to set the machine is in the 
home cellar. The first hatcher I tried I 
set the machine in an unused sleeping 
oom and kept the door shut because it 
connected with the living room and I dis- 
liked the smell of the lamp. The first 
hatch was a total failure, the next very 
poor. 1 then moved the machine into the 
ellar and had a good hatch. I hatched as 
high as 96 per cent there with that ma- 
chine. 1 attributed my failure to dry 
impure air and a varying temperature. 
[he room warmed up during the day 
from the sun on the windows. At night it 
vent down many degrees. ‘Fhe air in 
an incubator room should be as fresh 
ind pure as that breathed by human be- 
ings, purer than the air of average sleep- 
ing rooms. 

Why is it that an egg smeared with 
the contents of another egg will not 
hatch Why is that an egg capped with 
the shell of another will not hatch, but 
a full grown chick dies after pipping the 
shell? The reason is as simple as the rea- 
son why a person will die if there is no 
air to breathe. Eggs breathe through the 
pores of the shell. If these be closed they 
vet no oxygen. If there is not air enough 
or it contains no oxygen they will like- 
wise die. 

Avoid cold drafts but ventilate the in- 
cubator room thoroughly. I kept a win- 
dow out in the cellar throughout my 
hatch. The problem of plenty of fresh 
aid to supply oxygen for the eggs is the 
greatest problem there is to me. I have 
seen no make of incubator yet that solves 
it under any but perfect conditions. Tem- 
perature may vary several degrees with- 
out harm, but if ventilation is not as it 
should be, the hatch suffers. The hen, 
sitting in an out-door place, moving about 
often, allows fresh air about her eggs, al- 
most constantly. She varies the temper- 
ature also greatly without harm to her 
eggs. Pure air is more essential as the 
hatch progresses than at first. As the 
blood vessels form more oxygen is re 
quired. The chick lives by means of this 
net work of veins near the shell. It can 
breath of itself only after being liberated 
from the shell and establishing respira- 
tion. The larger the chick the more air 
is needed to sustain life. 

Take notice of the air cell in the end 
of the egg from time to time. This should 
increase as the hatch progresses until it 
occupies fully one-third of the space with- 
in the shell. If you notice the air cell 
in eggs under hens you will find that the 
cell does not usually occupy so much 
space, but better results are obtained 
when the air cell is large. The chick 
must have room to turn itself enough to 
break the shell readily. When the air cell 
is small the chicks will be soft, moist and 
large, and many of them will die in the 
shell. If the air cell is not increasing rap- 
idly enough give more air and keep the 
moisture out of it all that is possible. 
They should dry out faster and the more 
ventilation and the dryer the air the bet- 
ter the results. 

Keep the temperature as evén as pos- 
sible, the last three days and do not let 
it go down as cooling at the last causes 
stocking in the shell. The heat in the 
egg is now considerable and helps to keep 
the egg chamber warm. When the hatch- 
ing begins much moisture from the wet 
chicks is evaporated in the case. [ watch 
my chicks through the glass and if I see 
need of it I open the case and do what 
needs to be done -quickly. Sometimes 
when the hatch is large I take out the 
dryest chicks before the hatch is over as 
they will crowd down the wet newly- 
hatched chicks. Sometimes eggs get 
turned pipped side down by the motion 
of the hatched chickens. The case may 
be opened to right them if done very 
quickly but as a rule it is best to keep 
the case closed until the, hatch is over and 
the chicks dry. When twenty-four hours 
old, remove to the brooder and then comes 
the question of what and how to feed 
and care for these little fellows but that is 
another story.—H. M. Mathie, Orleans 
Co., Vt. 

* * + ck of 

We find Successful Farming a fine lit- 
tle paper, newsy and to-.the point.—H. 
L. Brooks, Muskegon Co., Mich. 








2 ROOFING 
BARGAINS 


= and Remember That We Sell 
Only the Most Dependable 





ot Grades’ of ROOFING 


— Our 
Prices Prices 
$1.00) Rolls of Two-Ply Tarred Felt Roofing, containing 108 square feet | $0.54 

1.50} Rolls of Asphalt Felt Composition Sanded or Rubber Roofing- - 89 
2.00} Rolls of the highest grade of wool felt eaphalt Best- ov-al Rubber 











Roofing - 1.25 
2.75| Rolls of the haghest grade of woo felt asphalt Best-ov-al Rubber 

Roofing - - 1.50 
3.50| Rolls of the highest grade of woo felt ‘asphalt Best oval Rubber 





Roofmg = - 1.80 


Send for These Free Samples and 
This Free Roofing Catalog 


It quotes the very lowest prices on every kind of 
roofing, showing alsoa full line of steel roofing, 
painted or galvanized finish, at prices 25 per cent 
below market quotations. Every roofing sampleis 
marked with the number and price, making it easy 
for you to compare ga with what you can obtain 
locally. Our Rootine Catalog tells exactly why we 
give you better roodng tor your ntoney than you can 
obtain elsewhere. 

Write your name and address plainly in the coupon 
below and as soon as we receive it we will send you 
by return mail our free Roofing Catalog and our 
complete line of roofing samples. 
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Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 








Greatest Little Engine 


Clamps to Any Pump 


in Amer jeal by Four Simple Nuts 


This wonderful portable Fasm Pump Engine meets the widespread Jemand for cheap 
and dependable farm power. It has at the test of the most severe vinter and the hottest 
summer in —. It’s a new invention, yet so far has its fame extended that already it 
is in use in Labrador, in South +— ont other distant lands. It cannot freeze or over- 
heat, and farmers say it “‘can't be be 


A Co te and Perfect Power Plant! 

Mo Bolts! Shafts! No Anchor Posts! No lowers: 

= engine ix.different from anythingever known. An air-cooled engine of the most higuwly 
design, without fans or cooling attachments. Complete in itself, requiring no 
eslal platform, no belts, no arms, no cathe, no anchor posts, no pum,» 
jacks, no towers. Ready to run inside of 15 minutes after delivery! 

ank holds a fu)! day's supply of ap. Starts or stops — yo | 
and needs no attention while rann pengineistriedand true! fi 


FULLER & JOHNSON 


Farm Pump Engine 


ESMSS S00 20 1.000 GALLS vs ee 
This engine is absolutely supreme among engines designed for pamp- 
ing. Fits any étandard dard pame. Works | in ES well! Provides an abund- 
on— of » oS pare. nyp—-b; ai =, stock or domestic water supply eyevomna, 
t Machinery. The engine bas a 4-inch 

machinery. It can be quickly detached 




























Mey f - running rt 





mp ond J, i erever needed> 
“Fe & J High-Powered -=ngines. These mighty en- 
gines are is o> —— hievement in gasoline engineering. Built in 
sizes from 3 t H. Pp inclusive—for stationary or portable work. 
Water Ji acket”’ type—non- and trouble-proof. Most 
“Tow to Got engines —y\y 3 Write for Free Engine 
ow a Fuller nson r’ ‘or Free n 
Book and name of nearest Fuller 4 Johnson Bngine Dealer. Do it now! Pat. Jeane 15, 1908. 
DEALERS—Write for the Agency! Oi}y one dealer appointed ia a Others applied for. 


town. Act quickly or you will miss a great opportunity. Address at once— 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG.CO.(““::0") 805 Sheldon St. Madison, Wis. 
Manufacturers of Double-Efficiency Gasoline Engines and Agricultural Implements 


——____ 


Use this issue of Successful Farming as 2 catalog from 
which to:supply your needs. You are guaranteed a square 
deal from every advertiser. 
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Raising Market Squabs. 
(Continued from page 3) 

directing their attention to a new nest 
of eggs, when it would be far better 
to have a few less squabs and have them 
fully developed than to have so many not 
quite up to the market requirements. 

The number of squabs produced in a 
season by squab breeding varieties varies 
from five to eight pair each. As a 
rule the larger the squab produced the 
smaller the number. It might appear to 
some that pigeons raising on an average 
of five pairs of squabs a year would not 
pay very well but I am personally ac- 
quainted with a squab raiser in Alameda 
County, California who is averaging but 





Figure 4 


five pairs of squabs a pair each year 
and making more than an average 
profit of $100.00 a month from his 
squab plant of about 2,000 breeders and 
with but few exceptions he breeds Runt- 
Hien crosses and claims that those birds 
with two-third Hen and one-third Runt 
give him the best results. This cross 
made by first crossing Runt with 
a tlen and then breeding its progeny 
with the len. 

This particular breeder started with so 
called selected Homers from an Eastern 
breeder and as far as securing a satis- 
factory price in the market was con- 
cerned they were a perfect failure and 
he sold them for what he could get and 
started over with the Runt and Maltese 
Hen as a foundation stock. 

It is much easier to breed 
percentage from small flocks 
ones especially where few are 
a pen where a record may be 
each pair. 
be removed and remated which will often 
remedy the trouble. 

The cost of good pigeons for squab 
breeding purposes varies considerably but 
they are worth more at what may seem 
an exorbitant price than poor stock at 
any price or as a gift. 

There are two classes of men who sell 
pigeons, the dealer who buys and sells 
pigeons the same as the merchant does 
hardware or dry goods and the breeder 
who breeds and sells market squabs and 
stock birds for breeding purposes. The 
dealer cannot always tell what kind of 
stock he is offering for sale excepting from 
general appearance and for this reason 
the buyer takes chances on what he gets 
when buying from this source. As a 
rule the dealer can sell his pigeons 
cheaper than the breeder who is only sell- 
ing birds from choice breeding stock that 
he has tested. 

Fairly good Homers may be had for 
$1.00 to $3.00 a pair, for mated breed- 
ers, this is because of the available sup- 
ply. Carneaux, Maltese Hen, Runts and 
their crosses command higher prices 
bringing from $3.00 to $8.00 pair 
for breeders, while good English Runts 
sell anywhere from $5.00 to $25.00 a 
pair. 

Excepting the highest price mentioned 
for Runts, good pigeons. are worth the 
above quoted prices. As a rule pigeon 
breeders don’t care to part with their 
best pigeons for even that price. 

Unless one has plenty of capital with 
which to start the squab business, the 
best way, in my opinion, to get started 
with a good stock at a reasonable price 
would be fo contract with a reliable 
breeder for squabs from his best stock 
birds, to be delivered as soon as they can 
ty and know how to eat or about two 
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‘months of age. He cam: afford to sell 
| birds for about $8.00 to $12.00 a dozen, 
that is, it would pay him as well at 
those prices as it would to sell them with 
the other squabs for $4.00 ‘to $6.00 in 
the market at four or five weeks of 
age. 

With a foundation of this kind by six 
‘or eight months several pair will be 
mated and beginning to work. As soon 
as they have chosen mates they should 
be removed to the breeding pen in which 
they are always to remain, where they 
will choose the nesting apartment that 
best suits their needs or fancy and begin 
keeping house and making money for their 
owner, 
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of 


will tell the record 
If more than one pair is bought see 
that they come from the same pen if pos- 
sible and where it is possible it 
be better to purchase a whole pen just 
as they are kept by their former owner. 
There would then be no fighting over 
mates and the bosses of the old coop 
would be bosses of the new quarters and 
everything would go along much _ bet- 
ter than where strange birds were put 
into strange quarters. 
One breeder told me that, owing to 
|the trouble he was caused by replacing 
ja new pair of birds in a pen, he would 
lnot break up a pen by selling a pair 
lof breeders from the flock at any price. 
'It caused him trouble enough when one 
happened to die to install a mate for the 
one left. In this case he determined the 
sex of the one that died by dissecting it, 
as he had too many birds to use the 
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In this way a poor pair may | 


color band system, I find this method of 
determining sex is in general use with 
| ngage squab breeders. 

| In closing I want to impress, if pos- 
| sible, on the 
of stoek and not the price that is to 
| be considered in the start. If your means 
}are limited buy a few pair of good birds 
land raise good birds from them. it will 
| pay. 


* * 


Pest Proof Nests, 

Success with the early spring chicken 
is almost certain if it goes out from a 
nest perfectly free from mites or other 
poultry pests. Remembering this, a quan- 
tity of excelsior and soft corn husks are 
laid «aside as they come to hand during 
the cold -weather, storing them: away in 
a clean, convenient box, a week before 
they ‘are heeded for making new nests. 
They are dipped (until literally soaking 
wet) into strong carbolice acid water, then 
laid in a light sunny place to dry off. The 
nest boxes—which are located in a parti- 
titioned off part of the henhouse to avoid 
the setting hens being molested by the 
rest of the poultry—are now filled to the 
depth of one inch with dry, fine, sand, 
which has been liberally sprinkled with 
good insect powder. 

The husks and excelsior mixed are 
placed in on top of this in such quantity 
as to form a shallow nest, as too much 
nest material packed down solidly and 
heavily in the boxes, is inviting to insects 
because of its heated, close, unventilated 
structure, and is not good for the egg 
either. With the above precautions and 
an occasional examination of the hens to 
see that they are carrying no intruders, 
your young chicks will come off the nest 
more gratifying as to numbers and with 
small danger of the usual “infant mortal- 
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quicker way, I would advisé to buy mated | 
and they should be about two years old. , 
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Have You Got 
Johnson’s Book? 


He says to tell you that he has ‘leq 
it with good things this year. 0 
photographs in the book. Every other 
page poultry sermon. The free 
poultry book ever published. 

His 1910 Old Trusty Incubator is 

covered with asbestos and again cover. 

ed with handsome sheet metal. 62.00 

metal covered incubators last year. Making prices 

to sell 70,000 this year. Don’t pay two prices for 111. 

tried incubators or 

score of imitations of 

the Old Trusty. Write 

Johnson today and get 

special direct prices. 

40-60-90 days’ free trial. 

A whole year if you 


want it. 

Joh “ the incuba- 
tor man” has made 
more incubators than 
any three men in Amer- 
ica. He knows how to 
make them to hatch for 
the novice or expert. 


liis 10-year ntee 
makes you safe. Address for book 


M. M. JOHNSON, Clay Center, Neb. 


YourNameWill Get $2 Eggs 
For 50 Cents Per Sitting 


I will sell 2sitti of full blood Single Comb Brown 
or White Leghorn for $ifor the 2 sittings. Not 
less than?2 sittings sold. Eggs ae, Se 00, $. Full 
blood White or Barred Plymouth ‘oc k or Rhode Is- 
land Reds or Silver or White Wyandotte or W. Or- 

ington or Rose Comb Brown horn or Single 

omb Black Minorca Eggs, $1 persitting; by the 100,$7. 
Large Bronze or White Holland Turkey $3 for 
10 Eggs. Large White Pekin Duck Eggs, $1 E 

100 egg Old Trusty Incubator, an 
er, delivered at your R. R. station, both for $14 east 
of the Rocky Mountains. This is a rare chance to 
get a start of extra fine stock and a good Incubator. 

Send Post Office order on St. Louis and have your 
orders booked at's E 
W. F. CHAMBERLAIN, (The Perfect Chick Feed Man) 

KIRKWOOD, 8t. Louis County, MO. 


BEST 
125-Egg INCUBATOR and BROODER 
Absolutely fire-proof, weather-proof 


rat-proof. Hot water, double walls, Both For 


double glass doors, copper tanks, self- t- 50c 
ing, high grade lumber. Only Brooder “ - Fr gh 
clad” all over. For indoor or outdoor use. ria 
Sold on ‘‘Ironclad” guaran- _— 
tee. Covered with Gal 
Don't buy—get our catalog first. 


American BrooderCo.,Box 13Racine, Wis. 


RON v's COOP 


Vermin-Proof 
RW «| All-galvanized-iron; dry 
faa) and warm. Protects cnicks 
from rats, weasels—all 
vermin. A real help in 
breeding. Easily taken 
apart and stored. Send 
for Free Circular. 


Incubator Co., 326 Third St., Des Moines, lowe 
FOY’S BIG BOOK, MONEY IN POULTRY 


And Squabs. Tells how to start in small 
and grow big. Describes largest pure-bred 
Poultry Farm in the world and gives a great 
mass of useful information about poultry. 
Lowest prices on fowls,eggs, incubators and 
brooders. Mailed for 4c. F, Foy,Box 36, Des Moines, lowa 
EGGS for hatching Mammoth Bronze and White 
Holland Turkeys. Also Leghorns, Rocks. 


Orpingtons. Langshans. Wyandotts. Minorcas and 
Ham burgs. Cir.free. J.Allen D.B,WalnutGrove.Minn 


Showed 10 birds, won @ri. 
S. C. W. Leghorns.—*3°" Silver Cup and other 
sp’ cials, direct from winners of firsts at Chicago Best 
in the West, White large layers. Circular Free. 
A. J. SIMPSON, CARROLL, IOWA 


VARIETIES—Poultrr, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons and 
for sale. Catalog free. H. A. Souder, Sellersville, Pa. B. No. 1 
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Hares. Blue ribbon winners. Eggs 81 per 20. Stock 





Varities Poultry, Eggs, Pigeons, Dogs, Ferrets. 
Hares etc. Booklet free. Catalog Descriptive 60 
page book 10c, J. A. Bergey, Box 4, Telford. Pa 


Fifty Varieties sea a 


ed hard and fine in plumage. winners at 
Worlds | st ye ay — = 7 ¥ = k and 
eggs. rs, Ts and pow " 
Large illustrated ca’ mailed for 4c. 

Cc. M. ATWOOD, x P-35, DUNDEE, MINN 


BiG MONEY IN POULTRY AND BEES. ZIEMER'S BIG BOOKS 
tell you about Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Tur- 
keys, Incubators & Bees Poultry & Bee Sup- 
plies. Sent for 4c instamps Worth dollars to you. 
ALF, A. ZIEMER CO., Austin, Mian. 


FRE Booklet on ‘Rats and Their Habits, 
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How to Exterminate Them” may be 
obtained free by addressing 


The Vermin Exterminator Co., Dept. $27 indianapolis, ind 
64 Varieties Poultry. Pigeons. Heres. Fegs for batct 





ing,stock for sale from blue ribbon winners. (at 
&show record free. H, D, Roth, Box 25, Franconia, Ps. 
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Mexicans and Their Turkeys. 

Of course I knew all about raising tur- 
keys when I came west. Hadn't I a nice 
little nest-egg all from my turkey money? 
Hadn't my turkeys returned me a plentiful 
sapply of pin money for years? And that 
dreadful year when the cyclone wrecked 
our house and barn, killed our stock and 
uprooted our growing crops, hadn't my lit- 
tle band of 250 turkeys—the children and 
| drove them into the dugout when we saw | 
the storm coming—fed and clothed us and 
helped us start farming over again? 

Yet now I sit looking in’ disgust ‘at .a 
fock of twenty-five peevish, unkempt “tue? 
keys. No, I had not neglected them. "I 
kept them penned until the alfalfa was 
dry, then scattered wheat sparsely through 
their range. 

At night I gave them a full feed of 
fresh curds, then I shut them in their 
warm, dry quarters, which I always kept 
«rupulously clean. What more could tur- 
keys need? 

They were thriving finely till the long 
spell of cold winds set in; then, in spite of 
all my care, they seemed to be on the 
verge of roup. 

A soft voice interrupted my reflections. 
| looked up~-into-a: friendly brown face. 
“No feel bad, senora;: Méxican save tur- 
key. I cure all—all be good in two, three 
weeks.” 

That friendly little neighbor of mine ac- 
tually came up the hill three times a day 
to feed and care for my turkeys, some- 
times fetching the food already prepared 
from her own home, sometimes cooking 
tat my place. 

“Turkey got liver like people,” she ex- 
plained. “No got strong gizzard like 
chicken ; no can eat much raw stuff: make 
seek (sick) turkeys. You feed turks oy 
same people, they get well; col@-wt 
hurt. Mexicans feed everything—beans, 
meat and bread, al! shopped fine and made 
hot with pepper (chili).” 

How those turkeys thrived. It was not 
three days till they had brightened up and 
taken a fresh grip on life. At the end of 
two weeks they appeared well and had 
grown visibly, vying with my _ kindly 
neighbor’s own thrifty flock. 

The red pepper cure is of value in any 
region where cold winds occur. It should 
be used in well-cooked foods; can be used 
liberally, but should not° be too strong 
for a person to eat. 

The chili pepper is a mild red pepper, 
and, like all red peppers, is a valuable 
stimulant. Numerous parties in the east- 
ern states who have tried it on my recom- 
mendation have sent favorable reports 
concerning the Mexican method of feed- 
ing. One point should be made clear. It 
is not a cure for roup or any disease ; 
rather it is a preventive: a stimulant for 
weak digestion; at tonic for the feeble.— 
Marion Co., Ind. 

* * * * & 
In the Hen House. 

To cure sealy legs in fowls I make a 
strong solution of tobacco stems and 
place the feet and legs into it while as 
warm as can be handled, holding them in 
for a minute or two. This has the ad- 
vantage over coal oil or carbolic acid, in 
that it keeps the legs from bleaching. 
This is often desired in show poultry. 

In setting hens we use an unused shed 
(larger the: bettér) where they are not 
molested by other hens, ete. Place them 
in boxes prepared for them (we use soap 
boxes, ete., and place wood-ashes in bot- 
tom and nice straw, or last year’s lawn- 
mowed grass) and give them a few eggs 
until we know if they are in earnest or 
not and to get them accustomed to the 
change. In a day or two we leave them 
out (allowing them the space of the 
room) to eat and exercise. 

We have set as high as a dozen to 
twenty hens in one building, giving them 
fifteen eggs, with good success, averaging 
twelve chicks to the hen 

Don’t be stingy with kerosene, sulphur 
and whitewash among the nests, coops and 
perches. They will keep away mites and 
lice, those blood-suckers and stamina de- 
stroyers.—J. E. Raiser, Crawford Co., 
Ohio. 

+ oa * * k 

I like your paper very much. It is the 

A. A. King. 

















“Sullaby Briover 


= Makes Chick-Raising Easy \ 


The hatching season comes when the farmer is busy with seeding and other spring work. 
There is not much time for poultry and newly hatched chicks are allowed to run their legs off fol- 
lowing the old mother hen around, or are housed in poorly ventilated, unsanitary brooders. 

In either case, they frequently get chilled, are often hungry and altogether get a poor start. 
Chicks of this kind do not make heavy winter layers. 

The LULLABY BROODER has wonderfully simplified the rearing of chicks on the farm 
as well ason city lots. It reduces the amount of attention required to a minimum—just a minute 
or two night and morning. 

Experienced poultrymen pronounce it the most practical brooder ever invented. excelling 
even the mother hen. Sosimple any novice can successfully operate it. Requires no artificial 
heat and thus dves not affect insurance rates. Better than any otherjibrooder, regardless ofprice 


ONLY $1.50 DELIVERED 


[ We have such unbounded faith in it that we will allow you to useit forone hatch. If not 
satisfactory, send it back and we will refund your money promptly. 
The theory that range is necessary has been effectively exploded, With proper brooding 
facilities, the chicks will be ~ on r and sturdier—will grow plumber and begin laying earlier, if 
only limited runs are provided 


Extract from editorial, Sehouney 15th issue of “Gleanings in Bee Culture,”’ by A. I. Root, Editor: 


° - « Itis called the “Lullaby” Brooder and for use in a brooder house 
I should always place it ahead of all other brooders. . . It seems to embrace more than any 
other brooder, the principle I have so vehemently enjoined for both chicks and humans: viz., 
keeping the body warm while the breathing apparatus is 
kept out in the pure co'd air. . .. 
In such a circular nest the collective animal heat from 
26 little fluffy bodies keeps them abundantly warm even 
on frosty nights. It is made by The Park & ee Co., 
65 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. It costs $1.60 






















































































Send us name of your poultry supply dealer and we 
will send free our ‘Poultry Almanac for 1910.”’ fully illus- 
trated. It describes this wonderful brooder in detail, tells 
how to get big egg yields in winter, how to house, feed and 
care for layers, how to market eggs for the best prices and 
gives expert advice on every detail of poultry raising. 
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yes WHEN CHICKS HAVE NA 
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BONE, SHELL AND CORN MILL 


Just the mill for farmers, poultrymen and all who keep poultry. 
Cracked grain, ground bone and shell is the proper food to feed to 
increase the egg production, and with one of these mills you can 
turn grain and waste materials into food for your poultry. 

The “ENTERPRISE® Mill is eronsiiy reliable. Runs eas LL . is strong: 
durable and doesn’t get out of order. Look for the name % 
on the machine you buy. Mill shown in cut weighs 6¢ lbs. Grinds DRY be ja 
Oyster, and other shells. Capacity 1 bushels of corn per hour. 

Illustrated catalogue free. Our famous recipe book, the 
“*ENTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER,’ sent anywhere for 4c in stamps. 


_ THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO., Dept. 36 PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Write To Us And Get Acquainted 


4 h ill d . 
With What We Have to Offer 4 Jette:,0t Postaleitl —— i 


literature and valuable information on raising poultry to make money. 

Racine Incubators turn healthy eggs into healthy chicks every time—and 
give the highest percentage of hatches. They are sure—safe—and simple— 
made to last a lifetime—sold at prices lower than anybody else will quote you for the 
same quality—and they make money for you right from the jump and give everlasting 
satisfaction. Write and get our proposition—our literature is free. Free Trial plan— 
best ever offered. Don’t delay—Write for full information today. 


RACINE HATCHER COMPANY, Box 84, Racine, Wis. 




















Eleven Jeweled 


——a Engine Sportal Hab end Wateh, corte ele to anyone 
who } ag reiab pend wateh chat will laste life 
‘ive on dial, fran eyo where teeny em 4 brequet bair- 
spring, micrometric t regulator quick train lever t, damaskeened 
s\ nicke! movement. tted in heavy or medium weight ore-silver dust proof 
i screw case, both case and works sbeolutely guaranteed for twenty years. 
SEEING 1s. BELIEVING, Cut this out and send it to us with 
our Rame, post and express off dress, stating weight wanted, Heavy or 
edium. abe will send the watch by express for If 7 
after examination pay express agent our bargain sale price $5 95 and express 
charges andit is yours. 1k By: furnieh this watch in fully guareo’ 

















1D ED case for 87%. Stare kind wanted, 
sf ole 03° $825! bbe » a S8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Address R. E. CHALM 





Silver at $5.9 or Gold at $7.95. 
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Poultry Chat. 
How does the little busy hen, 
Improve each shining day? 
By keeping up the egg supply 
And cackling her lay. / 


The thing that counts in M poultry 
business is doing the right ting at the 


right time. That farmer who gives his 
fowls the same careful attention that he 
does his horses and cattle is the one 


who keeps down expenses at the corner 
grocery. 

Keep everything clean in the poultry 
yard. Disease rarely gets a foothold in 
the yard where everything is kept as clean 
as the keeper would desire to have his 
own front yard. 

Do not place the broods of the early 
hatch in quarters in which the diseased 
chicks were kept late last summer. Clean 
and thoroughly disinfect all roosting 
places to be used by the little chicks even 
if those quarters have been vacant for 
six or seven months. 

The first “ounce of prevention” is to 
breed from healthy vigorous stock so 
that the chicks will inherit a good vigor- 
ous constitution. Unsanitary surround- 
ings, dirt, vermin, crowding, impure wa- 
ter, improper food, want of exercise, are 
all factors in producing disease, and all 
of these can be prevented by care and 


strict attention to business. 








ist Prize Single Comb Buff Leghorn Cockerel. Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Poultry Exposition. 





April Chicks. 

April chicks are more profitable than 
later hatches, but the owner must be up 
and doing to keep them thriving in cold 
damp weather. Watch that they do not 
get chilled, for a chilled chick is/ about 
as good as a dead one. 

A good way to revive a chilled chick 
is to dip it in water warm as you 
can bear to put your hand in, then take 


as 


it out and rub well to get the blood to 
circulating, and wrap up and put in a 


warm place till it gets well on its pins. 
If this method fails make up your mind 
you are short one chick and resolve to be 
more attentive to the rest of the brood. 
We often have cold winds in April that 
chill the life out of chicks when they 
have too much liberty.—Faame M. Wood; 
Rush Co., Ind. 
* > . - + 
To Destroy Mites. 

A good way to destroy chicken mites 
that collect on hen roosts is by saturating 
in old broom with kerosene, light with a 
match and then let flames reach into 
racks under and about perches. The 
eiling and side walls may also be 
reached by the blaze. This is a sure 
emedy and destroys the mites readily. 
It is a good plan to repeat the operation 
in three or four days after the first treat- 
nent. 

* 7. . . * 


Raising Goslings. 

As soon as hatched place in warm bas- 
tet for twenty-four hours. Then put them 
jut on a grassy spot. 

I like to put them with hens as geese 
re so cross and fussy. Give sand and 
water for six hours then feed a little 
rood bread slightly moist. Feed a little 
ive times a day for a few days. When 
ten days old feed three times. You can 
then feed two parts cracked wheat and 
one part cracked corn, if you have it, 


plenty of water to drink, and in a few 
weeks:they are big, as they grow so fast. 
Geese or goslings hardly ever get sick. 
I seldom lose a gosling they are so easily 
raised. 

I had fifty last year and think I will 
have more this year, as I have thirty-nine 
now and three geese setting yet.- My four 
geese have laid 107 eggs this year. I let 
them set as soon as they would, or they 
could have laid more eggs. 

Keep goslings away from streams as 
there is always mud turtles or minks, 
weasels or something of that sort to de- 
stroy the goslings—Mrs. N. P. Paulson, 
Shelby Co., Iowa. 

> > as « > 

Home Trade in Dressed Poultry. 

In many instances a profitable trade 
in dressed poultry can be built up in 
near-by towns, selling direct to the con- 
sumer. Thus no division of profits is 
made and the poultryman is the gainer 
by several cents a pound. There is chance 
for still greater profits if he will cater 
to the well-to-do, who need not count 
every penny, desiring only to get the best 
in the market. If he can assure this 
class of customers that his fowls are of 
the best, being raised under sanitary con- 
ditions and fed only clean wholesome 
food, he will find a sale is half made at 
enhanced prices over the regular market 
and if he can show a well fattened, well 
dressed bird the chances are he has se- 
cured a customer who will buy from him 
as long as the fowls are up to the stan- 
dard required. 

As people become better informed re- 
garding what they eat they will demand 
that every creature intended for food 
shall be kept in perfect health by clean 
surroundings and clean food, and be 
quickly and mercifully slaughtered that 
the meat’ be not contaminated by poi- 
sonous secretions produced by fear, anger, 
fatigue, or other harassing mental emo- 
tions or physical sensations. 

The man who can guarantee the abil- 
ity to supply meat products conforming 
to this demand, will have customers he 
can count on from year to year. And 
not only can he thus sell his fowls, but 


egrs as well, besides all sorts of dairy 
products, if he is a general farmer as 


well as poultryman. 
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for a Year’s 

Free Trial 

————— 

real merit, are un- We will send 
excelled by any directfrom our 


other, whatever 
the price, or 
name or rep- 
utati 


Factory, any 
Cornish piano or 
organ that you may 
select from our 
catalog, on any 
terms of pay- 
ment that you 
may choose 
with the distinct 
understand'ng that 
if the instrument 
does not come up 
to your fullest 
expectations you 
will be under no 
obligations what. 
ever to keep it, 





and that the 
Trial Will Cost You Absolutely Nothing 
If the instru- 


Two Years Credit if Needed 


ment docs not 
prove better 
veluve for the 
money than you 
can get any- 
where else—if it 
is not as good an 
instrument as 
you can buy for 
one-third more 
than we ask-if 
at any time 
within a year 
you feel that 
you have not a 
good bargain, 
send it back; we 
won't find one 
word of fault 
with your decis- 
fon, and you 





We Save Y¥: 100 and 
ed ape on 
will not be one cent out of pocket for freight or for 


use of the instrument. 
We Give You a Legal Bond of Indemnity 


Easy Terms which holds us strict! 
to this offer. You ris 
nothing. We assume 
all responsibility, 
because we know all 
about the great beauty 
of material and work- 
manship in Cornish 

ianos and organs and we 

now allabout the pure, 
sweet, rich tone quality 
of our instruments and 
we know whata quart- 
er of a million satis- 

ed purchasers think 
of them. 

If you keep the instru- 
ment it will cost you the 
Rock - Bottom Fac- 
tory Price, not one 
cent more, and you will 
receive with it our 
Bonded Guarantee 
which insures the instru- 
ment for'25 years 
against defect in mater- 
ial or workmanship. 





The Cornish 


Bay On Corn 
Plan—Save OneThird 
Send For The Cornish Book 


Don’t think of buying before reading it. It is the 
handsomest piano and organ catalog ever issued. It 
explains things you ought to know whether you buy 

















from us or not and itis yours for the asking. Write 
ior it now and please mention which you are inter- 
ested in—piano or organ. 


CORNISH CO. ssisnes Over tat 'X cocary 





tury. 
120-EGG IDEAL $7750 


Other sizes (also Besoders) very re ae 
nd. oa 







low. Metal-covered all ‘rou 
Safe; simple; guaranteed. e- 
livered free east of Missouri 
River and north of Tennessee. If 
further, write for delivered 
price. Get poultry guide, free. 


J.W.MillerCo.,Box 83 ,Freeport, lll. 












Ready For Shipment. 


The writer knows of no more than one 
instance where this has been done, and 
in her own case when living near town, 
dozens of turkeys and scores of dressed 
ducks and chickens were sold, netting 
many dollars above the market price after 
allowing a reasonable price for the la- 
bor involved. The feathers were a by- 
—— that swelled the receipts some- 
what. 

uur ducks were Pekins, and white 
feathers command the best price. This 
is true of white turkey feathers too, as 
such feathers take any dye, and being 
used much in millinery they are for that 
reason: more valuable than the colored 
ones, which admit of little change in hue 
by dyeing.—Mrs. D. C. Cornman, St. 





instead of bread: moisten a little. Give 





Louis Co., Mo. 








-- LIGHTAING WHITEWASH 
’ SPRAYER NO. 28 


Whitewash your 
and stables 





G rps. brass wy 
ves, . 
$2.30." Also orchard ~ 
many other styles. = ‘or 
Postage and get 


and agenc = i D, B. 
a 
SMITH & CO.-PO.6.Utica N. ¥. 














A FORTUNE. Thousands are making it in 
re-bred poultry; you can too, We start you. 
ittle capital required. 45 VARIETIES, 

thousands to choose from ; lowest price on fowls, 

i: * Profitable 


incubators, etc. Valuable book, 
Poultry t .. Sent for 4 cents. 
Berry's Poultry Farm. Box 94, Clarinda, lowe 





tead the advertising pages. 
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Fighting Lice. 













ou js warm weather approaches lice rap- 
r’s idly increase in numbers, and unless they 
° re held in check, the young chicks rap- 
l ‘ly decrease in numbers, for lice and 
os chicks cannot both be raised successfully 
‘nd together. ; P 
ur jn dealing with the tonsesproblem, the 
any sq proverbial ounce of prevention is 
Bored gorth many pounds of cure. If allowed 
on « become abundant it is almost impossible 
ny eradicate the lice without injury to 
ay- che chicks. Of course incubator-hatched 
ou chickens are free from lice, but the ma- 
se rity of farmers’ wives still use the hen 
mes for hatching chicks, and she is good 
os st hatching, but she will hatch more lice 
up than chicks unless something is done 
Pst to prevent it. . 
ou When I set a hen I dust her thoroughly 
no ith louse powders and grease her head 
“4 end neck with a mixture of lard and kero- 
i ene oil. I repeat this treatment on the 
sinth and eighteenth days to kill any lice 
1g that may have hatched. I rub just a little 
grease on the head of each chick about 
once a week and occasionally dust and 
grease the hen, and am never bothered 
with lice. 
| use a home-made louse powder made 
as follows: Take a gallon of ashes or 
fne road dust and add two ounces snuff, 
two tablespoons sulphur and four table- 
spoons kerosene oil (the powder is made 
more effective by the addition of a little 
ede carbolic acid), mix thoroughly by 
sifting through an old flour sieve several 
times. This powder is excellent for use 
on all lousy poultry except young on 
ghich no kind of powders should be used. 
—Mary 1. Tugman. Wautauga Co., N. C. 
r 








This house is a cheap one but it turns out the eggs. Good 
management and a cheap house as a winning combination 
ae better than poor management with a poultry palace 








The Care of Young Turkeys. 

More young turkeys die*through over- 
feading than through under feeding. The 
first two or three years I tried to rear 
turkeys were almost a complete failure 
through this fault; since I have learned 
a medium course is better and not to 
feed as long as the young poults will eat. 

I never feed anything the first twenty- 
four hours but leave the poults in the 
nest which is large and roomy with hi,” 
bards around to prevent their escape. 

If weather is damp or chilly I pre- 
pare warm, dry quarters for the brood, 
examine the mother for insects and apply 
a small quantity of grease to the breast 
feathers. 

A grain of black pepper is put down 
each small poult’s throat as a preventive 
of diarrhea and they are’ aiways fed 
a bit of bread mixed with boiled eggs the 
first feed. Afterwards I feed dry corn 
bread crumbled fine and keep sweet milk 
or water with a small lump of lime in 
drinking vessels handy. In a month or 
two I feed mashed potatoes, cold mush, 
cracked corn soaked over night in boiling 
water, screenings, etc. I never feed de- 
cayed food or anything that will swell 
in their crop. The young poults are kept 
up until the dews are dried and the mother 
allowed her liberty after the first week. 

Lime, sand and charcoal are kept near 
the feed trough which is swept out after 
each feeding. I feed three times a day 
when cooped, and only twice when at 
liberty unless they come up at noon and 
call for feed. By this method the young 
Ones soon induce the old ones to return 
at feeding time which is about four o’clock 
In the evening—Mrs. DPD. B. Phillips, 
Washington Co., Tenn. 
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Boost for Successful Farming. 














We Will Help You 
Select a Watch 


In buying a watch, even the reli- 
able Elgin, let it be a model that meets 
your special needs. 






One very popular Elgin model is 
the G. M. WHEELER grade. 
While its price is moderate it has all 
the accuracy for which all Elgin 
watches are so famous. 


It may be that among our many other 


IN 


models there is some one grade even better adapted to your 
special needs. We will help you select your watch if you 
will first write us outlining your requirements and giving your 
occupation. We will carefully consider what you tell us and 
will write you fully, explaining without any cost to you the par- 
ticular Elgin you need, and wili tell you where you can get it. 


Popular 78 Dial. 17 Jewels. 
Open Face and Hunting Case. 
Made in Standard Sizes. 


In this way you are assured of a service unobtainable 
elsewhere at any price. Write to-day. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, IIL. 




















Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


has no equal as a waterproofer. After we have 
used it for thirty years, everybody is learning 
its value for every waterproofing purpose. 


enasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of genuine Trinidad Lake asphalt. 


There is no roofing substitute for Genasco—none 


will last so long. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco. 
hemisphere trade mark. That’s a surer guide than the looks of the roofing. It 
is your real guarantee, but we'll write you a guarantee, if you think you need it. ' 


Mineral or smooth surface. Look for the 


Write for the Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready-roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York San Francisco Chicago 


Cross-section, Genasco Stone-surface Réady-Roofing 
















Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
= Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 

Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 


__ | WANT A MAN - ARE YOU MY MAN? 





















I WANT A MAN who knows the profit in buying, selling and pes feedi 
weight, who will be the first one to get the benetit of the intro- |j!| }##¥ ducto 
rice on my Steel Frame Pitless Farm Scale, which I have just || (atin) patented, 
his 5 ton scale has new compound beam and beam box, free. To + vty suchaman 
who will help me continue my 45 years fight against all scale | teste and imple- 
te entirely on 


<E 







ment Sepete, I will send a scale ~ 
approval with full information —— F 
and noobligation to keep if not 

4 


exactly as represented in writing. 


The first man gets the introduc-S 
tory price. 


“JONES He Pays The Freight” 
124 Lee St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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crop yields as 30 cents worth of ordinary 
acid phosnhate. Furthermore, the 40 
pounds of untreated rock phosphate is 
enriching the soil in phosphorus twice 
as much as the 40 pounds of acid phos- 
phate; consequently, in the long run the 
untreated phosphate must produce the 
most lasting results.” 


Commercial Fertilizer. 

Of the ten elements of plant food, only 
three—potassium, nitrogen and _  phos- 
phorus—are ever deficient in quantity in 
the soils of the Mississippi Valley. 

Fifty bushels of corn requires thirty- 
five pounds of potassium, seventy-four 
pounds of nitrogen, and twelve pounds : : 
of phosphorus. Twenty bushels of wheat| If the farm manure is not available, 
require twenty pounds of potassium, for-|then I advise applying from 1,000 to 
ty-two pounds of nitrogen and thirteen| 2.000 pounds of finely ground rock phos- 
pounds of phosphorus. Four tons of|phate to the acre every three to six 
clover require sixteen pounds of potas-| years, depending upon the length of the 
sium, one hundred and _ seventy-four| rotation. In this case the phosphate 
pounds of nitrogen, and th'rty-two| should be applied to clover sod or to a 
pounds of phosphorus. |}catch crop of peas, soy beans, etc., and 

There is an inexhaustible supply of| plowed under with as much organic mat- 





nitrogen in the air that can be secured | ter as practicable. With a three-year ro 
and stored in the soil by legume crops.| tation of corn, wheat and _ clover, or 
Two-thirds of the potassium that enters! corn, oats and clover, 1,000 pounds of 
into growing crops are in the straw and|¢round rock phosphate may be applied 


If| to the clover sod and turned under, pre- 
If| ferably in connection with the second 
the 


stalk, and one-third in the grain. 
grain is sold, only one-third is lost. 
fed, three-fourths of the third in 
grain is recovered in the manure. Two- 
thirds of all the phosphorus is in the 
grain. If sold, it is all gone. If fed.,| 
three-fourths of the phosphorus: is_re- 
tained in the animal’s bones and lost to} 
the soil. Thus it is seen that very little 
phosphorus is ever recovered in the ma- 
nure. Moreover, our soils are reason- | 
ably rich in potassium, but very poor in 
phosphorus. 

On the gray silt loams—the common 
type of soil in this section—only about 
eight pounds of phosphorus is available | 
annually. We can no longer raise fifty 
bushels of corn, twenty bushels of wheat, 
or four tons of clover, because the soil 
does not contain enough phosphorus to 
produce them. 

No rotation of crops or system of live 
stock farming will restore phosphorus. | 
It must be bought and returned to the! more to turn under than it is to cut the 
soil if our crop yields are to be kept large| seed. With the six-year rotation of corn, 
enough to pay the cost of cultivating the | oats, wheat, clover, timothy and pasture, 
ground. Its cheapest form, and at the| one ton to the acre of ground rock phos- 
same time one of the best, is pasture 
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crop of clover, which is often worth 
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| Disc the Ground Well 
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Can make 

money in 

Real Estate 
ess 









» With 
less capital 
anything else. We teach —_ bw 
Rea) Estate Business through our instruc. 
tion department and then appoint you our 
agent in your territory and work with you 
Live men make : 


$3,000 to $10,000 a Year 


It you are ambitious and want tc get into 
a good business for yourself, write us today 
and we will send you our FREE bookie: 
telling you HOW we teach you “The Reaj 
Estate Business.” 


Instruction 
MORDEN LAND ANT LOAN co., 
544 Palace Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 


Incandescent. 100 Candle Power, Burns 
jcommon coal oil. Gives better light than 
gas, electricity or six ordinary lamps atone 
sixth the cost. The one Burner above all oth- 
ers giving greatest light at smallest ex 

OSTS ONLY ONE CENT FOR Six Hours 


We want one person in each locality t 
whom we can refer new customers. Take 


TRY THE SMITH-FREE 


We want a SMITH STUMP PULLER 
on every stump or timbered farm in the 
country. It has a cost record of 5¢ 4 

stump where the stumps run from | to 3 
feet through; it will clear from | to 3 acres a 

day, doing the work of 20 men. Write to 
day for our catalogue and FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


W. SMITH GRUBBER CO., 56 Smith Sta. La Crescent, Mina. 


ite feather farms 
S. C. White Leghorns; first on pen at 
Iowa State Poultry Show. Eggs, pen 
1 and 2, $5 for 15; pen 3, $2; pen 4, $1. 
Our Pekin ducks and Toulouse geese 
also won first prize. Breéders of 
Canada wild geese, wild Mallard ducks. Booking 
orders for eggs now for future deli Iowa's 
largest White Leghorn Farm. Add “ 


| 




















ground| phate may be applied to the 
rock phosphate. ground in connection with farm manure 
The following letter was written for|and plowed under for corn, preferably 
the agricultual press of Illinois by Dr.| with a considerable growth of grass and 
Cyril G. Hopkins, of the University of | clover. 
Illinois, dated October 12, 1904. This With an abundant use of leguminous 
letter is the most forcible expression of | crops and catch crops, such as cowpeas 
the value of ground rock phosphate yet| and soy beans, seeded in the corn in ad- 
published for crop production. He says:| dition to the soil of a ton of ground 
“In exact pot culture experiments car-| rock phosphate every five or six years, 
ried on under controlled conditions at) in 


connection with all of the farm ma- 
this University, ground rock phosphate,|nure which can be made, the ordinary 
used in connection with clover and ma-| prairie lands of Illinois can be made to 
nure, has produced marked results. Ex-| grow larger and larger crops for years | 
tensive field experiments in operation in|and years to come. The purchase of | 
this state also point to the same con-|commercial nitrogen at 15 cents a pound | 
clusion. At the Ohio experiment station|is absurd, because it can be obtained 











careful experiments with the use of/from the absolutely inexhaustible supply 
ground rock phosphate in connection| of the atmosphere at a cost not to ex- 
with the use of ground rock phosphate! ceed 1 cent a pound, or at no cost what- 


in connection with farm manure have | ever, providing the leguminous crops and 
been carried on during the past seven|catch crops which are grown are prop- 
years, Duplicate experiments having|erly fed and pastured. In most of our 
heen made with three different crops, in-| ordinary Illinois soil the supply of pot- 
cluded in a rotation of corn, wheat and/assium in the soils is exceedingly abun- 
clover. Based upon the increased crop|dant and sufficient for large crop yields 
yields produced where ground rock phos-|for many generations, consequently, the’ 





phate was mixed with the manure prev-| only element of plant food which we 
ious to the application of the manure,| need to purchase is phosphorus, 

the clover sod to be plowed under for In considering the purchase and use 
corn as compared with the use of the/of finely ground rock phosphate, atten- 


rock phosphate.| tion is called to the fact that this is a 





same manure without 

These soil experiments have shown that|;form of phosphorus originally provided 
the addition of the ground rock phos-|in the soil by nature. The richest soils 
phate increased the value of the manure | in the world contain only fine ground 


more than GO per cent. In other words,| rock phosphate in connection with or- 
as an average of 42 different ex-| ganic matter. Let us here compare in 
tending over a period of seven years, the| price and fertility the four richest fer- 


tests, 


average value of farm manure was found |tilizers known: 
to be $1.99 per ton, measured in in Raw bone meal furnishes 180 pounds 
creased crop yields produced when 4! of phosphorus a ton at a cost of $30.00. 


Steam bone meal furnishes 250 pounds 
of phosphorus a ton at a cost of $28.00. 
Raw rock phosphate furnishes 250 pounds 


pounds of finely ground rock phosphate 
were added to the ton of manure, its 
average value was found to be $3.25 a 
ton, making an increased value due to|of phosphorus a ton at a cost of $10.00. 
the addition of the phosphate of $1.26 a| Acid phosphate furnishes 125 pounds 
ton of manure. At the present price of! of phosphurus a ton at a cost of $15.00. 
ground rock phosphate, delivered in the! By the above table you will see that 
central states, namely, $8.00 a ton, the| raw rock phosphate furnishes as much 
40 pounds of phosphate would cost 16| phosphorus as does the best known fer- 
cents, which would leave a net profit of | tilizers, namely, steamed bone méal, at 
$1.10 for every ton of manure with|less than half the price, and furnishes 
which the phosphate is mixed It is}as much and a half phosphorus fs raw 
worthy of special note that in this same| bone meal at one-third the price, and 
series. of Ohio experiments, 16 cents| twice as much phosphorus as acid phos- 
worth of ground roek phosphate has pro-| phate at two-thirds the price—F. K. 
duced almost as large an increase in the! Peters, Pike Co., Ill. 














WHITE FEATHER FAR 
28th and Urbandale ALS 


OOKKEEPING TAUGHT = Mal 


We' teach you Book-keeping at home during 

your spare time and give Diploma! Our néw 

System is so simple any one can learn. Write 
for FREE booklet, and special offer to first Student in 
each town. LINCOLN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 943 


Ohio Building., TOLEDO. OHIO 
SPAVIN Absolutely Removed and Per- 

manentiy Cured in 24 Hours. 
Splints, Ringbones, Curbs, Lump Jaw. Sweeney, 
Bunches, Lamness, just as quick. You don't 












| need to keep your horses in the stable eating 
| their heads off while using my medicine. Write 


. 0. W. McK 
Monticello, Minnesota 
$25.00 A Day. New inventien; horse owners wild abou, 
them: agents are coining money; sells on sight: writea 
once: free sample to workers. 








Citeinnati, Ohio 





Song Writers -- Gomposers 


Send us your song lyrics. melodies or complet® 
songs. Immediate publication guaranteed if pos 
sessing merit. We publish “Blue Bell” ani other 
big successes. The F. B. HAVILAND PUB. CO., 
133 West 37th Street, <- -« New York 
BEEKEEPIN Its Pleasures and Profits. is the 
ly illustrated magazine, GLEANINGS IN BEE 
some ustra magazine, ~ 
CULTURE. We send it for six months on trail for 
twenty-five cents, and also send free a 64-page book 
on bees and our bee supply catalog to all who name 
this paper. THE A. I. ROOT CO., Box 42, Medina, 0 


Fish Bite ier 


if you use Magic Fish ure... Best 

fish bait ever -t 2, Keeps you busy 

ulling them out. Write to-day and get 4 
x to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 

-F.Gregory, Dept. gg, St. Louis, Mo 
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BRED TO LAY” 9 “ubcve: Woanacuee eees 
$1 per 15: 8 per 100. 25 chicks in a brooder complete 
&. H. B. RUBLE, Albert Lea, Minn. 
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FREE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR EVERYBODY. 
Rochester, N. Y. April 1, 1910:-—The Directors of Frank 
lin Institute, today voted to prepare candidates for the 
next Railway Mail Clerk Examinations free of charge 
A postal containing the applicant's name, addressed 
Dept. R, 67 is sufficient application. 
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Alfaifa is Profitable Crop in New 
Jersey. 


Having raised alfalfa on this farm for 
years the writer concludes that it can be 
grown on any limestone soil which is, or 
can be, drained four feet deep or more, if 
right methods are followed. On our farm 
pest results are obtained by sowing with- 
eut a nurse crop, on corn stubble. As 
soon as the land is dry in the spring the 
disk harrow is run over it, lapping half 
yntil the soil is in condition to let the 
weed seed sprout. As soon as the seed has 
sprouted the field is then gone over with 
either the ‘dise or smoothing harrow to 
kill the weeds; and this harrowing js kept 
up, at intervals, until the weeds are all 
destroyed and the ground is in splendid 
condition. This is usually about June, 
though sometimes wet weather delays the 
sowing a few weeks. 

About twenty pounds per acre of good 
seed is sown broadcast and harrowed in 
and followed by a roller. After the plants 
are up sgevral inches, if weeds threaten 
to choke *hém, the mower is run over the 
field, set to cut low down as for hay. If 
wet weather has delayed this cutting so 
that the clippings would smother the 
young plants the stuff is removed from 
the field and used for feed, but usually 
the cuttings are left to rot and mulch 
the plants. The following year at least 
two crops of hay may be removed. 

Alfalfa should be cut for hay when part 
of the blossoms are out and the next 
growth is starting at the ground. The 
hay is made nearly the same as clover 
hay. It is usually best to shock it a lit- 
tle green into small tall shocks and allow 
it to cure in shock. If necessary open 
up to the sun or turn the shocks upside 
down a little while before hauling in so 
as to dry them. Hay made this way is a 
splendid feed. 

Ilere in south Jersey it has been proved 
that alfalfa sod is much better for corn 
than a clover sod. Here is an -example: 
One of our fields a few years ago used 
to yield from 25 to 40 bushels of corn per 
acre. It was sown to alfalfa and mowed 
four years. Two years ago it was in 
corn and yielded about 65 bushels per 
acre. Last year the corn yielded, in the 
same field, about 75 bushels, and this year 


-it is in cow peas. 


We may account for this because the 
alfalfa roots go much further down than 
clover.roots, and at first only the tops of 
the roots decay sufficiently to allow the 
coorn roots to occupy their place. The 
alfalfa roots have also broken up the hard 
subsoil, and thus opened un new feeding 
ground for future crops.—C. A. Umoselle, 
Atlantic Co., N. J. 
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Treating Oats for Smut. 


Granting that none of the readers of 
Successful Farming will think of sowing 
oats this year without putting them 
through the fanning mill to separate the 
weak from the strong kernels and to re- 
move weed seeds, we want to impress 
upon them in addition to the above work 
that it is important that the seed oats be 
treated for smut. 

It has been figured carefully that it 
costs about eight cents an acre for treat- 
ing oats with formalin for smut... When 
we stop to think that it has been, also es- 
timated that on an average of forty 
hushels to the acre there would be a loss 
due to smut of about five bushels from an 
economical standpoint alone it will pay to 
treat the oats for smut with an expendi- 
ture as stated above of only eight cents 
an acre. 

One pound of formaldehyde mixed with 


forty gallons of water will treat forty 
bushels of oats. This mixture can be 
sprinkled upon the oats in the evening 


that have been piled on a clean floor with 
room to shovel over. Shovel and sprinkle 
until every grain is thoroughly wet then 
make a pile of them and cover: with 
blankets and leave until next day. ' They 
are then ready to sow. 

Do this work thoroughly every spring 
and you will get rid of this disease. It 
pays to treat the oats for smut whether 
your oats had the smut last summer or 
not, for threshing machines carry it about. 
The cost is trifling and it only takes a 
little effort to be on the safe side. 




















Benjamin Frankiin, 
the eminent scientist 
who taught the world 
what lightning really 
is by a simple expert- 
ment of kite flying. 





Prof. West Dodd, 
President of Dodd & 
Struthers, is the sci- 
entist who has taught 
the world how to con- 
trol lightning. 


Not since the days of Franklin 
has any scientist done as much 
to protect life and property from 
the destructive consequences of 
lightning as has 


Professor WEST DODD 


AN) the inventor of the D. & S. system of ow rod construction. The 
| basis of this great claim is due to several very important inventions for 
yma king woven copper lightning rod cable fixtures, and equipment for light- 
fi nit rod construction. This system has given to humanity safety for the 
home and family and protection to salnel inte and property 


i EVERY TIME 


'==—TIGHTNING STRIKES = 
You Are in Danger 


| unless you have D. & S. lightning rods on your buildings. You cannot afford 
f . totake such chances. You need this protection for your home—for your prop- 
, erty. Like other lines of business and professions, there is a difference between 
the real, the genuine, and the imitation or the cheap kind. You cannot afford 
to accept dangerous substitutes when such important _——— are involved. 
You cannot afford to keep that good horse, or that good cow, or any other kind 
of live stock, in unprotected buildings—much less the home, where the loved 

‘ onesabide. Think ofit,man. You will not need to think long. 
| ' This is proof sufficient: 111 fire insurance companies report losses showing 
2,960 fires in one year; 2,165 were caused by lightning, only 795 from other sources 

| combined. Think ofit,3toz. That is what we save you from. 

_ This ought to be sufficient warning to you and important enough to warrant 
quick action. You need lightning rod protection—you need the best. The best 
isthe D.& S. System. D. & S. means Dodd & Struthers. We are pioneer light- 
ning rod manufacturers. Our Woven Copper Cable, invented and exclusively 

controlled by us, has given the lightning rod business a respectable place amon 
































merchants and professional men everywhere, because it is right—right in qual- 
ity—nothing but pure copper wire used; right in method of construction, it fur- 
i nishes one of the best and most lasting conductors in lightning rod construction. 
Our erect book written by Pref. Dodd, entitled ““The Laws and Nature 
/ of Lightning,” fs yours for the asking. Write for it now. Spring 
fl storms are coming. Do not delay. Such delays are dangerous, 
( DODD & STRUTHERS, 459 Sixth Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa | pS 
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BY THE USE OF 
HARNESS SOAP 


FRANK MILLER'S|HARNESS O1L 


HARNESS DRESSING 


Occasionally a dealer may try to substitute some- 

thing on which his profit is larger, but the majority 

will recommend the old reliable Frank Miller's. 
“BLACK BEAUTY” FREE 


We want you to have a copy of this wonderfully in- 
teresting book, the “Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ of the 
























FRANK MILLEB’S 










horse. bably no book has ever received such uni- fe tom, ae fa, Satin, Fy ete, 
versal and unanimous praise from both the secular ee ese 
and religious press. rot oe 
Write us to-day, rentioning this paper, anden- || =: == S=s=— = 
close 6 cents in postage, to cover mailing expense a 






and we'll promptly mail you a copy of “B LACK aan og; 
BEAUTY.” 200 pages, colored covers,free of charge. [SSF d 
Don’t delay. Supply limited. a 


THE FRANK MILLER CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1836 
349-351 West 26th St., New York City 






































Withstood hardest kind 

eras MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES oF service over 21 years. 

No experiment, Last life of building. Outwear wood shingles, tasily 4 

laid. Galvanized or painted. Fire, Lightning and Stormproof. Orna 

arenas mental, Inexpensive. Catalogue gives full information of their superior ¥ 

mewn a nee) value, testimonisis, illustrations, prices,ete, WRITE TO BEL 
MONTROSS METAL SHINGLE CO., Camden, N. J. 


Ask our advertisers to tell you how they can help you. They are reliable. 
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* * * « * 
How the Sweepstakes Single Ear of 
Ohio Was Grown. 

I grew my prize ear of corn, shown at 
the National Corn Exposition at Omaha, 
on clover soil that is black clay loam. | 
attribute my success tv careful selection 
of seed and thorough preparation of the 
seed bed. 

I plowed this field about eight inches 
deep, then double disced it about the 10th 
of May, then harrowed it in front of the 











Single Sweepstakes Single Ear of Corn Ohio National Corn 
Exposition f 
planter, killing all the weeds. I planted 
two grains in a hill, testing my corn 
planter and grading my seed so as to 
drop two kernels. The rotation that I 
practice on my farm is a three year ro- 
tation: corn followed with wheat, seed- 
ing the wheat down to clover, and I find 
that this gives me splendid corn crops. 

1 cultivated the field in which the 
prize ear was grown three times during 
the season. The first cultivation was 
deep, the next was not quite as deep and 
the last time was as schaliow a cultiva- 
tion as I could give so as to provide 
good dust mulch when the corn was laid 
by, and also to prevent injury to the 
roots, 

I have always taken great care at 
harvest time to only good seed as | 
true to type as possible. I test my seed 
corn before planting.— Straley. 
Jeffersonville, Ohio. 
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Roscoe 






+ * os 
Breeding Plat for Corn. 
really proper methed of procedure 
in the breeding and improving of 
corn, is to have a small plat of ground 
expressly for the purpose, remotely re- 
moved from the regular corn-fields: 
is, it should not be near enough to other 
corn to allow a mixing of pollen 
the two strains, which may. cause a 
“crossing and perhaps a weakening of 
both breeds. This is net meant to dis 
parage “crossing” or in-breeding, but the} 
operation should bd carried on away} 
from the more extensive fields, that pure- 
bred varieties may be produced in the 
shortest possible time. 

The size of the breeding plat must, of 











seed- 

























necessity, be regulated according to the 
quantity of seed desired, but a small 
plat, say, one-fourth’ to one-half acre in 
size, well-fertilized and kept up, will 
prove more profitable and satisfactory 
than a larger plat which is given less at- 
tention. One must bear in mind that se- 
lecting the very best ears this plat pro- 






duces for plantine on it the next season. 







will, in a short time, raise the grade of 
the strain as near to the point of per- 
fection as possible. It is also very es- 






sential that the breeding-plat be planted 
as early as the danger of frost is past, 
and then he best of care and cul- 






given tin 


that | 


from | 


a 


we replanted it with a hand planter.| tivation, in order to produce a_ strong, 
When it was about 4 inches high we] vigorous growth. ‘The early planting is 
went over it with a “John Deere” lister| especially to be desired, since it not only KE Hf W 
cultivated, it did very well but seemed/insures the crop being free from _ the 
to throw more -dirt on one side than on/| damaging effect of an early frost in the 
a a ? : oite 
the other, and we would not regulate it| fall, but also propagates and improves THIS WAY —ibet one ae 
We went over it the scond time and tore|an early strain for general planting— ing sheep, by using this 
down the ridges, and afterwards went | one that will reach maturity at an early 
over it with a “new Departure,” and | season of the year. Albertus Cover- STEWART No. 8 
heaped the dirt against the stalks, also dell, Worth Co. Mo. Shearing Machine 
covering what weeds remained. This . 2. S Po ; 
was about the tenth of July. The Value of Straight Rows. 


The rest of the field corn received the Years ago when much of the work of 
same attention during cultivation but] eyitivyation was performed by “the man 
not so much care was taken of the seed with the hoe.” verv little attention was 
or replanting. The land was * arly the} qeyoted to planting cultivated crops in 
same but not fertilized, and on some of | straight rows, but unfortunately for the 
it we had raised corn for three years! man who follows “the crooked way” the 
successively, This went about 30 bush-| modern riding cultivator will not con- 
els to the acre, and that raised after) form to all of the serpentine curves made 
small grain went + bushels to the acre,/1,) some planters and landmarkers. We 
while our prize corn went 75 bushels.| ~ 
We rotate our crops as much as pos- 
sible but raise more corn than other 
crops, and sometimes have to plant corn 
on the same piece of land two years, but 
rarely as stated above. We plant pota ; : 
toes after oats, and corn after small The extra wool secured, over and 
grain and oats Walter Holtquist, panting Fite | ody yin: a in the 
Wray, Colo. This machine has all enclosed, file 


hard gears, running in oil, and the famous 
Stewart —— — 
M4 ncluding four 
Price, sets of knives, $9. 75 
only 
Get one from your dealer, or send $2.00 
and we will ship C.O,D. for balance. 
Write for our new 1910 FREE book on 
expert shearing. Send today. 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 228 Ontariost Chicago 








CAN Be 


“VISIO” 


Wonderful 
Discovery 


DISEASES of the EYE 
cman 
AN ABSOLUTE CURE 


for Moon Blindness, (Ophthalmia), Con- 





“Three In One"—Grown by J. E, Down, Cuba. Ill. 
frequently hear men say that more corn 
is grown in crooked rows than in straight 
rows, which is undoubtedly true, for a 
ride through the country during May and 





June will reveal the fact that but few junctivitis and Cataract, Shying horses 
farmers. plant their crops in straight] | @ll suffer from diseased eyes. A trial will 
ananeen convince any horse owner that. his remedy abso- 
rows, ? a : lutely cures defects of the eye, irrespective of the 

lo make straight rows it is essential length of time the animal been afflicted. No 


matter how many doctors have tried and failed, use 


that we have a good walking team and/| | «visio. use it under our GUARANTEE; your 
that every part of the harness and the money refunded if under directions it 


does not effect a cure. “YOU PAY FOR 
RESULTS ONLY-” 82.00 per bottle, 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


Visio Remedy Ass’s., 1946 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BUY HARROW 


Don't plow a single acre till 
you read how to save all the 


draft of the tool be properly adjusted. 
The neck-yoke should be fastened firmly, 
so that the planter, marker or drill pole 
is held firmly in its proper place. 

The neck-yoke must be adjusted so 
that a‘misstep on the part of one of the 
horses will not throw the implement out 
| of its course. If this method is followed 
both horses will have to walk out of line 
to make a crook in the row. 

While I shall not attempt to estimate 



































the value of straight rows in dollars and work and time of harrowing 
e : it is ai ©, ¢ > rg r and how to make the most 
cents, it is plain to see that their value (la >. test geet bed uh 2 
would be. considerable. he loss of many rf - NF KRAMER 
hills at cultivating time greatly reduces — aS Rotary Attachment 
the average yield of the many farm oe the original and only genuine. Send 
crops, besides many of the other hills are ~* name, for Free Book, No. 60 
: . ain . 3 : or see yourdealer now. You 
more or less damaged from severe root can’teflordto be without a Kramer. 


| prunings, that prove very detrimental to 
their future development. 

Another matter for us to consider in 
estimating the value of straight rows is 


THE KRAMER CO., Paxton, Ill. 


$1000 Reward for its Equal 

















the convenience in harvesting the crop The Peerless Cushion Spring 
and saving the products. The modern Self Pump Coupler. 
corn harvester or potato digger cannot Saves Pumps and 
follow erooked rows and do their most cmatn, dante Windmills and 
sennene work. __ Aside from the above seat Sk 16 ‘of a. 
reasons, there is a certain satisfaction | Windmills and Huskers. light 
in having the field planted in neat and | $1000 Reward for Their Equal winds, 


APPLETON SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 


which amounts to much Appleton, Wis., U. S. A. 


attractive style, 









with many farmers who take pride in 

the appearance of their fields —IW. Vil-| HUNDREDS of DOLLARS SAVED 

ton Kelley. horse owners by the practical, expert information in this ¢r 
little ‘Horse Sense’’ Book. nonaaies 






os Ss 
° Tells how to select, care for, 5 


manage, tell age of horses, B 
is a home veterinarian. B 






The temptatien to get stork on grass is 
rreat when one is not prepared to continue 
iofine. The better way is to grow enough 
feed so this will not be necessary. 

Disc and harrew the old pasture and « 
scatter some grass seed on it. It’ will end money covers. Big money makers for selling agents, 6 jeeereen 
revive it like a spring rain. CLEAN COMB MFG.CO., 19 th St., Racine, Wis. 
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E . ‘ L CURED, Dr. Franks Remedy (0. 
Boost for Successful Farming. MEAVES Detroit, Mich,, tells how free. 
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Soil Moisture. 

The conservation of moisture is one of 
the phases of farming that is receiving 
considerable attention of late years. We 
rain in the spring 


usually have plenty 
months; often too much. 
When the ground becomes thoroughly 


saturated it behooves us to keep it there 
for the use of the coming crop. Just 
how to do this has already been spoken 
of many times, but there are those who 
do not know or have forgotten. 

First we would insist that the ground 
be plowed early enough to catch these 
spring rains. Of course there are excep- 
such as the cold wet clays which 


tions. : 
easily. These 


pack and run together 

ysually hold moisture well: anyhow and 
might be plowed later. But the all-im- 
portant subject is keeping it there. This 


we must do by commencing to stir the 
soil early, being very careful not to stir 
wet, and this stirring should 
continue at regular intervals as long as 
possible without injuring the growing 
crop. We all know there is a time when 
corn should be laid by but we must admit 
too many farmers lay by their corn too 
early. 

We will take a corn crop for instance. 
Figuring that you plowed reasonably early 
and have a reasonable amount of moisture, 
and that you have worked the ground 
thoroughly, then planted. The corn should 


when too 


have a good harrowing before it comes 
up to break the crust and keep down 
the moisture. The same operation kills 


millions of weeds just sprouted. When 
the next thin crust forms a weeder might 
be used, or if one is not obtainable, start 
early with the cultivator. The first culti- 
vation should be the deepest of the season. 

One point to keep always in mind is, 
do not let the soil crust. If it does, get 
in just as soon as the soil is dry enough 
to work- well and loosen it up. This is 
the “big letter” of the whole story; keep 
your soil stirred, never let it pack. I 
raised a potato crop last season this way 
—fine ones, good enough to win the prin- 
cipal part of the prizes at our State Fair. 
People came to me and questioned me 
how I raised them, or if I was in the 
rainy belt. My neighbors wondered how 
I raised a full crop and they had none. 
I did this on twenty-five different vari- 
eties. It was simple enough but took some 
jwork, even my father ventured ‘that there 
aren’t any weeds—doesn’t look like they 
need working,’ but I just plowed away, 
just stirring the surface, until the tops 
met in the row. People here and at the 
State Fair saw the results of my experi- 
“nents. 

Now back to corn; when the corn gets 
too large for the double cultivator, use 
a one-horse cultivator. Do not stir deep 
or close to the rows; just keep the sur- 
face seratched up. <A spike tooth one 
horse cultivator is good for this. 

After a season’s careful cultivation like 
this a fine seed-bed is ready for the fall 
sowing of wheat. 

This conservation of moisture is some- 
thing the poor farmer can have as well 
as the rich farmer.—Omer R. Abraham, 
Morgan Co., Ind. 

. * * * a7 
Surface Drains. 

While in the level sections of the south- 
west part of this state, | was impressed 
at the manner in which the level fields 
‘were surface drained. 

Furrows thrown open with a breaking 
plow the entire length or width of the 
field as the case of the lay of the land 
might be, afford efficient and quick surface 
drainage. Here on our rolling ground this 
would not do, our land though being roll- 
ing, the water soon drains off the top. 

In another section of southwestern Indi- 
ana where the ground is comparatively 
level, but with very few tile drains, I 
‘saw fields that were regularly plowed in 
small, backlands leaving open furrows be- 
tween. Were it not for this surface drain- 
age no crops would be raised at all except 
in very favorable seasons. 

Most of these drains were in wheat 
fields, for as everyone knows, standing 
“water on wheat any length of time means 
I think most of this work was done 
by renters on poorly tiled farms, this 
being their last resort.—Omer R. Abra 
ham, Morgan Co., Ind. 
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Congo 2 
guaranteed for ten years. 


a Two 


wears Out within ten years, have ly either. It is 
you any way of renewing it with-| Congo will last longer than ‘ten 
out cost to yourself? 


in selecting your roofing. 
or 3 ply is absolutely | stand all kinds of weather 


No worry with Congo. 
protected by our guarantee which is | 
backed up by a Bond of the Na- 
tional Surety Company of New York, | Can rest easy. 
Dollar concern of 
the highest financial standing. 

The Bond means thatif we should | lay it right on over your old roofs 
go out of business, the Nationa! Sur- | @nd_ be sure of ten years of perfect 
ety Company would have to make | roof protection. 
good our guarantees. However, the 
National Surety Company does not| today. You will find it worth while. 
make such agreements blindly. They 
well knew our responsibility and 
good standing beforehand. 
pay them a big premium. 


Million 


You are | 





Is Your Roof Guaranteed? 


[ the roofing of your building | 





We do not make guarantees blind- 
because we know 


years that we are willing to guaran- 


This is a question of importance | tee it for that time. 


Congo Roofing is made to with- 


heat and cold. It is 


‘and wear-proof. 


| be easily laid by anyone. 


And we 
Chicago 






‘NEVER-LEAK” PPQOOFING 
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Dis. 
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storms, 
é waterproof, 
acid-proof, alkali-proof, rot-proof 


With Congo on your roofs you 


It is elastic and pliable and can 
You can 


Send for free sample and booklet 


UNITED ROOFING & MFG. CO. 


599 West End Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
San Francisco 














for a Special Purpose 
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AERMOTOR CoO., 2508 12th st., CHICAG 


This is the En 
for Watering 8 


ine for Pumpin 
k, irrigating, 


uantities of Water 


Large 
umping out Mines, 


Quarries, Excavations or other places where 


@ compact, powerful and low priced 
pumping outfit is wanted. 

This Back-Geared Pumping 

ngine with Stuffing Box, asshown, 

ready to receive pipe connections, 

and capable of raising 260 

barrels of water per hour 

to an elevation of 25 feet, 

66 barrels to an elevation 

of 100 feet, or proportion. 

ate quantities to any 

height. F.0O. B. Chicago 


in one compact machine ready to 
receive the well connections and go to 
work just as soon as they can be attached. 
Cylinder, pipe and rod all fitted ready to 
screw together, for any lift from 25 feet to 
100 feet, furnished for $45. 

This is an emergency outfit 
which can be shipped on an hour’s 
motice and can be set up in com- 
plete working order within an hour 
ater it te | ee. “7 

is ei was « 
designed "for oumeine. It 
can also be used for running a 
grinder, fodder cutter, saw orf 
other light machinery; 
where operating machine 


complete pumping outfit assem- 
vied” s 


Larger sizes at proportionately low prices. 


pumping engine is just the thing.  . 


If you need @ small engine to operate ‘‘any old hand pump” ow 
va 


member that these engines are manufactured by the company which 


made the steel windmill busines. 


Thousands of these engines are in use. 


IMOg $0 307 
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Ask Successful Farming advertisers to tell you how you can use their goods to the best ed- 
; Vantage. They will give you definite information of value. 
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The Fearless Horse. 

The fearless horse is the finished pro- | 
duct of the fearless colt. To begin wih, | 
the colt, born of a well-treated brood mare, 
knows no fear, or little. If he shows fear, | 
it is soon overcome by gentle handling. 
The young colt should be handled gently 
all over, his feet should be lifted, one 
should pass close behind him, but not | 
startle him, and in many such little ways | 
the colt is broken before it is six months | 
old. He has learned that man is his| 
friend, that his handling means nothing | 
but comfort and kindness. A colt thus | 
treated, stands a chance to grow into a} 
gentle, fearless horse. But the mare who | 
dodges every time her master comes near | 
her, who vets a clip over the head when | 
the Hired Man passes and who expects to 
be sworn at on every occasion, is apt to 
become nervous, and easily frightened. 
She sees danger and discomfort on every 
hand, and is always on the alert for some- 
thing fearsome. She is so accustomed to 
uncalled-for blows, that she has grown to 
believe they are the common lot, and that 
she must ward herself against them as 
**best she may by kicking, or jumping, or 
biting an offender, and who wonders? 

The offspring from such a mother has| 
an inborn inheritance of fear, and it will 
take more than one generation of gently 
handled mothers to produce a colt that is 
not thus influenced. 

I have seen this demonstrated more 
than once. We bought a well-bred mare, 
from a man of far more vicious habits 
than any horse ever accumulates. The 
mare was very high-strung and trembled 
in fear. of almost everything. I have seen 
#her shake like a leaf in a gale if driven 
near a pool of water. Why? Because 
doubtless she had been whipped unmerci- 
fully by a brutal master, for just such 
shrinking. Did that training make her 
more tractable, or more fearless? <A 
hundred times no; it worked on her in 
such a manner that even years of gentle 
treatment failed to erase the effect of the 
fear accentuated by brutal beatings. This 
same mare being afraid of the cars, her! 





| master, 


| sition 


master thought he would teach her a 
lesson and tied her near a tank where 
the cars stopped for water. What hap- 
pened there it is not necessary to describe, 
but it may be said that, a few hours 
later, lost 
from extreme fright. After she changed | 
lauds and fell into those of a gentle 
she always retained her fear of | 
men, for what had she not suffered at} 
their hands’ but a woman could go out! 
and catch her in the pasture after men 
had given her up. Why was this? Doubt- 
less she had never been 11] treated by a 
woman and she still had, in that high, 
refined nature of hers, something left that 
responded to gentleness. 

Her colt inherited the fearsome dispo- 
of the mother, but as she always 
met with gentle treatment, she has gradu- 
ally overcome a good deal of fear, and her 
while high-strung and nervous, 
maybe, are still much fearful than | 
the preceding generations. lIlence we 
must form the conclusion that a steady 
diet of kindness will do more for a horse | 
than any other one thing to produce a 
horse that safe and kindly, that re- 
sponds quickly to the rein, or the voice, | 
and becomes simply a willing servant to 
the master who has always been her best 
friend. 

I can cite another case of a pony: It is 
beautiful Indian pony, spotted white 
and bay. He was owned by a man who} 
used him cruelly as to driving. This was 
kept up until the pony was apparently 
about wrecked. He was sold into a fam- 
ily where there were children and was 
used as a cattle pony. He was fearful 
and would shy out for many things. He 
would always pull back if anyone ap- 
proached him in the stable from the 
front, and would not manifest any dispo- 
sition of friendliness. It took years to 
overcome his fear of people. He expected 
if a hand was stretched towards him it 
was to give him a blow, but he is learn- 
ing different. and will now put out his 
pink nose for a friendly recognition, when | 
certain members cf the family approach 


she 


colts, 


less 


is 


a 





a foal, probably caused | 


| the 


him. He has never been vicious 
way, but the fear educated in 
been very difficult to eradicate. 
_ Still another way to bring up colts 
in fearlessness is to have them run in g 
pasture not very remote from the raij. 
road. We have a pasture running a mile 
or more in length, where cars are passing 
and repassing within full sight and very 
full sound <lirectly parallel to the pasture 
fence. There is a railroad crossing and 
switch, where sundry commotions take 
place, but the horses are not frightened, 
und this hardening to all these noises 
helps much to make them into fearless 
roadsters. Although some are very much 
alarmed by an automobile, they will stand 
patiently while a train passes or while 
av engine lets off steam. 

There are many things that enter into 
the training of a horse for a fearless 
driver. An inheritance of gentleness, 
which comes from much gentle treatment, 
is one of the best insurances for a fear- 
less horse, while the brutal man who 
raises horses may well expect to have 
horses that will fear many things, himself 
greatest and most fearful object of 
the many.—l?. SN. Miller, Edmunds Co,, 
S. D. 
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Log Roller. 

The illustration explains how a_ good 
straight log may be framed into a roller, 
An old mower or rake seat set well back 
will give proper balance and _ relieve 





horses of too heavy strain on the col- 


lars.—Mosier. 
* 
Peod the advertising pages. 
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~ PRACTICAL CONSERVATION 


SANCTIONED BY UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Neither Gifford Pinchot, deposed chief forester of the 
United States, nor Ex-Secretary of the Interior Garfield 
made war on the men who are actually developing the 
Nation's natural resources along legitimate and prac- 


tical lines. 


The United States Government encourages individuals and cor- 
porations who actually and honestly seek to develop the water 
power going to waste in some sections of this country even while 
they are safeguarding the public welfare by withdrawing power 
sites that seem to be about to fall into the hands of speculators or 
monopolists who would keep them tied up and inactive for their 


own selfish ends. 


The great power site of the Common Wealth Power & Electric 
Co., is located on the Grand River near Georgetown, Colo. 
a comparatively short time—when our great concrete dm across 
the Grand river is completed; we shall be able to transform the 
onrushing force of this mountain torrent into an elect ic power 
equal to 5000 horse power and deliver it to the people who have al- 
ready spoken for it ata price that will pay 9ll our fixed expenses, 
including interest on bonds, running expenses, taxes, insurance, 
sinking fund, etc., etc., and still leave an estimated annual profit 
that will pay 9% dividends on the stock of the company. 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Commonwealth Power and 
Electric Company, Georgetown, Col. 


Please send me additional facts concerning 
tho First Mortgage 6 per cent Gold Bonds 
offered for sale by you in Successful Farming. 


Name ... 


pany. 


Within 


When we have fini<hed our big reservoir 40 miles up che river we 
shall hold the surplus flood water to be used during the dry season. 
We can then develop and sell an additional 5,000 horse power or 
10,000 h -rse power in all witha proportionate increase in profits. 
We need more money for this development. We will notaccept it 
from the representative 


control of the company. ) ( at 
develop this great project along legitimate lines.giving every stock 


holder 2nd every bond holder an absolutely fair deal. We have 
no high priced office organization to eat up the funds of the com- 
Our men are out on the job doing practical work and we are 
paying out money only for the actual work and material we receive. 

When you buy our6% gold bonds, you are amply protected by all 
ofthe resources of the company and in addition you receivea 
stock bonus which gives you a hand in the management of the 
company and a share in the profits of the stock. It is just like 
loaning money on a growidg crop,on a fattening herd of cattle or 
on a house in process of construction except that any of these things 
could be destroyed by fire or storm or disease. The water, the 
real source of this power will run on forever. 

Won't you fill in this coupon now so that we can send you all of 
the detaiis of this profitable and safe investment. You can se- 
cure these bonds from us or from the Bank of Georgetown, Colo., 
or from the German American Trust Company, Denver, Colo. 


of the great trusts for they would demand 
We propose to hold that ourselves and 


We Now Offer $500,000.00 of These 6% Gold 
Bonds at 90% Of Their Face Value 


ESTIMATED EARNINGS AND EXENSES 
The first installation of 5.000 horse power (which is already spoken for) will 


earn per year.. 


Fixed charges, including interest on bonds,running expenses, taxes, insurance 


sinking fund etc. 
Surplus 
9 per cent dividends on #2.000.000 sto k 
Estimated surplus over 9 per cent 


Get busy, send in your subscription at once. 


divi‘end on %2,000,000.... 


* 8140.000 

$185.000 
se ..... $180,000 
5,000 


Don't lose this opportunity. 


These Bonds will pay better than Real Estate Mortgages and you get 8500.00 


in stock with every $1000 bund. 


The Commonwealth Power & Electric Co., Georgetown, Colorado 
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The Four and a Half Million “Bell*’ 
Telephones in This Country Are 
Western -E}ecirig Telephones 


The telephones that carry messages from New York 
to Chicago, from Boston to Washington—that transact . 
the business of the large cities—all are Western-Electric 
Knowing this fact, would you, or anyone, 
buy any other instruments th 


osern -Ehechric¢ Telephones 


especially when they cost no more than inferior makes. 
In all respects they are the same as the “Bell” Telephones. 


Reliable instruments that you can depend upon are 
even more smportant for rural service than city 
You know the reliability of Western 
Electric Telephones—the world’s standard 
What do you actually know about others? 
yours be the instrumentto fail at some critical time in your local service. 

All you need do is to fill out the attached coupon and mail it to our 
nearest house listed below and we will mail you free this bookum> 


It explains how you and your rieighbors can get 
all material and build your lines in a few days 


ae” WESTERN ELECTRIC CO 


i) oS ‘ c 
ye ds * z 
EPpy «New York Chicago Saint Louis, Sam Franci 2 
“Ce NYE Philadelphia _ Sa is, an Francisco, Bs 
* C0 PANY) mn pula, Indianapolis, Write our name City, Los Angeles, >; 
7 7) 5 ti : enver, 

SW \) Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Nearest House Dallas, Seattle, v < 

“guns on GUeES Boek Atlanta. Minneapolis. Omaha. Salt Lake City, g 

Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Antwerp London Berlin Paris Z 
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Your name and address written in this space and mailed to our nearest house will bring complete information 














A Word from a Subscriber. 

Enclosed please find my subscription 
to Successful prarming for two full 
years. I have neglected sendiag my re- 
newal in before, but the more I think 
about it the more I feel that I need your 
paper. I consider the stand you have 
taken on tariff and the articles on tem- 
perance worth the price of a subscrip- 
tion. 

I had a little experience myself that 
I want to tell you about. Two years 
ago [ went to a blacksmith to get a plow 
sharpened, and he informed me it would 
cost 3 cents. He made a_ proposition 
to me and said: “If you will go to the 
butcher shop and get me enough beef- 
steak for my family’s breakfast, I will 
sharpen your plow free.” I went, and 
found the beef would cost me 50 cents. 
Perhaps the blacksmith and other labor- 
ing men will raise on the price for their 
work and who will pay the bill? The 
farmer, because he has to have the la- 
borer and the laborer has to live, and the 
cost of living is higher and higher every 
year. What are we going to do about it? 

-D. M. Wilson, Carroll Co., Mo. 

* + * 


Frequent Change of Sheep Pasture. 

The more I study the sheep business 
and the more carefully I note the results 
of my own experience and observation the 
more I am coming to appreciate the nec- 
essity of a frequent change of pasture 
for the ewes and lambs. 

It costs money to change our system 
of pasturing sheep and to divide our pas- 
tures up into smaller lots but we must 
practice this method if we succeed in 
keeping our sheep and lambs free from 
stomach worms. 

We know that these worms come from 
the sheep to the lambs through the wet 
grass that is eaten. We know that it 
takes a certain time for the pests that 
have dropped on the grass to develop 
enough to get into the lambs. That time 
is estimated to be from eight to twelve 
days. We know that the lambs are born 
free from parasites. We know that it is 
auite possible to keep the mothers free 
from parasites before the lambs are 





dropped. 





By putting these facts together we can|any, being matured in about sixty-five 


readily see that if we change our pas- 
tures frequently we will lessen the danger 
of the lambs becoming infected with these 
worms through the grass that they eat. 
Some of the highest authorities recom- 
mend allowing the lambs to run ahead of 
the ewes and moving the ewes ahead one 
pasture each week, thus changing the 
ewes and lambs each week. 

In this manner twelve pastures will 
carry the flock of ewes and lambs through 
the summer and the danger of the lambs 
becoming infected with these parasites 
will be reduced to a minimum. There is 
no branch of livestock growing and feed- 
ing that affords a more interesting and 
profitable field for study for practical and 
scientific men than sheep husbandry and 
no branch of stock farming that is so 
little understood.—W. Milton Kelley, Erie 
Ge, Bs Fe 

Note.—<As the weather effects the ra- 
pidity of development of these parasites, 
making them dangerous in pastures, the 
following from a government publication 
is of value: “Infested and non-infested 
sheep may be placed together in clean 
fields the last of October or first of No- 
vember, and kept there until March or 
even later, according to the weather, with 
little or no danger of the non-infected 
sheep becoming infected. If moved then 
to another clean field they may remain 
there nearly the entire month of April be- 
fore there is danger of infection. Dur- 
ing May it would be necessary to move 
the sheep at the end of every two weeks, 
in June at the end of every ten days, and 
in July and August at the end of each 
week in order to prevent infection from 
the infected sheep. After the first of 
September. the period may again be 
lengthened.”—Editor. 

* * * * & 


Cowpeas. 

They can be grown successfully wher- 
ever dent corn will mature. They are ca- 
pable of producing a feed of great value in 
sixty days, hence can be sown in the corn- 
field at last cultivation and make splendid 
pasture for sheep or hogs. For this pur- 
pose the New Era is perhaps as good as 





days. 

Cowpeas have a feeding value almost 
equal to alfalfa. At the New Jersey Sta- 
tion it was found that an acre of cowpeas 
produced enough protein to equal a ton 
and a half of wheat bran. You can grow 
an acre of cowpeas cheaper than you can 
buy bran these days, and leave your soil 
better for having grown them. 

Of course cowpeas are an annual and as 
the seed is quite expensive it has not been 
grown as extensively as it should. But it 
is an easy matter to grow your own seed. 
Just put the crop in a little earlier for 
that purpose. 

Maybe the unfavorable winter has 
killed your clover and you need a quick 
legume. Try cowpeas if in their region of 
growth. Sow broadcast five pecks to the 
acre, or in drills about three pecks to the 
acre, if you expect seed. Drill 21-2 or 
31-2 feet apart with corn drill, or wheat 
drill by plugging some of the holes. 

Usually one or two inches is deep 
enough but in some soils three is better. 
Govern yourself by your garden beans. 
Cultivate the drilled peas as often as 
needed to keep weeds in check. You 
might cultivate the broadcast peas at 
first with a weeder if soil is suitable. In 
the latitude of Missouri cowpeas make 
good hay if sown after small grain is 
taken off, 

Cut for hay when the first pods begin 
to turn yellow. Handle the crop much 
as you would clover or alfalfa, except that 
the stems being more juicy the cowpeas 
will require more attention in curing. 
Start the tedder as soon as wilting begins. 
Stir again if necessary to prevent scorch- 
ing of upper hay while yet too green be- 
low. In Southern states they cure it on 
little racks made like a tripod with a 
frame of sticks to keep the hay off the 
ground. Get the hay into barn before the 
leaves become crisp and shell off. 

Cowpeas can be pastured to a limited 
extent. Then take stock off and let it 
recover. This must be done of course be- 
fore the peas are ripe. Hogs get the ripe 


peas that shell off but no other stock can 
do so. 
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The Collie. 
The Cecilie is without doubt one of the 
finest and best specimen of the dog fam-| 


leek 


ily existing in the! 

United States at the | 
present day, because | 
they have the near- 
est approach to} 
human reasoning 
power of any breed 
of dogs. In _ fact 
‘they show almost | 
human intelligence, | 
are faithful and loy- 
al to both their 
ki master and flock, | 

—— showing a great 
fondness for them. And, therefore, to ap-| 
preciate their merits it is only necessary | 
that we become acquainted with this just-| 
ly famous strain. 

The Collie belongs to one of the most 
ancient breeds of Britain, but the first 
knowledge we have of them is when he 
was called the sheep dog and used in 
England and Scotland for the purpose of 
herding and guarding the great flock of 
which grazed in the rough high- 
of that country. He was prized 
very highly by his master because over 
some parts of these rugged hills and 
mountains it was almost impossible for 
man to climb, and on the plains as well 
as the highlands most of the work of 
herding the sheep as well as bringing them 
into the fold at nightfall was left them, 
which they did successfully. They were 
not only very careful of these flocks of 
sheep but loyal and faithful to their mas- 
ter, many stories having been told of 
their saving men’s lives by bringing help 
to the poor shephard who had unluckily 
fallen into some ravine or over some steep 
cliff. 

The early breeds of these dogs were not 
very large or handsome, but by careful 
breeding and good care they have advanc- 
ed in every way until the average of them 
stands from twenty to twenty-four inches 
in height, with a fine coat of hair covering 
their body, the outer part of this coat 
being composed of stiff, straight, dense 
hair, while the under coat is very fine and 
They « have a chisel-shaped nose, 
an intelligent looking head and a_ keen 
eye, the color of the dog being mostly 
sable and white or black and white. 

They were first introduced into this 
country as show and pet dogs on account 
of their fine style, beauty and fondness for 
children, selling for large prices ranging 
from five to several hundred dollars. But 
of late years they have rapidly spread all 
over the country and come to the front 
as the best stoc! dogs possessed by the 
American farmers of the day. 

Cattle and sheep are his subjects and 
these he conducts with prudence and 
bravery, never employing force against 
them except for the preservation of peace 
and order to execute commands. He not 
only understands the language of his mas- 
ter but when too distant to be heard, 
knows how to act by signals made with 
the hand. 

He is aristocratic in appearance, full 
of grace and beauty, as I have said be- 
fore, and so beautiful that people turn 
to notice him as he passes on his way, 
and remark admiringly, “look at that love- 
ly Collie,” for he is indeed fine to look 
upon, charming as a companion and the 
best of guards. Therefore, friends, is it 
any wonder that his popularity is increas- 
ing with all who are brought into con- 
tact with this most useful, sagacious, 
faithful and companionable friend of man. 
—Merlin Morrison, R. F. D. 1, Adelphi, 
Towa. 
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Management of Sandy Soil. 

I might say, haul from twenty to thir- 
ty large loads of stable manure on the 
field and apply large quantities of com- 
mercial fertilizer to each acre, but where 
would all of this fertility come from un- 
less we paid out more than we could 
make from the crops that the land would 
produce. Sandy soils possess many ad- 
vantages over other types of soil. The 
organic matter is held in a form easily 
accessable for plant food. It does not 
bake, is warm and easily worked, and a 





larger number of acré&S can be handled 
with the same labor. 

Nandy soiJs are deficient in organic mat- 
ter and humus, ard this we must sup-| 
ply in some form. Plants of heavy annual | 
<rowth might be growm and plowed under, | 
but the legumes will produce the growth | 
ind at'the seme time add nitrogen from | 
the air. Thus we find them better adapted 
to sandy than mere forage plants 
ilone. 

The crop rotation we have ever 
found for this kind of land is clover, corn | 
and wheat, turning under the clover sod 
late in the fall and planting corn the 
next spring. ahis is removed in the fall 
early enough to sow the wheat and then 
clover seed the following spring. We find 
that a short rotation of crops better 
adapted to sandy land than a longer one 
for the reason that such land more 
easily exhausted than other soil and will 
not improve when a four or five year ro- 
tation is followed. 

When clover 


soils 


best 


Is 


Is 


used in short rota- 
tions it will not require as much seed 
to get a good stand than when we wait 
longer between crops, for the ground will 
become filled with the seed, which will 
grow and reseed itself, thus saving quite 
an item in the expense of seeding to cloy- 
er. on land if seeded frequently and, the 
growth of the crop will increase from year 
to year the seed-bed becomes filled 
with the seed. 

When manuring sandy land we get the 
best resalts from top-dressing the clover. 
In this way the clover acts as a trap, 
holds the fertilizing elements from leach- 
ing and washing and in turn gives them 
up to the grain crops that follow in the 
rotation. When we apply manure to the 
clover crop we are getting our lever under 
the center of gravity of the whole farm, 
and when we lift the clover crop the whole 
‘arm comes up with it. 

Sandy soils need some manure, for 
clover alone cannot be, depended upon to 
maintain fertility for a long time unless 
some kind of fertilizer is supplemented. 
We have found this the best way to keep 
up the fertility of our sandy soils and it 
is the most practical and economical plan 
with which we are familiar.—W. Milton 
uelley, Erie Co. N. Y. 

* * *¢ * & 


Replacing Winter Killed Clover. 
It is usually during the months of 


is 


as 





March and first part of April, in the 
upper peninsula and northern Wisconsin, | 
that newly seeded clover lands and fall | 
crops suffer most from frost and fre-| 
quently are winter killed. The sudden 
disappearance of snow from the ground 
caused by the usual mild weather, fol- 
lowed by intermittent -freezing and thaw- 
ing seriously operates on the root system 
of winter grains and grasses. The plants 
“heave out” and are-effectually frozen. 
The covering of snow over the field serves 
a blanket and protects the plantlets 
from frost. 

The best way to treat fields where 
clover has been winter killed, is to culti- 
vate them in the spring and drill in oats 
or barley. When the young plants are 
a few inches high. turn in the live stock 
and treat the fields as though it were 
a pasture. By keeping the growth short, 
it will last much longer than if it were 
allowed to head out.---It is advisable to 
seed down clover and timothy with a 
part at least, to oats:or- barley in the 
hope of securing a stand for next season. 
The farmer who can pasture his oats or 
barleyfield and get a crop of clover started 
at the same time will be one year ahead. 
—J. F. Wojta, Menominee Co., Mich. 

* * * 


/Healthy Hogs. 
We seldgm have a sick hog on our 
place and /I bplieve the reason is that 
they -¥ < have plenty of fresh, clean 


as 


water to drink: <A river of clear water 
runs along ‘erie whole side and across one 
end of our farm and the hogs can get 
water whenever they want it. Our neigh- 
bors’ hogs have heen dying all around 
us this year, but we have not lost any. 
Another thing that helps to keep the hogs 
in good condition is a mixture of ashes 
and salt. We keep it handy where the 
hogs can get it at any time.—Gertrude 
Morehead. 


CHECK THE BOOKS YOU WANT 


How We Make It Easy For You To 
Own Either An Irrigated or Non- 
Irrigated Farm In Canada 


This wonderful offer of the Canadian Pacific 
should be read by every man and woman 
watching for a lifetime opportunity—then 
write at once and investigate. Hundreds 
have paid fully for homes here out of first 
one or two crops. 


Get the Land That Pays For Itself In 


Sunny Alberta’sValleys 


The Famous Valleys of Canada’s Pow River and 
Saskatchewan River. Only Small Payment Down 
—Pay Balance Out Of Your Crops—‘‘No Crops 
—No Pay.” 

In our 3,000,000-acre irrigated block in Bow 
River Valley of Southern Alberta, we will 
break and develop your land, erect buildings, 
fences, etc.—atless than you could doit your- 
self. Select your land—let us put in crop. 
Get development circular. 

In the non-irrigated section of the Sas- 
katchewan River Valley, in Central Alberta, 
we offer you a farm on a new line of the 
Canadian Pacific at lowest prices and easiest 

s. 

on a home here. Under agreement, Pay out of 
crops for your land. Let us tell you of others here 
raising potatoes, onions, vegetable products, sugar 
beets, berries, alfalfa, field peas, timothy, dairying, 

eneral stock raising—enormous crops wheat, Oats 
fariey and flax. Send me your name today and 
check which books you want FREE, 


J. S. DENNIS, Assistant to 2nd Vice-President 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
Colonization Dept. 297, 9th Ave., West 

Calgary, Alberta, Canada 




















ues Carpets. (ustains Blankets 


a - ; 2 
Manufacturers’ prices save you MeMMuim he 
dealers’ profits. We give a bind- M | 
ing guarcntee of satisfaction and l 
save you 88 1-8 per cent. We Pay 
ae canb om Set tnewn y f; 
ug, reversible, all wool finish, at e 
@3.75. Our Bru lo Rug, great- Igin 
est value known, $1.85. Splendid grade Brussels 
—— - r Bug 9x12 ft., @11. Fam- 
: ous Invinctble Velveta, 
9x12 ft.,@16. Standard 
Axmins 9x12 - 
18.50. ine quality 
+ 45e 4 
air and up, ages 
urtains, Wilton ugs, 
Linoleums at Mill prices. 
Write to-day for our NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, 
No. 12. Sent free. Shows latest 
designs in actual colors, 
UNITED MILLS MFG. CO, 
2444-2462 JASPER ST., PHILA. 


“CIRCLING WAVE” 
] 1s the latest invention and 

the Catchiest Amusement 

Riding Device in use. For 

price and catalogue write 
Armitage & Guinn 

Springville, N. Y. 
Dept M Erie Co. 


P ee eS 























We manufactare Lawn and Farm Fence. Sell direct 
shipping tousers only, at manufacturers’ pric °K 
agents. Ourcatalog is Free. Wri te for. ie today. 


UP-TODATE MFG. CO 947 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Farming when 





Mention Successful 
writing to advertisers, 
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Away Out in Ohio. 

In our county (Champaign) four 
Farmers Institutes were held this win- 
ter; all good ones. The interest and at- 
tendance was better than usual. Some 
critics would specialize the Institute, 
putting in two days discussion of one or 
two subjects. I say no. The Institute 
is the farmers’ college. What college 
would confine its curriculum to one or 
two studies or subjects. 

The farmer should have a fair educa- 
tion, but as a great majority of us have 
not, we must gather our’ information 
from any source we can get it with the 
least expense of time and money. 

Now if we can attend college two 
days in a year, how many things we 
would like to learn about and ask the 
state speakers to answer. Now comes 
Mr. Critic and says we have tveo many 
subjects. Mr. Critic forgets that ten 
vears ago he gained the knowledge that 
has made him a_ specialist from this 
very source which he now refuses us. Go 
back and sit down, Mr. Specialist, and 
let your less fortunate neighbor catch up. 

Ibid Mr. Specialist every try subscrib- 
ing for a dozen copies of Successful 
Farming or other good papers and hav- 
ing them mailed direct to his neighbors 
for a_ year. Many “Peter Tumble 
downs” in your neighborhood are such 
from lack. of funds to buy all the ma- 
chinery on the farm he will need this 


spring. You have a good bank account | 


which you with your superior intellect 
hold in trust for the uplift of your less 
fortunate neighbors.—H. A. 





The Old Way 


———e 


Odds and Ends. /» 
selh it is mo use-to look for a -foteign 
matket. ~ ; j 

May be long hours now, but =f plan 
ahead every. minute will count. 

So long as the home market is not/sup- 
plied with the farm produce you hgve to 

Of course you will have soma new fence 
to build this spring. Don't forget that the 
woven wire fence is the one that is best. 
It turns all kinds of stock. To test its 
durability try bending it at right angles. 
Another good way is to put the wire cutter 
on the wire and see if it cuts easily. 
Know if the wire has good tensile 
strength. 

When you use all the manure at hand 
and can’{ afford to buy commercial fer- 
tilizers, don't get discouraged. Put more 
muscle behind the plow, harrow, and the 
hoe—thig will make up for. much loss. 

Keeping the farm buildings painted is a 
paying proposition and adds to appear- 
ances. 

The time to get after the weeds is just 
as they start in the spring. Head them 
off and don't let them get a start. 

Are there any stagnant places about the 
farm yard, drain them off and avoid dis- 
ease. 

Our advertising columns are interesting 
this month. Turn back and read every 
offer. We are sure there is something you 
will want to buy. ‘ 













GROW TREES FOR LUMBE 


Our forests are being cut three times faster 
than they are being reproduced and 


prices are steadily advancing 


An adequate eupoly of lumber to meet our daily needs is becoming a serious problem that even the gov » 
itself is being c upon to solve. Lumber has al — al TT he “tall government 
race. And yet, the supply is rapidly diminishing: while oto bs ame oy ae, y cocemany to te Semen 


GOVERNMENT EXPERTS 


estimate that, at the present rate of consumption, the ‘oods. Reforestati i i 
standing supply of native hardwood timber lane hold aaah Be angen pny ey me 
out but fourteen years longer, This means that in four- | areas; but no native trees could be expected under 
teen years the last oak, ash, maple 40 years while some of the na- 















or hickory tree of lumber size, [7#7 pt ee nied as SET) tive hard-wood varieties would 
wl go ee | gm east GP | ue 500" pean to fol 
° it this | ; es te m ripe for saw. i 
maseal byt the aes it : Me f Kei «| not take long to discover that 
wi ve, not on the pre- | af, 1% , . : “4. | this remedy would prove entire- 






ia 
yes 
ti . an, 


=” | ly to slow to be effective. It 
. could not avert a lumber famine. 

It was then that the forestry 
department set out to discover a 
tree, if possible, that would grow 
to lumber size in far less time 
than that required for our native 
hardwoods. 


sent generation; but on future 
generations! Large corporations 
and manufacturing interests are 
already beginning to realize what 
the situation is likely to be. Pro- 
minent government officials are 
sounding a cry of warning. Hon. 
James Wilson,a member of Pres- 


ident Tafts’ Cabinet, says: 


“The time is coming | 
when trees are going to |: 

as scarce as dia- 
monds. We ought to 
be reforesting a quar- 
ter million acres every 
year.” 


Toevidence the rate at which our 

hardwood forests are being de- 1 

pleted, statistics go to show that | o# etn ae derived from the growing of 
a: . . Eucalyptus timber for lumb-r, 


roducts to the amount of One | \ 
Billion Dolla this industry is becoming one 


rs ($1.000,000,- | 
000) are annually taken from the leading commercial factors 
in those sections of the country 


our hardwood forests; while 









Extended research .and_inves- 
tigation devel the fact that 
the Australian hardwood known 
as Eucalyptus, was one of t 
fastest growing trees known, and 
that it was irably adapted to 
take the place of our native hard- 
woods such as oak, ash, maple, 
| walnut, hickory, etc. 


Under favorable conditions, a 
Eucalyptus tree of the Blue 
um variety, will grow to lum- 
ber size in from 8 to 10 years. 
cause of its rapid growth 
and the enormous profits to be 








| oa 


manufacturers of hardwood Sawer en 2 > = be where Eucalyptus can be grown. 
wares and implements are pay- “A Two-year-old Eucalypt” Thousands of acres have a 


are now being plarted. As the 


ing skilled artisans and w Height tr-f ; P f 
illi of i Ne ies tn ten ee n_ to awaken to the 


workers millions dollars in the Top Does Not Show in the Illustration. Pe pa 
wages every year. almost unlimited uses of 


this 
More than twenty-eight thousand eight hundred (28,- | remarkable tree, the acreage already in will be followed 
800) saw mills are kept busy night and day turning our | by large additional plantings. _ 
American forests int» commercial lumber. To supply he lowest pric: at present being offered for Eucalyn- 
these mills with saw logs for one day only, requires the | tus of saw log size, is $5.00 per tree on the stump. One 
cutting down of 100,000 acres of timber. In an | acre will grow 500 trees. At $5.00 per tree, len 
attempt to relieve the situation, Government expertssone | planted to Eucalyptus will average a net return of 
years ago, began to study the threatened timber famine | $2,500 per acre; or $25,000 for 10 acres. This seems 
and to learn what offsets were tu be had when there was | almost incredible; but it is borne out by Government in- 
no more oak, hickory, ash, walnut or other native hard- | vestigation as well as State reports and statistics. 


Anybody Can Grow Eucalyptus 


The crop is perpetual for the reason that Eucalyptus reproduces itself after each cutting from the root system already 
established. 


Our Eucalyptus Book Tells All About Eucalyptus 


It also explains the phenomenal profits to be made from the production of Eucalyptus for commercial purposes and 
why it will pay everyone; professional man, merchant, banker, farmer, wage earner or capitalist to own five acres 





If you still have the future to provide for, or wish to add to your present source of income, a small sum of money in- 
ested in Eucalyptus is one of the most profitable and surest investments you can make. 
Fi. BOOK will be mailed FREE to everyone suffic:ently interested to want further information. 


CALIFORNIA TIMBER LAND DEVELOPMENT CO. 
Head Building, 1107 Walnut Street Des Moines, Iowa 








FINE CROQUET SET FREE! 


An Elegant Croquet Set 
Free to Every Boy, Girl, 
Man or Lady, Who Write 


This beautiful croquet set is 
made of good material and will 
last a life time, 

Each set contains 8 balls, very 
nicely finished, selected handles. 
large stakes well finished, large 
galvanized iron wickets, mallets 
painted one band, put up in a 
good pine box. 

Croquet is certainly a splendid 
game, itis like baseba]l you never 
get tired of it. Every person can 
secure this full size croquet set 
absolutely free, Just send your 
name and address while they last. 


This offer not good west of the Rocky Mountains or outside the United States. 


Address SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Croquet Dept. C2, Des Moines, lowa 



























Ask the advertisers in Successful Farming for expert advice about farm pro- 
lems. They have studied them; endeavored to make their products fit your needs 
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r HORTIC ULTURE 


Our readers are “cordially invited to discuss 
through this department any matters pertaining 
to Horticulture. inquiries regarding fruits 

ee 6 flowers cheerfully Snowered 


by specialists. 























Orchard Notes. 

Provide drainage for the orchard. 

Spray. Wait a few days and spray 
again. 

Grafting time. This refers 
orchard and not to politics. 

(‘ut out the black knot from the plum 
and cherry trees. Burn. 

Consult Successful Farming’s spray 
Calendar. You will find it in the March 
issue. 

Beware of planting 
Mixing varieties will 
pollination of flowers. 

If not ready to plant the trees, or 
shrubs when received from the nursery 
heel them in the ground for a few days. 
Do not let the roots dry out. 

Locate the orchard if possible on slop- 
ing land. North and East slopes are 
best. 

In preparing ground for the young 
orchard give deep cultivation. Subsoil 
is beneficial where the subsoil is clay. 

Begin cultivating the orchard as soon 
as the trees are set out and keep it up 
throughout the life of the orchard. 
Spring and summer cultivation should 
keep the surface soil level and well pul- 
verized, providing a soft mulch. Before 
setting trees in the orchard see that all 
bruised or broken roots are removed and 
the top cut back so as to have a balance 
between top and roots. 

Train the young trees in the orchard 
right from the start. Low headed trees 
are best. They take up less space and 
are tess subject to injury from high 
winds when trained to the low growing 
habit—easier to pick the fruit, too. 

It must be ever borne in mind that if 
marketable fruit is wanted there must 
be kept up a constant fight with the 
spray pumn against the many insect and 
fungi pests that are continually on the 
alert to gather the crop for the orchard- 
ist. 


to the 


orchards. 
favorable 


block 


produce 
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A Fight with the Frost. 

It is estimated that fruit to the amount 
of over $3,000,000 worth was saved last 
season through experiments in preventing 
frost-blight in the valley of the Grand, 
Colorado. The method employed was that 
of keeping the air in motion and slightly 
raising the temperature, both of which 
were accomplished by the use of oil-stoves, 
they producing a warm, upward current of 
air. (It should be understood that one 
of these agencies must be present, in order 
to prevent the evening air from settling 
on the fruit buds, where it would con- 
dense, forming dew, which would then 
congeal, forming the real frost.) 

The stoves in the above-mentioned ex- 
periments were placed at suitable dis- 
tances apart, which spaces would have to 
be regulated according to the size of trees, 
temperature, and capacity of the stoves. 
(il-tanks were stationed throughout the 
orchard, each tank connecting with a num- 
ber of stoves by gas-pipes, through which 
the oil supply was furnished. This en- 
abled one person to operate a great num- 
ber of the stoves. Also, the tanks could 
be filled with oil and the stoves lighted 
early in the evening, if the atmosphere 
presaged a frost, and the oil supply would 
not need replenishing during the whole 
night, thus making it unnecessary to re- 
main awake in order to maintain favorable 
conditions. 

The highly beneficial results of these 
experiments extended not only over the 
area thus treated, but fruit-growers at a 
considerable distance, some of whom were 
too skeptical to try the experiment, no- 
ticed that their yield of fruit was much 
heavier than that of other growers who 
were too far away to be affected by the 
artificial conditions formed by smoke and 
heat. 

While these experiments were conducted 
on.a large scale, the limited fruit-grower 
or the farmer may adopt the same plan on 
a smaller scale, with equal success. Or, 
one may build several smudge-fires in the 


orchard when the air feels like it might 
frost. Any kind of old logs or chunks 
will be suitable for the purpose, the 
larger the chunks the better, since they 
will hold the heat longer than smaller 
wood. But, in any event, it is best to 
inspect the fires once or twice during the 
night to prevent their dying out. Also, it 
will be necessary to change the locatiou 
of the fires according to the direction 
from which the wind is blowing, as the 
smoke and heat must be wafted over the 
trees by the wind.—WM. Albertus Coverdell. 
* > * * «€ 
An Up-to-Date Market House. 

The following is a cut of a market and 
wagon house, and I believe is one of the 
best in use today. 

In rainy weather, 
can be prepared for market 

The building being twenty 
allows space for two wagons, and which 
cap.also be loaded in the building. The 
floor of the building being raised two feet 
above the ground, does away with heavy 
lifting. One man can load barreled apples, 
potatoes, etc., without help. 


vegetables and fruit 
in the dry. 
feet wide 
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The loft or second story in the rear of | 


the building affords plenty of room for 
storing boxes, barrels, baskets, sacks, etc.. 
it being a room 14’x20’x10’, 280 square 
feet of floor space. 

The front of the building has two large 
double doors so that wagons can be backed 
in to be loaded and the doors closed, 
having the wagons inside under lock and 
key and affording a dry place to hook up 
in in rainy weather. 

A cellar under this building could be 
used to great advantage, but having an 
excellent cellar on the farm before erecting 
this building, found it unnecessary. 

The building is covered with roofing 
paper which has been on it for ten years 
and is in excellent condition.—Royal O. 
Clagett, Baltimore Co., Md. 

* . sl * * 
Early Care of Bees. 

Thousand of colonies of bees perish %ate 
in spring from lack of a few pounds of 
honey or from loss of queen. It is ag 
easy matter to feed a colony in a frame 
hive. Remove a frame of empty comb 
from the brood nest and partially fill it 
with thin syrup of granulated sugar. 
Hold the. frame at an angle of 45 de- 
gress when filling. Use a teapot to fill 
the combs. Let the stream.of syrup fall 
a distance to expel the air from the 
cells and place the syrup seeurely in the 
combs. A colony in a box hive may be 
fed by dripping a little syrup through 
each of the holes at the top of the hive. 

Do not work in the apiary for any 
purpose when it is too cold for bees to 
fly. Those that are queenless hive may be 
given brood to rear a queen from. If any 
colonies are too weak to care for brood 
and maintain the necessary heat to hatch 
it, shake a few young bees from the frames 
of strong colonies in a dish and run them 
in at the entrance of the weak colony. 
If a queen is shaken from the frames 
return her to the hive. Use a little 
smoke when uniting to keep the bees from 
fighting. Some entertain the idea that 
smoke prevents fighting by causing stupor. 
Smoke is used to quiet the bees at first 
and to give them the same odor, which 
prevents them from telling the difference 
between the bees of the colony and those 
united with them.—/. H. Andre, Tioga 
Ce, HN. ¥. 

* *¢ ¢ Ps 


Your paper is full of gumption and 
sunshine.—Paul L. Schaefer, Boone Co., 


* 
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.50 a Month 


BUYS A 
Genuine 


Kimball 
ORGAN 
FREE fie sists 


tions by our DIA- 
if you write us at once 


You can now buy the 
*amous Kimball Organs 
direct from the makers 
“ factory prices. We will send them torellable peopie 
ywhere, to be paid for on ourextremely easy pay- 
mat plan—g2. 50 month!y and upwards, if desired. 
Operating the largest organ factory in the world 
employing the largest capital, buying raw materia! in 
the greatest quantity for cash—the Kimball system of 
manufacturing and distributing positively saves you 
$20 to 850 on strictly first-class organs. 
If you want an organ atall, you want a good one; 
a mere pretty case with no music in it will not do. 
Secure at onee the old reliable Kimball Organ at Fae- 
tory Prices and pay on conv enient terms,and get Free 
our New Diagram System of Seif-Instruction In Music. 
with which anyone can learn to play in a short time. 


SEND TO-DAY FOR MONEY-SAVING PLAN AND 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Under no circumstances can you afford to buy or consider any 
other organ until you have our money-saving proposition 
Our half a century's manufacturing experience; our financial- 

ly strong guarantee means much to you. 

The most inexperienced buyer, a thousand or more miles away. 
can deal with us as wisely as the shre ‘wdest trader, or as though 
you were here in person, for your organ will be selected by an 
expert. A fine stool and music box free with each organ 


Write TO-DAY for Free Catalogue. 








an. W. Kimball Co., 339 Kimball Hall, Chicage, a, 








I MADE $3,000 
rs 


AND BUILT THIS 
HOME IN ONE YEAR 
Mrs.J.Lee.OKLAHOMA 


J. C. Poling made $44 first 8 hours. 

H UEasiest, fastest seller. W.T. Corey sold 
145 in4 weeks. Cooks meal for 8 to 15 
cooks tough meat tender. 

y Saves ‘halt fuel am and labor. 
Holds 16 one-qt. jars in canning 

fruit. Recommended by thousands. 


—. & District Mgrs. 
an ae 








THIS AWL SEWS 

a Lock Stitch like a machine. 

Jus the thing for repairing i 

Harness, Canvass, etc. Makes a neat, 

durable repair and quickly, too. Has a 

diamond point, grooved needle; hollow haa- 

dle; and a reel holding 25 yards of waxed thread. Can be 
carried in any tool box or the pocket. One man sold 
$200.00 worth in four days. M. Neal sold 20in 5 hours, 
cleared $8.50. Had no experience. Complete sample, 
with two kinds of needles, wrench and screw driver, and 
reel of thread, sent post-paid for 75 cents. Retail price 
$1.00. Satisfaction or money refunded. Send quick for 
sample and complete instructions. 

ANCHOR MFC. CO. Dept. 48 Dayton, O 








HOME CANNING BOILERS 
AND MACHINERY 


FOR FACTORY OR FARM 
Don’t buy any more canned goods. 
Put them up at home eitherin glass 

ars or tin cans. Our ‘‘Home’’ 
ler and outfit costs $15and hase 
daily capecity of 500 cans. Wealso 
make larger boilers for factory use. 
The women and children can do 
the work at home. Send for our 
splendid book, “Secrets of the Can- 
ning Business; ‘* = our “—— 








are free. 








100% PROFIT 


Most 0% FI combina- 
tion of all tools ever 


AGENTS 





Mention Successful Farming when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 
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Growing Tomatoes. 

As-I- have just succeeded admirably in 
growing tomatoés by a plan of my own, 
1 will give your readers my process. 
Earliness being the object, about the 
middle of March I took a common goods 
box about two feet square. About six 
inches below the open top on the inside 
I nailed strips. I then made a _ box 
two inches deep and of the exact size 
to fit the inside of the box, resting on 
the strips. On one side of the box I 
fitted a door of a size to admit a com- 
mon lamp. I fitted the shallow box 
with very rich soil and planted the seed. 
I ‘used a‘glass frame over the top and 
covered -all at night with a horse blan- 
ket. With care in airing and watering 
and by the use of the lamp below to fur- 
nish bottom heat, by the middle of April 
I had a lot of as fine plants as could 
found. 

I then made a hotbed of horse manure 


be 


in the ordinary way, placing about a 
foot in depth in the excavation over 
which the frame was placed. I used 


the ordinary three by five foot sash. I 
put about two inches of soil on the ma- 
nure patting it down smoothly. I then 
got common tin fruit cans of quart size 
where they had been dumped by a sca- 
vinger. I put them in’a ure and took 
off the: top’ and bottom, the seam also in 
the side coming apart..,,I brought them 
a@zether and put a string around each 
to. hold them. These-I placed close’ to- 
gether in the hotbed and filled them: with 
rich soil, also filling the interstices » be- 
tween them. Into each'can I put a 
tomato plant and treated them in the 
By the middle 
of May each plant formed a large bush 
and was in bloom. The ground being 
well prepared a hole was dug for each 
plant, the can placed in, the soil brought 
close around each the string cut and the 
ean lifted off without disturbing a root 
or checking the growth. 

On: June: 25th we had ripe tomatoes 
and have August 5th, sold more::than 
50 bushels averaging a dollar and twen- 
ty-five cents per bushel. The plants are 
very strong and we can command good 
prices for fine fruit.—B. F. Mack,Albany 

Co.,.N. Y. 


* * * * 


Straw Potatoes. 

A favorite way to raise potatoes with 
some farmers is to cover them with straw 
instead of cultivating them. I know 
of sections where this is the practice 
of the entire neighborhood and it is 
followed with great success. On the 
St. Louis market straw potatoes, as they 
are called, have a special quotation and 
it is always higher than the average. 
There is often a difference of 20 cents 
a ,bushél. For some reason not easy to 
a straw potatoes are generally of 
igher quality and smoother than po- 
tatoes raised by cultivation. There is 
another reason for practicing the straw 
method which appeals strongly to the 
lazy man and that is that when the straw 
is once applied, no further work is neces- 
sary, except to pull out large weeds, and 
of course this is something that the 
careless man does not always do. 

I should not advise anyone who has 
not tried the straw method to try at 
first more than a small patch in order 
to see if his soil be adapted to it. It 
is not equally successful on all soils. 
Of late years I have had to abandon 
it on account of the-searcity of straw. 
A supply of straw, of course, must be 
convenient and easily obtained. 

There are several points that must be 
observed to be successful with straw po- 
tatoes. First, the ground must be loamy 
and well drained; ground that is hard 
to put in condition, too dry or too wet, 
is a waste of time to experiment with. 
Potatoes demand strong land to produce 
a large crop and thorough preparation 
should be made in the way of previous 
fertilizing. A heavy clover sod is one 
of the best things to turn under. If 
not clover, then fertilizer must be applied 
in liberal quantities. Stable manure-that 
is not too strawy, plowed under in the 
fall, is good. have never tried late 


* 


potatoes under straw and it is possible 
that they would not do so well on ac- 
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CROP THIEVES 


HOW TO EXTERMINATE THEM 











Stevens Visible Loading Repeating Rifle No. 70 
If your dealer hasn't it we will send, express prepaid, on receipt of ListPrice $9.00 





We guarantee it to be the most accura i i 
We te .22 caliber Repe 
Rifle in the World—remember it carries the Stevens’ i, 


You see the cartridge go into the'chamber—you know when the gun is 


loaded. You have fifteen quick shots witho i i 
en ¢ ut reloading—twelve if 
you use .22 Long Rifle cartridges. Two Models: One takes .22 short 


only, the other takes any one of three cartrid 22 sl 
g AE s—.22 short, .22 
long and .22 long Rifle, but the greatest accuracy i ges—.22 short, | 
: as ‘ is obtained by 
.22 long Rifle exclusively in this model. . y using 
Practice now and get after the 


Wood Chucks, Gophers, Hawks Raccoons Weasels 
Crows Sparrows Blue Jays Rabbits Skunks 
and other “‘crop thieves’’ 


The Stevens Visible Loader is sold by all live dealers. Ask him. 


Remember, we guarantee this rifle to be the —_ 
. . most ac é q 
ber Repeater in the World. curate .22 cali 
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Single Shot, List Price, $6.00. The only Boy's Rifle used by Men 





Points 


Write us and tell us what kind of shooting you do and we will write you a 
letter of advice with many valuable pointers for the Hunter or Sharpshooter. 
Giving you short cuts to expert marksmanship, which will help you to cut 
down your ammunition bills. ' 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY, Dept. 414, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


The Factory of Precision 
LIST PRICE OF STEVENS RIFLES 





for the Sharpshooter, Hunter or Trapshooter 





Little Scout No. 14 ‘ F $2.25 Favorite No. 17 ‘ . - $6.00 
Stevens-Maynard Jr.No.15 . 3.00 Visible Loader No.17 . . 9.00 
Crack Shot No. 16 . . 4.00 Ideal Rifle No. 44 . ‘ 10.00 











Watson 4-ROW Potato Sprayer 
Never damages foliage, but were reaches bugs, w and 
other foliage-eating insects. Hasa 1 improvements—adjustable 
wheel width, spray and pressure yy! regulated. Capacity 
30 to 40 acres a day. FREE FORMULA 
Send for instruction book showing the famous Garfield, Empire 


King and other sprayers. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 62 Eleventh St., Elmira, N.Y. 








The appearance of an advertisement in Successful 
Farming is a guarantee of the reliability, honesty and 
square dealing of the advertiser. We will not accept an 





count of less moisture late in the season. 





advertisment that we cannot guarantee. 
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Early Ohio is the favorite variety 
Louis 


sie 
with growers who ship to the St. 
market. 

The ground should be broken deeply 
and thoroughly as early in the spring 
as the season will admit. The rows may 
be quite close together as no cultivating 


is to be done and the dense shade of the} 


tops keeps the ground cool and damp 
and helps to smother out weeds. A deep 
pointed shovel makes a good marker, for 
it leaves a bed of loose earth for the 
seed to lie upon. A small plow may be 
useg to cover them, but care should be 
taken to leave the ridge as low and flat 
as possible. As the ground is not to 


be cultivated, great care must be taken| 


| The 


jinto a cold frame to stand four inches 
japart each way. 

For early crop use such varieties as 
| Jack Rose, Earliana and June Pink, while 
|for main crop Matchless, Magnificent, 
Dwarf Stone and Trucker’s Favorite are 
unexcelled. 
| <A rich sandy soil will ripen tomatoes 
somewhat earlier than a rich loam, but 
in the long run more bushels and better 
tomatoes can be raised on the heavy soil. 

A piece of land having a’. southern 
exposure, protected by a belt of woods on 
the north or west side will gain a week 
in earliness. 
ground for tomatoes should be 
plowed deeply and thoroughly harrowed, 


e , |you will gain quite a little by plowing 
oe Bg ony Ay ak a ge will. be | 28 early in the spring as the soil can 
«ted sees , *, be’ worked in fine loose condition and 


packed and remain so until the potatoes! 


are dug. Potatoes love a toose sot! that 
will not interfere with their development 
and that will admit the air that is a 
necessity for their root growth. Cul- 


. . . . ' 
tivation aerates the soil and stimulates 


bacteria to free the plant food so 
that it may 
The bed, therefore, of straw potatoes 
should not be touched after they are 
planted until it is time to put on the 
straw. Some put it on as soon as 
planting is done, but this keeps the ground 
too cool for quick germentation. When 
the vines begin to show above the ground 
is a good time. Spread the straw about 
six inches deep as even as possible. 
much is injurious and will make growth 


weak and spindling. Thirty inches apart 


set 


admit the wheels of the wagon between 


be available for the roots. | 


|plants in 
take 
|they are 


Too 


r >i eo 
for the rows is not too close and will | 
|of the secrets in growing a good crop of 


cultivating it several times before setting 
out the plants, as you will be getting a 
better prepared soil and will also kiil 


|most of the weeds that are in the soil. 


When the nights are quite warm and 
danger from frost is past mark out hills 
three to four feet apart each way, depend- 
ing on the variety and the nature of 
the soil, as the richer your soil the larger 
and stronger your vines will be. Set the 

these hills, being careful to 
some soil with each plant as 
lifted from the beds so as to 
the roots as little as possible. 


up 


disturb 


| If the soil is at all dry when setting out 


the plants they should be well watered 
until started. 

As soon as the plants have commenced 
grow start to cultivate, never allow 
the soil to become hard or baked. One 


WESTERN CANADA 


What Governor Deneen, of Illinois, Says About It: 


Governor Deneen, of Illinois, owns 8 section 
of land in Saskatchewan, Canada. He 
said in an interview: 

“As an American I am delighted 
to see the remarkable progress of 
Western Canada. Our people are 
flocking across the boundary in 
thousands, and I have not yet met 
one who admitted he had made a 
mistake. They are all doing well. 
There is scarcely a community in 
the Middle or Western States that 
has not a representative in Mani- 

Saskatchewan or Alberta.”’ 


toba, 
125 MillionBushels of Wheat in1909 


Western Canada field crops for 1909 will 

easily my CO ee age in cash. 
Free Homesteads of 160 

and pre-cmpticn of 160 acres 

$3.00 an acre. Railway and Land Com- 
nies have land for sale a* 









For pamphlet *"Last Best West,"* particulars 
as to suitable location and low settlers’ rate, 


apply to Sup’t of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., 
er to the Canadian Government Agent. (5) 
W.. V._ Bennett, Bee Bul . . Neb,; 
Wap Vinson 316 Jack-on Bizest, Bt, Peal: 
-; C. J, B ton, 412 Merchants Loan 

'@ & Trust Building, . Th. 








ing 
known. Aglorious, fra- 


grant bed, 20 feet across, 
lovely shades and mark- 


ings, the envy of your 
neighbors, Free. 





the rows. _ This is an important point| tomatoes is to keep the plants steadily 
and the width of the wheels had better| growing from the time they come up until 
be measured so as to make sure that the; they commence to bear. _ 

wheels will not track on a row and that} Where anyone does not have very many 
the horses may also walk in the middles. | tomatoes it will pay to prune or cut back 
In scattering the straw also, the men|the plants. This ‘should be déne when 
must be cautioned not to step on the/the plants have set the first fruits, it 
rows. It is said that the foot of a horse! will make them ripen considerably earlier 
on a hill of potatoes means a loss of a'and also has a tendency to make the 
pound of tubers. |vines bear more fruit instead of running 

Another point is that as the potatoes/to vines. 

are to have no cultivation or hoeing after! The usual plan in field culture, where 
they are once planted, the ground must|the ground has been well manured, is to 
be fairly free of weed seeds. It is use-|throw up rather high ridges five feet 
less to plant in very weedy ground and/apart. Set the plants three to four feet 
it must be seen to that the weeds are/apart on these ridges, by keeping clean 
killed by previous crops and that the! and allowing the vines to droop along the 
manure applied must also be free of|sides of the ridges the sun will have 
them. Of course some weeds will always/a chance to reach all parts of the vines, 
appear, but these can be pulled out by/ rot is prevented, and the cost of trellising 
hand if not too numerous and this should|a crop is saved, and often as large a 


1 Dark Purple, Rose, 
Carmine, Crimson. 
7 memes 
5 ine Geeataten. 5 eutare, 22e | eined. ¢ “ . 
3 Edging Dwf White, 
7 Dble Begonias,7 colors, 25c Spangled, Throated. 





Flower Friend, write me a letter (not postal) 
andr send these Grand Petunias (Worth 50c) and 


culture, with Guide—al! about flowers, packed with 
good ——. nearly 1000 plain and colored engravings. 
I want to know you. Will you not write me today? 
And When Writing Why Not Enclose 10 Cents 
for year’s trial of Park’s Floral 
just what you need to help cheer and hten 
your home. The Oldest and Best floral monthly in 
the world, anda welcome visitor in over 500, 
homes. Why not in yours? With it I'llsend Park’s 
Surprise Package, 1000 Sorts, for a big 
bed that will delight you with flowers new and rare 
every morning the entire season. Morey back if not 
pleased. Club of three 25 cts. Club with friends. 
Address GEO. W. PARK, Box ay ye 
Magazine and 10 pkts choicest Flower is. cts. 
Magazine and 10 pkts choicest Vegetable Seeds 15 cts. F 
Magazine and 20 pkts, enough for gardens 2 cts. 














always be done.—L. R. Johnson, Cape|crop is raised in this way as in any 
Girardeau Co., Mo. other. 

* *¢ *€ &€ & The first frost generally kills the vines, 

but if all the large fruit that has com-| 


How to Grow Tomatoes Successfully. | 


We have no other vegetable that has 
become popular so quickly as our tomato. 
Not very long ago it was supposed to be 
poisonous and was grown only in flower 
beds for the beauty of its bright color, 
today, ‘however, it is more widely grown 
than any other vegetable and forms one 
of our staple canned goods. In no other 
vegetable have great advances been 
made, and all vegetables which have been 
bred up to fine qualities will again quick- 
ly revert to their original type if they 
are not kept up in their present high state 
by good cultivation and selection of the 
seed, this being the case one of the first 
to success is to have the best seed 
to begin with. 

For early fruits start the seed indoors 
in a tex or in a hotbed early in March, 
when the plants are about two inches 
they should be transplanted into other 
boxes or beds of rich soil to stand four 
inches apart each way: this will give 
the plants a chance to grow strong and 
bushy. Give plenty of sunshine and fresh 
air whenever the weather will permit, 
otherwise your plants will be tall and 
spindling and the entire advantage of the 
early start will have been in vain. The 
single plants may also be grown in flower 
pots to good advantage. If plants are 
started this early and given proper atten- 
tion they will be from six to eight inches 


as 


steps 


tall when the time to set them out into 
the garden arrives, (usually about the 
first of June), on light, rich soil they 


should commence to bear in July. 

For main crop the seed should be started 
early in April and when the plants are 
well started they should be transplanted 


menced to change color is picked, wrapped 
in paper and stored in a cool dry cellar, 
you will have ripe tomatoes for a long 
time. By this method the writer has had 


ripe tomatoes for his table in. December | 


that were as good as if picked fresh 
from the garden. 
> * * 


Growing Beans for the Local Market. 

I make a nice sum each year growing 
beans, for which I receive $2.50 to $3.00 
per bushel. The variety I grow and the 
one most in demand is the Navy, a small, 
white bean which yields remarkably well, 
even on very thin land. . 

I break the ground for this crop about 
May 20th, then thoroughly harrow and 
drag the same and drill the beans in rows 
three feet apart. 

Three days after planting I go over the 
field crosswise with a light weeder. In 
case the weeds spring up quickly, or a 
crust is formed by rain, I go over them 
again just before they come up. They 
must not be far enough up so that the 
weeder-teeth will strike the plants, as they 
are very tender, and the least touch will 
spoil them. 

As soon as the beans drop off the leaf I 
begin cultivating them, first using narrow 
shovels next the plants, so that the dirt 
will not be thrown on them. I cultivate 
three times, but never while the vines 
are wet, as the dirt will stick to them and 
injure the plants. Nor do I cultivate them 
while they are in bloom, as many of the 
blossoms would be knocked off and the 
yield be lessened.—W. HW. Underwood, 


* * 





Johnson Co., Tu. 

















°~ TRAVELING 
4 SALESMEN 


EARN BIC SALARIES 
From $1,000 to $10,000 a year and expenses. 
If you want to enter the easiest, best paid 
profession in the world, our free catalogue, 

*A Knight of The Grip.” will show you 
how. We place thousands of our 


office. 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAVELING ASS’N 


New York, Minneapolis, 
Atlanta. 


Dept. 440 


Chicago, Kansas City, 
San Francisco, 











EIGHT HARDY, EVER-BLOOMING ROSES. 


The richest colors 
and best varieties, 
one-year plants. 

FOR 50 CENTS 
we will send the 
set of rose plants 
postpaid and our 
own illustrated, 
interesting,monthly 
Universal Magazine 
for two full years. 


7. 
HALE PUB. CO., 3866 Vista Ave., St.Louis,Mo. 


Earn $60 to$140 Month 


cs* Hundreds of positions n for steam 
railway Firemen and Brakemen, 
Soe railway Motormen aod 


. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write immediately for full pat- 
ticulars stating position desired. 
AILWAY ASSOCIATION, 


R 
322 Reliance Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo. 

















MEW WANTHD 
To prepare for Railway Mail, Internal Revenue, Cus- 


toms and Postoffice Examinations. 850.00 to 6125.00 
monthly. Short hours; Common education sufficient, 
Political influence unnecessary. Preparation free. Write 
immediately for schedule of Spring Examinations. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. 40, Rochester, N. TY. 
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ei Beautifying a Homes. 
ougl 


lvery farmer to take enoggh 
pride in himself to make’ the place vhe 
calls his home as atfracfive as possible. 
Nothing makes a place appear more at- 
tractive or increases ' value as much 
as good buildings and a nice lawn’ with 
a showy flower bed or some shrubbery 
upon it. 

Shrubs are not very expensive, and 
being of small size they mature quickly 
and are of great value on a place of small 
size. 

They are extremely useful for orna- 
menting the foreground or for covering 
unsightly objects. 

The proper place for shrubbery is next 
to the buildings or on the outer limits 
of the lawn. When laying out the lawn 
bear in mind that the larger part should 
be open, nothing should be upon it except 
green grass. but if your lawn is large 
an attractive flower bed may be placed 
upon it to good advantage. 

A very showy flower bed can be made 
of tall red or bronzed leaved cannas, sal- 
vias and a border of some low growing 


Ss 


annual. This bed should be prepared as 
follows: The best shape is to have it 
round, if the soil is not very good it 


should be dug out to a depth of one foot 
and filled in with rich soil to which a 
liberal quantity of well rotted manure has 
been added. In the center of this bed 
plant about two dozen cannas, placing the 

roots one foot apart each way, around 
the cannas plant twv rows of salvias, 
having the plants stand about eighteen 
inches apart and around the outside of 
this bed have a border of sweet alyssum, 
dwarf phlox or dwarf nasturtiums. The 
cash outlay for such a bed will be less 
than two collars and if given proper at 
tention you cannot get as much enjoy- 
ment out of your money in any other 
way. 

Do not make the mistake of planting 
trees close to the house, when they grow 
up they will shut out the sunlight and 
we all know that a dark house is not as 
pleasant or healthy as a weil lighted one. 

The proper place for shrubbery is next 
to buildings or on the outer edges of the 
lawn, to secure the finest effects plant 
the taller growing shrubs in back for a 
background, and in the foreground use the 
dwarf growing species, while still in front 
of the dwarf shrubs a row of dwarf 
growing annuals may be planted for a 
boarder. By planting in this way you 
will have a continuous line of foliage from 
the grass to the tops of the tallest shrubs 
and the appearance will be much more 
pleasing than if the stems of some of the 
shrubs were exposed. 

As a tall shrub Spirea Van Houttii 
is unexcelled, in fact it is one of the most 
popular shrubs grown. Among the dwarf 
growing species Barberry Thumbergii abd 
Regel’s Privet may be mentioned as good 
varieties. 

Do not make the mistake of planting 
your shrubs too close but consider the 
possible future size to which they will 
grow, tall shrubs should stand five feet 
apart and dwarf ones three feet, until 
they reach full size the empty space may 
be filled with dwarf annuals or peren- 
nials. 

All shrubs should be planted as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground and the 
soil is in good working condition, this 
will give the plants a chance to make 
some root growth before hot weather 
arrives. Deep spading of the soil and a 
liberal application of well rotted manure 
will be well repaid by a strong, vigorous 
growth of your plants. 

About all the attention shrubs require 
after they are planted is an occasional 
hoeing to keep down the weeds, and a 
little fertilizer applied in the fall to keep 
up the fertility of the soil. 

If you want your lawn to have a rich 
yreen color it must be fertilized, this can 
be done by covering it with fine manure 
in the fall, allowing it to remain there 
over winter and what is left in the spring 
can be raked together and hauled off. 
There is no reason why a farmer cannot 
have his home grounds just as attractive 
us the city people. 

* * * 


* * 


I think Successful Farming is an extra 


We Offer You $500 
To Name This Corn 


Who is going to name Mr. Salzer’s latest discovery i 4 
; a ° n Seed Corn? WI 
: - ~ wants $500 in gold in exchange for a thought—just a word or twe that 




































what would 


11272 Niele Suggest the decided superiority of this “ Nameless” corn? 

oY; JOON . So little of this strange breed of corn is now in existence 

; i } 1 { ai j ; AT), that it is not for sale at any price. Orders cannot be 
j ’ ATP o9\ filled till 1911. Meanwhile Mr. Salzer is bending every 
aTilale effort toward getting a good mame for this extra- 

i] 4, Jes ordinary corn. ‘ 

r cl us now—if you should unexpected! th 

\b\ 4 ame most valuable of all varieties of secd ence @ iis wane, 





you name it? It may be worth many dol- 
lars to us. Remember, neither you nor we are to 
decide. a J J. Esch, Congressman of Wisconsin, 
Prof. R. A. Moore, of Agricultural College, University of Wis- 
consin; Hon. Robert Calvert, U. S, Customs, LaCrosse, are 
the judges. The mame you have in mind may strike the 
pana eng right. The contest will run only a short 

me,soenteratonce. Win the big prize. You have muc 
to gain by acting on this suggestion tmnmmodlately. Costs — 


@ penny to enter the contest, 
ELIABLE 


SALZER’S "i 


Plant Salzer’s Seed and reap a harvest 
On pages wiw02 of cata'og will be 


oe. .. daiser's ore snare proiitable and P P 
reliable than other kinds. 35 years on the ound fuil particulars regarding the most 
market. Have helped to make thousands of remarkable breed of oats aut sown— 
op arden to — yet to et source ‘“Rejuvenated White Bonanza.” Write 
men bod : 
fail; sprout quickly, grow Rs aud pro- to-night for the 1910 Salzer Seed, Plant 
duce heavily. It is a positive fact that Sal- and Tool Catalog. Baciose 4c pamage 
zer’s pedigree oats, barley, wheat, potatoes, you want a sample of “Nameless” 
clovers and vegetable seeds will increase Corn. But you can send a name even 
if you don’tsend forasample. Con- 
test closes May Io, 1910, 


=z 
= 





















your yields from 25 to 10c¢. This has been 
proven thousands of times by ourcustom- 
ers, for Salzer’s seeds never fail. 


John A. Salzer Seed Co. 


1111'S. 8th St., La Crosse, Wis. | 














Should 
the same 
winning 
name be sug- 
gested by more 
than one, the prize 
will be equally civided, 


$500 
FOR A 
CORN NAME. 




















This isthe most complete tishing outfit ever given away free—everythiny you want to fish 









with— 
A big throw line 84 feet long Three kinds of lines Brass reel Fly hooks Sinkers 
Hook float and sink line complete Fish String-r Fluted trolling line 


27 DIFFERENT PIECES—Everything just as represented. The reel is for fastening on a pole, to 
be used in catchingall kinds of fish. The flies have long gut leaders to prevent the fish bit- 
ing off the hook. This is one of the best outfits ever offered. An outfit like this at stores 


would cost lots of money, 
Every boy who writes us this week can get this outfit ebsolutely free, Just send your 


name and address and get complete outfitfree Address 


Successful Farming, Box 218, Des Moines, lowa 


30 Days Free Trial 7m Sale” 
y Wagon Scale 
Extra heavy solid steel frame, double strength 
steel platform beams. All bearings completely 
protected from mud. The strongest and most 
accurate weighing scale on the market. Guar- 
anteed for ten years. For catalogue and dis- 


counts, address 
Cco., Dept. 2, 











ZIMMERMAN STEEL, Lone Tree, Iowa 


Advertised products usually possess special points of merit, 








good paper.—Sherman Parr, Ind. 





That is why they are advertised. 
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Strawberry Culture. 


The first thing to consider in growing 
strawberries is to select a suitable loca- 
tion for the field. This should be reason- 
ably high and well drained land, I pre- 
fer rather level land, with just enough | 
slope to tain off any surplus water. The | 
worst objection that I have to hilly land 
is that during heavy rains the land will | 
wash and cover many of the plants. 
Whete the land is naturally rich it may 
be set in strawberries without the ap-| 
plication of manure, but if not rich 
enough to produce a large crop, a coat 
of manure should be applied if possible 
the previous year, and ground planted to} 
corn or potatoes or some other hoe crop 
and be well cultivated, so as to be ke>t 
free from weeds, which will leave the 
land in nice condition for receiving the 
plants the following spring. 

Before planting the field should be 
thoroughly plowed, harrowed, and any 
other stirring that is required to have 
the soil fine and well mixed. 

After this is well done the field is 
ready for marking. Two years ago 
planted my strawberries with rows four 
feet apart and plants three feet apart in 
the rows. Cultivating both ways until 
plants begin to form runners; after that 
I cultivated only one way. This I found 
to save very much hand hoeing which is 
expensive work, and with varieties that 
run freely, I got a good matted row by 
fall. In a dry season like last ~ear the 
plants would not grow together this dis- 
tance, however, without being watered 
some way, but where they are grown for 
market it will be all ricvht if they do not 
quite make such growth. 

SETTING THE PLANTS. 

The plants should be set out as early 
in the spring as the ground can be well 
worked without working while wet. The 
earlier start the plants get the better. 
For setting plants I use a hoe with a 
short handle, the blade of which is cut 
to about 3% or 4 inches wide. This tool 
in well prepared land I find to be a quick 
way of setting the plants. 

All you have to do is just to thrust the 
hoe down into the ground, pulling it to- 
ward you and you have the hole deep 
enough to set plants in. 

When the roots of the plants are very 
long I usually cut them back a little. 
then spread out and set firmly, so that 
crown of plant will come even with the 
surface of the ground, being careful to 
set so all roots are well covered with 
soil, but not so deep that the crown will 
be covered over. 

My experience has been that where one 
is growing berries for commercial pur- 
poses, it is better to grow them yonrself, 
being careful to keep all varieties separ- 
ated. My experience is that where stra.+- 
berry plants after being shipped, even 
when handled with care, there is always 
a considerable percentage that die, while 
still there is the danger of <etting plants 
that are not true to name. Of course, 
it takes some little trouble to grow plants 
and keep them pure, but I find that it 
pays well in the long run. You always 
know then what you are growing.— R. 
B. Rushing, Johnson Co., Il 

o > « . > 
How to Grow Sweet Potato Plants. 

Prepare a hot bed by using fresh ma- 
nure from the horse barns. Add about 
one-third to one-half straw or bedding 
material and mix thoroughly. This mix- 
ture should be packed in the hed to a 
depth of 12 to 18 inches. A convenient 
width for a hot bed is six feet: they can 
then be made as long as desired. The 
mixture should then be thoroughly moist- 
ened but not made wet: too much water 
will retard the heating process caused by 
the fermentation of the manure. Let 
this mixture stand in the bed for three 
or four days, by which time it will have 
reached its highest decree of heat. At 
this time the bed should be carefully ex- 
amined to see that there are no dry spots. 
The mixture should be kept well moist- 
ened. The frames that are to support 
the covering of the bed should then be 
placed on top of the bed of manure with 
the slope of the top to the south. Two or 
three inches of soil should be spread over 


fully placed on the surface and covered 
with an additional layer of soil to a 
depth of two or three’ inches. Sandy soil 
is best for this purpose. Keep this soil 
moist throughout the entire period of 
| plant growth. 

The potatoes should be carefully dis- 
ributed over the bed and no two pota- 


|toes should lie against each other, but 


they need not be more than one-half inch 
apart. The potatoes more than two 
and one-half or three inches in diameter 
should be split lengthwise, and the cut 
surface placed down in the bed: smaller 
potatoes may be placed in the bed whole. 
The potatoes should be placed in the bed 
about six weeks before the first plants 
are to be transplanted to the open field. 
If care is exercised in pulling the plants, 
a second crop of plants will be produced 
in about two weeks and a third and much 
lighter crop will be produced about two 
weeks later, during which time a good 
bed will produce from 100 to 150 plants 
per square foot. 

The plants should not be placed in the 
open field until the soil-is quite warm and 
all danger of frost is passed. 


Flowering Plants, 


With the thrifty growing peas in the 
garden there needs to be a support of 
some kind to keep the vines from falling 
down, to afford air and sunlight for 
growth and render the picking so much 
more convenient. 

There is something as represented in 
the drawing that is much better than 
brush or stakes and twine. It is made 
out of the small mesh woven wire cal- 
culated for poultry and other inclosures. 
It can be had of any length or height 
desired. 

With a trellis, say ten feet long, there 
should be a_ substantial post at each 
end and one in the middle that can 
be driven firmly into the ground. The 
woven wire can be fastened to the posts 
with the common wire staples. 

When ready for use the trellis should 
first be set up, the wire coming nearly 
to the ground and then a row of peas 
planted on each side. The tendrils of 
the growing vines will cling fast to the 
wires, keeping them firm and_ secure, 
making it very convenient for picking 
the peas when grown. The panels can 
be made of any desired length or height. 

When the season is over the trellises 
can be readily lifted from the ground, 
rolled up compactly and put away for 
another vear. and should last a long time. 
—E. R. Towle. 


* * + * & 
Trellis for Garden Crops. 


Nearly all long branched and vining 
plants do better when elevated from the 
ground. Various means are employed to 
this end. The accompanying cut shows 
a good trellis that can be easily made 
and inexpensive. It is as well adapted 
to the kitchen garden or to the culture 
of vines on large areas. 

At each end of row sink a substantial 
post 3 feet in the ground, braced 
well by using double wire to twist for 
proper tension. Run two wires, one 6 
to 10 inches from ground level, and the 
other at height required by nature of 
vines, about 6 feet for lima and pole 
beans and 4 feet for tomatoes. Heavy 
posts, E. should be placed each 5O or 
60 feet, with lighter braces, C, at such 
intervals as needed to support weight. 
The trellis is made of heavy wool string. 
Start by fastening end on bottom wire 
at post, pass ball over top wire, making 
loop and draw tight, to prevent twine 
from slipping on wire during winds. 

For vining beans it is only necessary 
to start on string by twining tendril. or, 
if necessary. lightly tying. Tomatoes 
need to be tied the entire length of the 
vine. With this system of trellising 
up tomatoes one-half or more of the 
branches should be cut out and many 
small laterals nipped off when tied. If 
fully half the fruit is removed from the 
vines, either in blossom or in early 
stages of development that remaining 
will be enough larger and better flavored 





the mixture and the sweet potatoes care- 


to pay for the trouble. 


Trellis For Garden Peas or Climbing | 





| 101 ser Oth Bt 


and 5 blooming size bulbs for 25c. 


caeee ase A finest mixture of 
Field's G Flowering Cladiolus 
Mailed A aid anywhere in 
the United States. 

Or 1000 bulblets and 25 


bs for $1.00 
Full cultural directions with 
every lot.Allthe bulbs and some 
of the bulblets will bloom this 
year, all next year. Order at 
once before they are gone. They 
will grow and bloom anywhere, 
in any soil and for any one. 
S My catalog (mailed free) de- 
scribes over 50 beautiful 
named varieties besides hun- 
a, dredsof other kindsof flowers 
and vegetables. Ask forit. 


| Henry Field Seed Co, 








ZSEED 
BARGAIN 


Here is a joy collection, beating S 
the world, comp of % 
10,000 Kernels 
uiciest, tenderest seeds. 
ttuce, ree Rutabaga. 
+4 Each, Onion, Celery, tarrot. 
00) Rarest Radishes, alone worth iéc! 
~Ly . Melon, Gp a 


before Mar Joh. 


$500 IN GOLD 


The new corn is not tor sale, but 40 brings 
sample packet. You need not getsample to em- 
ter contest, however. Just give us the 
name. Ifanother sends in same ( 
able) name as you do, the prize will 
equally divi Mammoth 
loaded with Seed News free. Address 
A. SALZER SEED CO. 

Le Crosse, Wis. 








THE FRU FRUIT-GROWER. Box 418, St. Joseph, Mo. 
ind $1.00 fors year’s subscription 
FREE ~ i-t of Trees and Shrubs as per offer. 


WATE Aue EAE 














FRUIT FARM 


60 acres all level and fenced, 25 acres in orchard. 
good improvements. 1 mile to depot. Will sell on 
easy payments. $830.00 per acre. 

E. M. GRAVETT., Gravette, Arkansas 








MONEY Made quickly by smart men 
T. ARTOL Co., 115 Nassau St.. N.Y 
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Spraying Notes. 

The first application of Bordeau mix- 
ture upon apple and plum trees should be 
made just as the buds begin to open. 
This will prevent scabby apples, leaf | 
plotch and the rust and brown rot on 
plums 

On plum trees it is desirable to make 
a second application just after the trees 
are in full bloom or about the time tlie 
petals are falling. With apples the appli- 
cation Should be made immediately after 
petals have fallen. A combined fungicide 
and insecticide is made by adding Paris 
greeh or arsenate of lead to the second 





and subsequent applications. Make four 
or five sprayings during the season. Paris | 
green may be added at the rate of one 
pound to fifty gallons of mixture; and | 
arsenate of lead at the strength of three | 
pounds to fifty gallons of spray mixture. | 

lhe oyster shell bark louse may be con- | 
trolled by spraying dormant trees with | 
kerosene emulsion or lime-sulphur wash, | 
rhis spraying should be done thoroughly 


before the leaves start. 
* * *K * + 





Crops in Young Orchards. | 


For about six years after planting an 
apple orehard it can be used successfully 
and with great profit in growing special 
crops. The fertilizers used and the cul- 
tivation given to the crops will help the 
trees and encourage a quick, strong 
growth. 

Celery is grown in some sections be- 
tween the rows but it requires deep cul- 
tivation which might injure the roots. 
It also requires very late cultivation, 
which tends to retard the ripening of the 
wood. Celery is a very profitable crop 


if it can be grown successfully. | 
Corn and potatoes are often chosen be- 
cause everyone knows how to grow them. 
' 


A few crops pay for the orchard. 

It is often profitable to grow squashes 
or melons in the young orchard. These 
are’ good crops from a cultural stand- 
point. The winter cover crop can be 
sown in midsummer when cultivation 
ceases without injury to the squashes or 
melons. 

But the most profitable crop for this 
place is the onion. The yield is very 
heavy and the thorough surface cultiva- 
tion and freedom from weeds is very good 
for the growing trees. An acre of onions 
will yield from 400 to 1,000 bushels and 
they are always in demand at fancy 
prices. —Chris J. Griffin, Dodge Co., Wis. 

e @¢ é¢ 6 6 


[weep A Few Bees. 

On every farm there ought to be a few 
stands of bees, honey is a relish that no 
farmer’§\ table should be without. Our 
orchards\in,jjearly spring are covered with 
bloom thakgontains many a pound of nec- 
tar, whichds wasted uniess it is gathered 
by the honey bees. This little insect will 
not harm the fruit but fertilizes the bloom 
by carrying the pollen from one flower 
to another. 

Then later our pastures are covered by 
the white clover blossoms_and here the 
little bee~may reyel to her delight—for 
finer honey ts—~not_produced than that 
afferded by the modest>elover bloom. 

Then, again, the smartweed will af- 
ford you™a_ rich harvest if you keep a 
few stands of-bees to gather it for you. 
This fall gatheréd-honey will not be so 
white as that from the white clover but it 
is just as sweet. 

Many fail to have on the supers or 
surplus boxes at the right seasons. This 
season varies in different sections ot the 
country and it is best to consult your 
nearest beekeeper on this subject. In 
Southern Nebraska, we find that the last 
of May or the first half of June is about 
the right time. - 

Do not try to keep bees without good 
modern hives. Have all the surplus stored 
in pound sections. If you can go at it 
extensively enough, it is all right to ex- 
tract but the beginner will probably do 
hest to keep to comb honey for the first 
couple of years. 

Get the eight or ten frame dovetailed 
hives and have them all of one sort so 
that the supplies will fit any hive you 
may have.—/J. O. S Nebr. 

* * * * * 


Boost for Successful Farming. 
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FROM ATEN ACRE FARM 
OUT IN THE UNION.PACIFIC COUNTRY 


How do we figure it? Many ways—here’s one: The supe- 
rior quality of Oregon and Washington apples has set new 
prices for this fruit. They sell for about $1.00 per bushel box, 
while special qualities from well advertised regions sell for 
$2.00 or even $2.50 per box. The trees run 100 to the acre and 
yield from 20 to 30 boxes per tree when in full bearing. 
Taking even 20 boxes per tree as the yield, and $1.00 per box 
as the price, makes $2,000. On a ten-acre farm, of which six 
acres was orchard, this would be $12,000 or allowing for even 
the heaviest expenses, a net income of $10,000, 

But apples would be only one part of the income, Hogs 
fatten on the culls; strawberries, etc., grow at the rate of $200 
worth per acre between the rows of trees, and there are many 
other sources of incidental income. 

One man sold out in Indiana, went to Eastern Washington 
and invested his capital of $4,000 in 160 acres of land. Today 
he rents half of it for $3,800 per year, and last year sold $4,000 
worth of apples from a small orchard that formed part of the 
other half. He also sold $1,300 worth of blue-stem wheat. 


See this country for yourself. Take 


Union Pacific 


“The Safe Road to Travel’”’ 
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Electric Block Signals. Dining car meals and service “Best 
in the World.”’ 


Low Colonist fares will be in effect March 1 to April 15, inclusive, 1910. 


For more complete information, or facts and figures about 
particular locations and what they mean to you, address 


E. L. LOMAX, General Passenger Agent 
Union Pacific R. R., Omaha, Neb. 
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There is no improvement 
you can make that will pay you better 
in satisfaction and in dollars than to surround your 
yard and garden with a neat and attractive 


Cyclone Ornamental Fence | 
They are made in many artistic patterns, of rust-resistant materials, and 
are so strong that they will require no repairs for years. 

Our special construction—cabled line wires and corrugated pickets—absolutely 
prevents the fabric from becoming unsightly on account of sagging or slipping of joints. 

me Farm Gates are made of the strongest material possible to secure for this purpose— 

special high carbon tubular steel. This makes a rigid durable gate that is lighton hinges. The hinges, 
latches and all fittings are of malleable iron to insure against any need of repairs. By writing to-day for our 
you Will obtain proof that it will pay you to buy Cyclone Fences and Gates. 


OYOLONE FENCE COMPARY, Dept. 137 WAUKECAN, ILLINOIS. 


























































PACKETS G2 ciitmattone full packer of each SEEDS 
of the following 15 grand varieties, our 1910 ew a Scnupon good for 






cents all for one dime. 
VEGETABLE SEEDS Annuals, 200 sorts mixed, 
t Lettuce Radish Tu ials, 100 sorts mixed, Sweet Peas, 
Onion Cabbage Spinach Parsnip 50 varieties mixed. Your money 
t Parsley Tomato Cucumber back if 





Carro sl . 
BINGHAMTON SEED CO., 4180 Water St., Binghamton, N. Y. 























~ = : “HOW TO OBTAIN PATENTS” ex- 
plained FREE. Chester W. Brown, 


Patent Attorney, 912 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
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Wind-Breaks On the Farm. For the earliest cucumbers, try start- 
There are many nice and large farms| ing a half-dozen hills in the kitchen 
in northern Michigan and Wisconsin that| window. About the first of April place 
would be profited very much by planting|a few. sods about six inches square in a 
systematically a windbreak about the | box, each sod being inverted. Let them 
farmstead. The advantages gained may; warm for a day to avoid chilling the seed. 
be enumerated as follows: Protecting the| Plant @ half-dozen cucumber seeds in 
vard from cold: lessening evaporation each sod, These will grow rapidly. When 
from adjoining fields: holding snow and! danger from frost is over transplant to 
leaves: reducing windfalls in large or-| the garden, sinking the sods in the ground 
chards: protecting early blossoms of} to avoid disturbing the roots. The sods 
trees: encouraging birds stay rapidly disintergrate, and the growth of 
farmstead and farm: retaining the plants is not checked by transplant- 
ornamenting the premises: ing. Cucumbers may be hastened at least 
ing vrow erect and two weeks in this way. 
mechanical injury to trees. —/ The White Spine and Everbearing are 
Meneminee Cm. Mich ; favorites. If the small striped beetle 
a ae appears try — picking very hae in 
: ’ es r : che morning. After sunrise it takes wing 
Cut Back Branches in Transplanting he meamamnt te te Glcteshed. Wat beteee 
: rrees, this or late at night it may be kocked 
Frequently man) into 2 shallow pan and transferred into 
take in times of a pail containing water and a little kero- 
not cutting back sene. Poisons have little effect, and are 
trees, In the tree newly planted, the objectionable after the vines commence 
are not fixed in the firmly |to bear: this method is a sure one, and 
enough and therefore do not take up food] jess laborious than one would think. 
or moisture readily That when the The Premo sweet corn is an early sort, 
branches of a tree are numerous and the] sweet and prolific. Country Gentleman 
area of foliage large, the roots even though] and Stowell’s Bvergreen are standard 
lirmly established quite frequently are] varieties for the main crop. 
unable to supply the food to 
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Cet all the 
Profit out 

of your grain 
with a 


New Huber Thresher 


It bags a’? the grain you grow in clean, per- 
fect condition —absolutely without wasto 
and without crushing the grain. It saves 
the profits that the Jess thorough, ordinary 
thresher sends to the strawstack. It does 
the work quicker, yet requires less power 
to do it—that is where itsaves you money. 
Every improvement which we have intro- 
duced has been thoroughly tested in actual 
use. The New Huber Thresher is staunch- 
ly built—will outlast any otber make, 
You need athresher, why not get the best 
—the one that will give you al) the profit 
you should get from your grain? Write 
for our free illustrated boek; it tells why 
you should have a New Huber Thresher 
on yourfarm, Write to-day. 


THE HUZER MF6.CO., 602 Center St., Manion, 0. 


35 YEARS GROWING 


EVERGREENS 
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The consequence is the starva- 
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Most early peas are a disappointment, 
being too dwarf to yield even a medium 
crop. The Gradus is an exception, pro- 

















The best thing to do is to prune the 
op in proportion to the root and, if the 
root area is small only a small top should 
le left to the strength of 
that tree, if the area large then 
a larger top may allowed to grow. 
It to do the pruning at the time 
of the planting of the When a 
“ood crown of the = tree desired, the 
terminal buds of the branches should not 
removed 
In the middle northwest where the 
prevailing winds blow quite heavily from 
the southwest, the successful and practi- 
eal fruit grower will plant his fruit trees 
windward at an angle of fifteen to twenty 
degrees. After a few years the trees will 
assume a straight position.—/. F. Wojta, 
Ve nominee (‘o.. Vich. 

* « * + 
The Home Garden. 

The farmer who finds it cheaper to buy 
vegetables than to raise them usually 
goes without most of the time. A good 
garden one of the luxuries of farm 
life which is also an economy when 
rightly managed. If laid in the form 
of a rectangle cultivating can be done 
with one horse until the plants get nicely 
started, providing they are planted in 
rows of three feet apart. This does 
away with all hard digging, and a woman 
ean do the rest in 
size without overworking. In 
outdoor exercise of firming the loosened 
earth about the cabbage or cucumber 
plants is healthful as well as restful. 

Re generous with manure, covering 
well before planting. Don’t plow when 
the ground too wet. It is time lost 
instead of gained. Fertilize cabbage, cu- 
cumbers, and melons in the hill in addi- 
tion to top dressing before plowing. To 
matoes will also ripen earlier if kept well 
fertilized. 

Mark the plot in rows three feet apart. 
and plant the amount to be given to 
each variety. Separate squash, cucum- 
ber and melon to avoid “mixing,” 
though watermelon and muskmelon may 
be grown side by side. Separate the 
early and late sweet corn for the same 
reason, 
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Keeping Out the Weeds 


ducing jarge peas of most. excellent 
flavor. Fer the main crop, Telephone, 
Market Garden, and Champion of Eng- 
land are favorites. Peas should be sown 
once in two weeks through the season 
to secure q continnous crop, 

The Lightning is a very early bean, 
zood either as a snap or shell variety. 
For baking, the old fashioned “Bird's 
Egg” or Horticultural is without a peer. 
It is a pole bean which does well with 
corn for support. 

The Earliana is one of the very best 
tomatoes, being early, smooth, firm, a 
good yielder and with fruit of fine color 
and excellent quality. 

No squash gives better satisfaction than 
the Hubbard, which may be grown in the 
corn field if the garden is small. 

The Rocky Ford is a popular melon 
which ripens early enough to be profitable, 
and is extremely prolific. 

Early Jersey Wakefield is a standard 
early cabbage plant, of which should be 
started in a box. Sow late cabbage in 
the hills thinning out all but the largest 
when of size for transplanting.—Bessie 
L. Putnam, Crawboro Co., Pa. 

* *+ ¢ «+ 8 








a garden of moderate! 





When Planting Young Trees. 

A mistake made by inexperienced 
orchardists is puttine manure in the hole 
in which voung fruit trees are set. Ma- 
nure should be placed thinly on the 
eround surrounding the newly set trees. 
The roots spread out to cather food and 
a good system of root growth pro- 
duced and the tree is insured against 
blowing over. Where the fertilizer is 
unevenly distributed the roots will ex- 
tend to the most fertile soil and are 
developed there in large numbers: Thus 
a one-sided root development will occur. 
Then this same development of roots will 
demand more moisture and in a dry 
season the roots will suffer for lack of 
moisture. The rule Give equal fer- 
tility to the soil in the young orchard. 

* * * * * 
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Successful Farming is a “cracker-jack.” 
The more you read, the more you want to 
read.— Wm. A. Lueneberg, Milwaukee Co., 


and Forest trees. Over 38 
tested hardy varieties. All 
Nursery grown. We have 
over 50 millions and ship 
safely to all parts of the 
country. Our trees live 
and grow, because they 
have good roots. Large as 
well as small trees supplied. 
4.00 and up per thousand. 
Our new catalog is a mine of information. You can 
have a beautiful Windbreak, Hedge, Shelterbelt or 
Screen with the hardiest of Evergreens at a very iow 
cost. Our Bargain sheet describes 50 bargain lots from 
$1.00 per 100andup. Millions of Nursery grown Forest 
trees, Shade and Ornamentals, Shrubs, Roses and Vines, 
Send Géday for free Catalog and Bargain sheet. 
ialist 


D. HILL Everzreen Specialist 


mame SPRAY 


fruits and field crops @a_ 
with best effect — least ex- 
nse— less time, for biz 
gest profits. No other 
sprayers as good as 
Brown’s Hand and Power 


AUTO- 
SPRAYS 


40 styles, sizes_end prices 
d valuable spraying guide in our 
book, sent free for name on postal. 
Choose any auto-spray—it is guar- 
anteed to satisfy youcompletely. 
Used by the U. S. Government and 
State Experiment Stations 
30),00) others. Auto-Spray No. |—ideal outfit 
for 5 acres of potatoes or 1 acre of trees. 
Spray No. 11 best for larcer operations. 
Auto-Sprays for largest orchards and fields. 
Bow for valuable book. 
THE €. C. BROWN COMPANY 
Jay t.. Rochester, N. ¥ 














DIGGER 


a 


Does perfect work. Fully 
guaranteed. Write fcr illustrated 

catalogue of Diggers, Pickers and Sorters. 
THE HOOVER MFC. CO., Box No. 62, Avery, Ohio. 
Transfer points— Buffalo, N. ¥.; Detroit, Mich.; St. Paul, 
Miun.; Marshalltown, Ia,; Idaho Falls, Id., Portland, 
Spokane, Wash.; Winnipeg, Man.; Hamilton, 

.; Fond du Lac, Wis. 


7100 Bu. Per Acre 


Many of my customers did it last year, 
and, with SCARFF tested and guaran- 
seed corn, yeu can raise a bumper 
crop this year. Only 8 Ibs of cob te the 
70-Ib. bushel ! — It's at, men, 108 
feeding! The best yet. Order my 
nd, free, combination catalog on 
ed Corn, Oats, Potatoes, Small 
Fruits and Nursery Stock and getmy 
special prices NOW. 
W. W. SCARFF, New Cantiste, Oxie 
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CIDER PRESSES 
The Original Mt. Gilead Hydraulic Press 
produces more cider from less 
iG MONEY MAKER. Sizes 
10 to 400 barrels daily. Also 


cider evaporators, apple- 


butter cookers, vinegar 


generators, etc. 


CATALOGUE FREE 





Wis. 


HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
17 Lincols Ave., Mt. Gilead, Ohio, 
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Marketing Green Onions. 

[he object of the grower of green 
onions should be to get them onto the 
market at the earliest possible moment, 
while the demand is best and the price 
likewise. 

Sets must be put out just as soon as 
soil can be worked. Set a few inches 
apart in rows for convenience in hand- 
ling. 

Medium sized bulbs are best for sets 
as they take up little more space and 
yield three or four plants to the bulb 
where the average set vie.ds only one. 
Then too these odd sized bulbs sell cheap- 
er than the uniform set, thus making 
profit greater on green onions. The ap- 
pearance of the bunches counts for a good 
deal with the customer and we have 
found that the man who is particular 
about the cleanliness and good appear- 
ance of his vegetables is pretty sure to 
get the first sale and top price. 

To prepare for market strip off the first 
skin as they come from the field and 
throw in a tub of water. After shaking 
through the water until perfectly clean, 
lay on table and cut off the roots, do uot 
cut too close or skin will roll back giving 
bunches bad appearance. 

Some grocers prefer to have the roots 
left on, and if at any time it becomes nec- 
essary to keep the bunches over night in 

water, the roots should be left on and the 
tops carefully kept above water. Then 
the plants will continue to grow and be 
none the worse. Where the tops are very 
long they may be clipped even on the 
ends, but should be left six or seven 
inches long as nearly every one prefers 
long tons. 

For green onions we prefer the white 
or yellow varieties, as either, especially 
the former, make a rank growth, thus 
insuring a milder flavor. We also find that 
white onions are preterred by customers. 
—Lavilla Macomber, Green Co., Wis. 

* + > - > 
Floriculture. 

In April through the middle states it 
will be expedient to uncover the bulb 
beds and let the sunshine quicken the 
plants to waken from their long sleep. 
This should be done very gently as we 
uncover the sleeping babes, else we may 
bruise the tender shoots which have been 
thrust u- like slender fingers to feel the 
warmth above. Bulbs may be uncovere4 
through the day and a light covering 
tucked about them again at night until 
the frosts have passed. Bulb beds should 
not be watered before May as they are 
good for some weeks without any water 
but that which has been supplied by the 
spring rains. 

Plants such as pansies, 
other partially hardy plants 
been started in the house may 
planted out in the garden if the work is| 
done carefully so as not to disturb che so1l 
which clings to the roots. 


myosotis and 
that have 


Press the soil firmly about the plants, | 


water well and cover with boxes for 4 
few days as they 
from long confinement within doors. 

Bed should be prepared for the early 
sowing of seéds, and left .o warm under 
the April sun. 

Use only decayed barnyard manure for 
the beds which must be well nixed with 
the garden soil. and ieft through one or 
two rains as there might be enough heat 
in the fertilizer to kill the plants when 
they first sprout. 

Mignonette, petunia, poprv. phlox, por- 
tulacca, and zenias, all should be sown 
as early as possible to insure early flower- 
ing. 

Of course the rose bushes must be 
pruned at once and this should be thor- 
oughly done. This is for the Moss Roses 
and Hybrid Perpetuals—Ruth Raymond. 

* aa = . oe 


I like Successful Farming better than 
any farm paper I know of, whatever the 
price. I read your editorials with a 
great deal of interest and profit. You 
ought to have a million subscribers and 
I believe you will have, eventually. The 
paper is clean and contains no trash, 
something faw farm papers can boast of. 
It does me good to see you go for old 
Joe Cannon once in a while. Keep it up. 

Edward J. Prindle, Hampden (Co., 
Vass. 
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means lasting fun for the boy on the farm—it often 
means profit to the farmer in the photographing of 
crops and stock—it always means pleasure for 


the whole family. 


Every step in picture making is simple by the Kodak system. No dark-room. 


EASTMAN KODAK COo., 
373 State St., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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LAWN FENCE/EVERYTHING for the AMATEUR 


ityles. Sold on trialat | Photographer is listed in our 128-page illustrated 
le prices. Save 20 ’ 

to 30 per cent. Hlustrated 
Catalo,ue free. Write today. 


KITSELMAN BROS. 


FOQOGY wholes 


Sweet, Wallach & Co., 74 Wabash Ave., Ghicago, ill. 


Largest Retailers of Photographic Goods in the Worid 


Iowa Gates 


hang close & the ground and have barb wire at bottom, so 
they are hog snd chicken tight 
little to pass over slight obstructions 21 away up high enough 
to let hogs run under or to swing over deep snow drifts. 

They are made of Migh Carbon Steel Tubing, 
not cfifrigen cas pipe, hut specially made, double strength 
tubinigthat is heavy enough to turn all vicious stock. 

Cost Less and Last Longer 
eo trial. Write for free book on farm gates 


. CLAY, Mer. lowa Gate Company 
6th St., Cedar Falls, lowa, 
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You can raise them a 
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in any community is the last resting place of loved ones, and if enly cs a mark of 
resp ct it should be fittin ly kept and made proof against desecra‘ 


Cyclone Cemetery Fence and oot. 


are designed to harmonize with and beantify the old burying grounds 
years, are stock proof and muc - ——— than wooden fences 
free illustrated catalogue. 


CYCLONE FENCE C 0. Dept.137_ . Waukegan, Ilinois. 
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Growing the Ponderosa, 


I became interested in raising the Pon- 
its excellent | 
experimenting 
they gave bet- 
trained to a 
from 


dorosa or Tree Tomato for 
eating quality and from 
for two seasons | found 
ter results if they were 
trellis or something to keep 
the ground. 


them 


Last season I took two plants and set 
them about two feet apart and as they 
grew was careful to have something to 


fasten them on. When they had grown 


— 











SSS 
to a height of six feet, I conceived the 





idea to build a frame around them and 
see what they would do in height. They 
grew to ten and a half feet and as the 
season was getting late 1 did not make 
an attempt to continue their growth. 
There were tomatoes at least ten feet 
from the ground when the frost came, 


but at that height they were very small 
and I found that the nearer the ground 
the larger the tomatoes and I shall this 
year grow them in frames but when they 


reach the height of six to seven feet I 
will top them I also find it a good 
idea if the season becomes dry to make 


and pour water in 
not to sprinkle the 


a hole at the root 


good and plenty, but 


tops.—T.. E. Cavin, Pottawattamie Co., 
lowa. 
* * * ‘* * 
How We Cut the Wood. 
We have tried several ways of secur- 


ing the year’s supply of wood but have 


finally settled on the following plan 
We fell the trees on the ground with 
a small log under so a chain can 
be passed under Then a logging bob 


is tipped u~ edgeways beside the log, a 
chain is fastened to the bolster of bob 
near the ground, is passed under the log 
and over the top runner of bob and 
team is hitched to end of chain. A quick 
pull of the team and the bob comes down 


on its runners with the log on the 
bolster. 

The logs are then drawn to a_ skid 
way as near the wood house as pos- 


sible and sawed into stove lepgths with 
a six foot cross cut saw. The limbs are 
drawn on a pair of bobs to the shop 
where they are sawed into stove lengths 


with a buzz saw and engine. 

We have a Sampson for raising large 
logs in the woods. It is made of two 
planks 5 feet by 8 inches bolted together 
at top and bottom with space between 
for a lever A row of holes is bored in 


edges of planks for two iron pins. The 
log or tree is raised by the lever and ful- 
crum principle, a chain is passed under 
log and attached to lever which works 
on pins inserted in the holes inside of 


Sampson.—M. J. Lawrence, Onon Co., 
es a 
* * 6 * 
Garden Jottings. 

Do not forget to watch that hot bed. 

Beware of novelties. Let the other 
fellow grow them. 

Pulverize the soil in the garden. The 


leeper and finer the seed bed, the better. 
To get after the cut-worms soak bran 
n a solution of Varis Green, 1 pound to 


30 gallons of water and scatter over the 
ground at night in small patches. 
Things get pretty warm in 
this month. See that 
supplied and yentilation given. 


the hot 
plenty of 


| bed 
water is 

Where it is possible to do so arrange 
the garden so there will be long rows. 
Then much of the cultivation can be 
done with a horse or team. 
| Never plant old asparagus roots or 
try to divide them. Vlant the “pips” in- 
stead. Set plants about six inches be- 
low the level of the ground in furrows. 
ut well rotted manure in the furrows 
and mix with the soil. The first year 
level and cultivate the ground. The 


second year put on a good coat of manure 


early in the spring, then harrow and 
cultivate between the rows. It is im- 


portant that soil for asparagus be well 
drained. 
% + = a * 
With the Small Fruits. 

Start the cultivator this month in the 
small fruit plantation. 

Dip the strawberry plants in a “pud- 
dle” of earth before planting. 

Plant none of those strawberry plants 
that have white roots. 

Strawberry plants are either pistil- 
late, having imperfect flowers, or bi-sex- 
ual, having perfect flowers. The way 
to do igs to set one row of the perfect 
blooming variety and two rows of im- 
perfect blossoming variety, then a row 
of perfect blossoming ‘plants and. two 
rows of imperfect blossoming plants, and 
so on. 

After grape vines have been, planted 
they should: be well cultivated and some 
hoed. crop that will not shade the young 
plants may be grown between the plants 
for the first two years. After this the 
vines need all the land. The best vines 
for planting are strong one year or two 
old plants that have been grown from 
layers or cuttings and only those having 
good root system should be used. 

Dwarf June berries are readily in- 
creased from suckers. These should he 
set out at about four foot intervals in 
rows five feet apart on rich soil. They 
bear in two years, but will not produce 
a full crop until the fourth year. Give 
clean cultivation. 

To prevent mildew on the currants and 
gooseberries spray the plants in the 
spring as soon as the young leaves begin 
to unfold with Bordeaux mixture. 

Currants and gooseberries will 
on almost any kind of land to 
fair crop of corn. 

Raspberries do well on any rich soil 
but the suckering classes, which include 
chiefly the red varieties, produce rather 
better in heavy loam, while the 
black cap varieties do best in a sandy 
loam. A Northern slope is generally bet- 
ter than a Southerly one as it is 
liable to injury from draught. All varie 


crow 
Taise a 


less 


less 


ties need high cultivation Have the 
land well manured and_ thoroughly 
plowed and brought into the best condi- 


The best fertilizer we 
know of is. well 
rotted manure. Set 
in rows 7 feet 
apart and at 3 
foot intervals in 
the rows. Put two 
plants at a_ place. 
The distance be- 
tween the rows 
may be lessened to 
4 feet if more 
space is not avail- 
able. Set in the 
ground about the 
same depth in the 


possible. 


tion 





soil as the plants 

naturally grew. 

Firm the soil well 

RishestRegtery e, . around the roots. 
whizi ivetornaholein Not more than 

' 

—~ ee one pe. two shoots should 
patch on it.” be rermitted to 
grow from large 

root each year and these should be 


pruned off when 18 inches high to en- 
courage the growth of lateral branches 
because the raspberries fruit more heay- 
ily on the laterals than on the main 
cane. Keep the soil well cultivated. 












GF. PAY BIG 


= gatherers and money-makers demand of you 
- isto providea home forthem. They make the 
honey and you get the profit. What Tittle worig 
you must docan be madv 100 per cent. easier and 
your profits 10 per cent. bigger if you have the 


RIGHT KIND OF SUPPLIES 


If you are a bee-keeper or are thinkiug of going in. 
to the bee business you ought to have our beautify] 
illustrated New k—just off the press. It's 

a complete guide to profitable bee culture. Tells 
you how to buy bees, what kind are best, where to 
ocatethe hiv s, how to care forthem summer and 
winter, how,ic prepare the honey for market—in 
fact it tells youall you need toknow to make bees 

highly profitable as a business or a side-line, 


SEND’ FOR THIS 
FREE BOCK 

Weeselleverything the bee-keeper 

needs and can save you money 


whether you keep few bees or 
many. Buy direct from head- 


















BHVe 
; Write now for a copy 
as the ed**ion is limited. 
BLANKE & eee 


c 
211 Bienke Building 
ST. Louis 



















Sprayers 


as well as Aspinwall Potato Planter e.' 
No. 3 to get 100% crops. - 


Aspinwall 


machines are designed for greatest effi- 
ciency,economy,speed. Sprays four rows 
at once, Handles the heaviest mixtures, 
Relief Vaive controls pressure. Fruit Tree 

attachment furnished. Also broadcast Attach. 


ment for spraying weeds. 
Our illustrated Booklet MAILED FREE. 
Write for it. 


ASPINWALL MFG. CO. 
420 Sabin Street, - Jackson, Mich, U. S. A. 


Spray Your Fruit Trees 
AND VINES 


Destroy the fungi and worms 
and thus be sure of large yields of 
perfect fruit. 
Excelsior Spraying 
Outfits and 
Prepared Mixtures 
are used in large orchards 
and highly endorsed by suc- 
ceasful growers. Write for our 
money-saving catalog, which also 
contains a full treatise on spraying 
Fruitand Vegetable crops. 
WM. STAHL SPRAYER CO., 
Box 87D, Quincy, tL. 


Free samples of Comb 
Foundation and Bee Veiling. 
™® Free advice to beginners 
with our freo catalog No. 
D_ of Bee-“eepers’ supplies 
will be mailed to you, if you 
send usa postal request today. 
DADANT & SONS, 
Hamilton, - Illinois 


_Save Money on 
Boxes 
Baskets 


Fruit and Vege- 
table Packages 
end Growers’ Supplies of al! kinds. 
Write for free money-saving catalogue 
and price-list. 

Largest Factory of ite Kind in the Country. 


EW ALBANY BOX AND BASKET CO., Bor106, Mew A:sany, Iso 


We-k for Men and 300% PROFIT MADF. 


Wo.ren 

Markets waiting for a’! 
you can raise. No capi 
or special place necessary. 
Grown in cellars, stables, sheds, 
boxes, etc. Write for big illus. free 
booklet showing our beds and farm 
and learn how to start this easy 
business. Nat'l Spawn & Musb- 
room Co,, Dept. , Mass. 
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£3" 20 Budded Peach Trees 81.00. 40 
Concord Grape Vines 81.00, 8 Budded 
SNAPS Cherry Trees8i.00. They are strong, 

healtby,ready togrow. Catalog and 25c 
$4 due bill free. Write for choice selections. 


FarRBURY NURSERIFS Box R Fairbury. Neb. 
_————— 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Send $2.50 for 1000 plants early and late, labeled 


NURSERY 

























true to name. Grape vines, Asparagus. etc, JOHN 
LIGHTFOOT, pt. E, Chattanooga, 
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Nubbins 

The wood lot is not only the guardian 
of the farm but acts as the savings bank 
from which interest can be drawn for 
general farm improvements. 

An order of importance in statistics 
show that commercially the five most 
extensively gr vegetables are cab- 
bages, < ions, asparagus and 













of the population in 
farm folks. This 
$20,000,000,000 
ll the capital in- 
=m in this country 
meet. Which is 

: the farms. 
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Snakes approximaté 
Rezen. two pounds 
younds of potash 
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acid, 
less 
prices 
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economy, 
go much fa 
A good 



















during bad weather. 
show that farm manure is worth § 

Investigation shows that since 18 
est fires in the United States destro. 
yearly average of fifty lives and $50,0 
000 worth of timber. Not less than 50.,- 
000.000 acres of forest land is burned 
over yearly. The young growth destroyed 
by fire is worth far more than the mer- 
chantable timber burned. and yet there 
are many who do not favor the policy 
followed by Mr. Pinchot in the Forestry 
Department in his efforts to conserve the 
natural resources of the country, chief 
among which are our forests. When we 
stop to think that the needless destruction 
of our forests impair the value of our 
streams for navigation, irrigation, water 
supply or power, we cannot help but be 
boosters for the conservation measures 
advanced by Mr. Pinchot. 

7 * 


* 
Strawberry Notes. 

Plant three rows of pistillate plants to 
one of staminate plants. 

We are advocates of the matted row 
system for growing strawberries on the 
farm. : 

Put out the plants as early in the spring 
as the ground is dry enough to plant. 

In preparing the ground for the straw- 
berry hed. harrow until soil is fine and 
well mixed. Get all the lumps crushed. 

Strawberries do best on high, well- 
drained soil with just slope enough to 
carry off the water. 

_Pfant only those plants that have white 
roots. 

In planting firm the soil well about the 
roots of the plants. 

Don't be in a hurry to remove the mulch 
from the plants. Late frosts too often cut 
off the crop. When mulch ts removed leave 
it between the rows to keep down weeds 
and to keep the berries clean. 

Don’t let the weeds get a start in the 
new berry patch. Use the cultivator and 
start it in early this spring. 

Plant only those varieties suited to 
your locality. Buy plants of reliable 
nurseries such as advertised in* Success- 
ful Farming. 

* * * * 

1 should have renewed before this. 
Your paper is certainly fully worth the 
price. T like especially that it tends to 
make. not only a better farmer but a 
hetter man also. Then you stand wholly 
for us. I have several papers and macza- 
zines written by brainy peo~le but I like 
this the best. You do not kick at us 
hard working men because we are in a 
humble class.—August Andrew, Rabun 
Co., Ga. 

? * * . = 

Water, a necessary public resource, 
must not be turned over in perpetuity to 
selfish private use, but must be governed 
under public regulations which will limit 
grants to a definite term of years, pro- 
vide for development, prevent speculative 
holdings or extortionate rates, and yield 
a just compensation to the public— 
James R. Garfield, Former Secretary of 
Interior. 





Does 150% Interest Appeal to You? 


An investment that pays 150% interest certainly is a paying proposition. 

And still some people hesitate—are you one of them? Did you ever think 
about it in that light? Did you? 

If you could make an investment that would net you 150% would you turn 
it down? ‘ 

No—you—like any other man or woman, could not invest your money fast 
enough. 

Now, my friends, you have that opportunity right here—right now. 

Here is what I mean: 

To all of my old subscribers who will send me $1.00 I will renew their sub- 
scription, no matter what the date may be on your wrapper, for ten full years 
in advance—yes—I have offered you this before—thousands of my friends 
have accepted the offer. Did you? Think of it! If you subscribe for Suc- 
cessful Farming for one year only, it will cost you 25c—but if you send $1.00 
NOW your subscription is paid for ten years to come—figure it out yourself— 
ten years at 25c makes $2.50 the paper would cost you. ow much is the rate 
of interest on your investment? 

Bet that is not all— 

I may be forced to raise the subscription price to Successful Farming—I 
don’t know—I won’t do it unless I have to. 

But President Taft, in his message to Congress, says: ‘‘The actual loss 
growing out of the transmission of the second-class mail matter at le per 
pound, amounts to about $63,000,000 a year,’’ and as a remedy he suggests, — 
**It would seem wise to reduce the loss on second-class mail matter at least to 
the extent of preventing a deficit in ths total operations in the Post Office.”’ 

Do_ you realize what the Postal Department proposes todo? The postal 
rate on second-class matter may be raised from le a pound, the present rate, 
to 8c a pound—do you realize what this means—to me—to you? 

Is there any justice in this? Why should legitimate periodicals and mag- 
azines be forced to pay 800% more than they do now? Noconsideration seems 
to be taken of the fact that these publications are doing more for the spread- 
ing of intelligence than any other single force. They are doing it at the very 
lowest possible cost to the people. Is it right that the American people should 
have to pay this excessive rate for their reading matter in order to enable 
Congress to spend added millions for our Navy Department, for instance, and 
if you Fave read President Taft’s message, you will know that this is one of 
the things that he has recommended almost in the same breath as the sentence 
above quoted. Isn’t the most important work that Congress has to do the 
making of intelligent American citizens? Is it right that publishers should 
be compelled either to raise their subscription price or to go out of business ? 

In these days of high-priced labor—in these days of high-priced white 
paper—in these days of high-priced everything—we publishers have to figure 
mighty close, indeed, to come out even and only charge you, readers, 25c a 
year for a magazine such as you hold in your hands at the present time. 

And yet—I propose to stand by my friends who have stood by me. _ I pro- 
pose to protect my supporters who have made Successful Farming possible. 
Any present subscriber who wants to take advantage of this opportunity may 
do so if he acts now—my offer to you is still good—Successful Farming for 
ten full years more for $1.00. If the postal rate gces up and I am compelled 
thereby to raise the subscription price of Successful Farming, I will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you have had this opportunity to get Successful 
Farming at the old rate. An investment of $1.00 now pays for Successful 
Farming for you for ten years in advance. It insures you against any possi- 
bility of a raise in subscription price as far as you are concerned, and pro- 
tects you, no matter what may be the outcome of the proposed raise in postal 
rate, because Successful Farming stands back of every offer it makes to its 
subscribers. $1.00 now will pay 150% interest and may mean a great deal 
more. 

Are you going to take advantage of this opportunity I give you? This 
issue of Successful Farming is the best testimony [ can submit as to whether I 
am keeping my word to you, “‘that I will do everything in my power to give 
you a clean, wholesome and helpful farm magazine.”’ 

Are you with me? Do you care enough for Successful Farming to insure 
its monthly visits to your home until April 1920 at a minimum cost? 

If so, send along your dollar Now. 


Sincerely, 
E. T. MEREDITH. 


SUBSCRIPTION INSURANCE CERTIFICATE 











$1.00 This subscription certificate when accompanied by the amount indi- $1.00 
Pays cated below insures the person whose tame and address is written there- pays 
on that he will receive Succes-fvl Fa ming forthe length of time 'ndicated 
FoR #& and no raise in postal rates can effect this person pruvided this certificate FOR 
10 = is received by Succe sful Farming befote May 20, 1910. 10 
Years = E. T. Meredith, Publisher YEARS 
35 Successful Farming pT) 
fs & Des Moines, Iowa cents 
PAYS pays 
For Dear Sir-—I enclose herewith $1 which is to pay my subscription FOR 
a to Successful Farming for ....... years and insures me against any raise of 2 
YEARS subscription price of successful Farming that may be made because of YEARS 
50 increa-e in postal rates or other increased cost of production 50 
CENTs cents 
PAYS ROT RE LENS a pays 
FoR FOR 
. My address is 3 
EU eee HY ie ; 





THIS OFFER ONLY GOOD IN THE UNITED STATES 
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‘HANDY DEVICES 


Tool House and Ladder Hangers. 
\ very handy place for hanging ladders 
out of the weather can be made in a 
short time and with little expense. When 
putting up a new building allow the roof | 
at the rear to project over about two 
feet, forming an overjet and 





allowing | 
ample room to store all the ladders used 


on the farm, during the winter months. 
Take two pieces of scrap iron, tires 
from an old buggy or carriage will do, 


and bend them in the shape of a hook as 
P 
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shown in cut, drill two holes in each and 


bolt or nail to building. 

The ladders can then be placed on the 
hooks out of the weather as well as out 
of the way of stock and yourself. If 


more than one ladder is to be hung place 
on same hooks or place more books be- 
low. 

The building on which 
ders are shown, is an excellent tool-house 
or room for storing plows, culti- 
vators, ete., during the winter months.— 
Royal O. Clagett, Baltimore Co., Md. 

= * , * = 
Duck Park, 

This is for litthe ducks. It consists of 
a three sided, screened — frame braced 
across the open side as shown. Two sec 
tions put together make a complete duck 


hooks and lad- 


store 
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run. 
Gertrude 


Being in two parts, easily moved. 
Vorehead, Ind. 
* x * a * 


i the blade down to a good, shagp cutting 
| edge, attach the cutter at d to a strong 
| post or upright so it will have plenty of 
swing. Put a heavy block -underneath 
and it is ready to eut or shear the bund- 
les of fodder as they are fed by a boy 
| or man.—Wm. H. Underwood. 
* * * 
Pail Holder. 
get tired 
wire pail holder 
of stiff steel 
of large size. 
Have wire about 
three times as long 
diameter of 
pail, solder ends 
together in a cir- 
cle and then bend 
the wire to form 
two ears as These can be bent 
downward a little to fit over the 
The wire will have to be heated to shape 
it right. ‘"Dhis will fit any pail because 
it will spread quite a little —John Love, 
Can. 


the 
out 
wire 


If holding 


milk 


your knees 


pail make a 


as 





shown. 
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Harness Device. 

Most farm harness here made this 
way: A is the trace carrier from breech- 
ing ring to eye in top of hook cockeye 
bolt. The straps shown are: 1 saddle 
band, 2 trace, 3 trace to hame, 4 belly- 


* 


Is 





band, 5 breeching. Fig. 1. 

This device pre- 
vents horse ever 
stepping over 
traces no matter 
how turned or 
backed. 

— To make a 
double harness so 
My! it can be used on 


shafts we do this: 

In Fig. 2, 1 is sad- 

die band, 2 and 3 trace, 4 bellyband, and 
> breeching. From the large ring from 
which all these radiate we buckle a strap 
14x12 in. deuble thick and let hang 
when not in use. When used on shafts 
this strap buckles through an iron bolted 
on shaft (Fig. 3) and the stfap imme- 
diately makes a good hold-back strap 
through its connections, as well as hold- 
ing up shafts —Geo. A. McDonalds, 
Grafton Co., N. H. 
. a 


* . * 


Handy Chicken Goops. 
I want to tell the readers of Success- 





Utilizing Corn Fodder. 

It is desirable utilize all the 
value there is in the corn fodder, though | 
the usual way of feeding it on the aver-| 
age farm is a very wasteful method. | 
Where the daily supply of fodder 
thrown in the barnyard at feeding time, 
what the cattle not eat is trampled 
down and destroyed so far as the feeding 
value is concerned. The leaves and tops 
are all stock will eat. From one-third | 
to one-half the length of the fodder 
readily eaten in racks without cutting. 
When the stalks are heavy. coarse and 
hard, the upper half may be cut for feed | 


to food 


Is 


do 


1s | 

















with a large shearing knife. which is} 
here shown, and enough can soon be cut 
for a day's feeding. 
pe eh —— 
\s c 
Bia de 
d , 7 d 
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The cutting knife or shears is_ best 





made from an old blade of a cross-cut | 
saw After the handles have been re-| 
moved, get a stout piece of iron, a, about 


eight inches long and one and one-fourth | 


inches thick Hlave about five inches of | 
this slit up to receive the back of the| 
saw Punch holes through both and | 


Near the end of this iron | 


rivet together. 
have a hole drilled or turn an eye on it 
to receive a strong bolt Rivet a strong 
hand on the other end. as shown at e, 
long enough to give a good leverage, say | 
one-half to three feet. Grind | 


and 


two 


ful Farming about some coops that I had 
made for my little chicks. They are two 
feet long by two feet wide by two feet 
high at the front with a slope of about 
six inches toward the back. There is a 
little door in the front which shuts and 








At the back up 
the projection of the roof is a 
window covered with wire screen- 
ing. This gives plenty of air when the 
door is closed. The floors are removable 
so they can be taken out and cleaned and 
fit tight so no rain can get in. We have 


button. 


fastens with a 


under 
little 


nothing on the. place that gives more 
satisfaction than these little coops. After 


the hardest rains we have had last sum- 


knees, | 


Send for Sample of 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


We offer to send, free of charge, an ac- 


just as it comes from the big 


one is “a sermon in steel.”” The tremen- 


dous success of Page Fence which is now on 
ite Quarter Centennial Year, is due to the 
fact that ite makers have always given full 
measure of honest value. It is 

liable ti 
them 


f thet cuthasts 
me-tried wire fence that ou 
e dmitted to be the stro 
wire fence in existence. 

Send today! 





























| Get the Best Iron Fence 
at the Rockbottom Price ! 


Buy no fron fence for any purpose until you get & prop 
osition from the largest iron fence works in the worid, 
We make and sell more iron fence each year than all 


other makes combined. 
500 Designs 





. TEWARTY to Pick 
Iron F — 
c ron fence | Seated 
In use evrery- 


For 26 years the standard of quality. 
where, Cheaper than wood. Lastsa lifetime. Best and 
most economical for lawns, churches, cemeteries, etc. 
Our big catalog is sent FREE—write for it teday. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 

















1772 Covington St., Cincinnati, Ohio- 
' oo « _- naw 4 -_ « a, T 
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STOUT—STRONG—DURABLE—CHEAP 
Let us prove to you that Brown Fence will out- 
last any other because of heavier wires and 
heavier galvanizing. Investigate before 
you buy. 160 styles for all purposes. 
15c per rod up—We Pay the Freight. 
Send today for prices and free sample 
of all No. 9 Rust Proof fence. 
The BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 64 Cleveland. 0. 
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Coiled hard steel line wives—stiff, springy Easy 
to stretch over rough ground. One-piece stays on 
both sides. Top can’t sag or bottom raise. Gal- 
vanized thoroughly by latest hot process. Freight 
paid on first orders to O., Ind., lll., Mich., Pa., 
W.Va. Equalized to other states. FREE! Book 
of fences, gates, tools at factory prices. Write to 
Mason Fence Co., Box 92, Leesburg, O. 


-Dwiggins 
Lifetime Quality 


iFences 
bit Cost Less Than Wood” 
iit LAWN, FARM AND 
All Work Guaranteed. 
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POULTRY FENCES, 


GATES, ETC. Highest Grade. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue and Special Prices FREE 


Dwiggins Wire Fence Co., 75, Dwiggins Ave, Anderson, Ind. 





mer our chickens come out perfectly dry 
Il had my coops made by a carpenter but 
if one of the men is handy with tools he 
can make them nicely.—Gertrude More- 
head, Ind. 
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I take much pleasure in renewing my 
subscription to Successful Farming. 1 
have never seen a paper so full from 
cover to cover. You have solved the 
problem for the busy farmer. He can 
get much in such little time. Each 
paragraph stands alone: short that 
all have time to read them: so simple 
every one can understand them, and yet 
so full the wisest can profit by them. 
Such a paper should be in the hands 
of every American farmer.—Charles F. 
Barron, Howard Co., Mo. 

* ¢ @ © 
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Boost for Successful Farming 








143.CentsaRod 


For 22-in. Hog Fence; 15 3-4e for 
. 26-inch; 18 8-4e for 31-inch; 22¢ 
for 3%-inch; 25¢ for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 50-inch Poultry 
Fence 33e. Sold on 30 days 
trial. 80 rod spool Ideal Barb 
Wire $1.65 Catalogue fre 


KITSELMAN ence. 
—s Boz 2200 6>MUNCIE, IND. 
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Extra heavily galvan- 
ized. Sold direct to 
farmers at manufactur- 
ers’ prices. 30 days’ free 
trial, Freight prepaid, 
Also Poultry and Grna- 
mental Wire and Iron 
s. Catalogue free, 
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Made of Hard, Stis. 
Wire, of Honest Quality 


Fences Cost the Least 
and give the most 
returns of any im- 
provements on the 
farm 


Look around and see the farmer 
who has money in the bank and 
who buys another quarter-section 
every few years. See Azs farm 
—it is fenced hog-tight. What 
is good for him is good for you. 
Enough feed is wasted on the av- 
erage quarter-section of unfenced 
fields to feed a large drove of 
hogs. 

Any American Fence dealer will 
quote you figures that may aston- 
ish you on fencing your farm with 
heavy, hog-tight fence. You have 
no idea how little money it takes, 
considering what you will actually 
save. 

American Fence is made of hard, 
stiff steel. It is made of a quality 
of wire drawn expressly for woven- 
wire-fence purposes by the largest 
manufacturers of wire in the world. 
Galvanized by the latest improved 
process—the best that the skill and 
experience of years has taught. 
Built on the elastic, hinged-joint 
(patented) principle, which effect- 
ively protects the stay or upright 
wires from breaking under hard 
usage. 

The real test of a fence is the service 
you get out of it. Test, judge and 
compare American Fence under any and 
all conditions and you will find that the 
steel, the structure and the galvanizing 
are equal in durability, strength and 
efficiency to the hardest usage. 


F. Baackes, Vice-Pres. & Gen. SalesAgent 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Chicago New York Denver San Francisco 


NOTE—Dealers Everywhere. See the one in your town 
and have him show you the different designs and give 
prices. Also get from him booklet entitled “HOW TO 
BUILD A CHEAP CONCRETE FENCE POST,” furnished 


free for the asking. 
~IRON AND ,WI,RE, FENCES 








Catalog Free 
ESTERPRISE FOUNDRY & FENCE CO. 
279 South Senate Avenue : INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Por AllPurpeses High Grade 





Mention Successful Farming when writ- 
ry to gdvertisers. 





The Popcorn Crop. 

This crop belongs to the boys and girls 
upon the farm, and could we look into 
the child life of every farmer in this 
land we are sure we would find in the 
history of a large per cent of these till- 
ers of the soil the fact that the first 
money coming into their purses upon the 
old home farm came from a small patch 
of popcorn, grown by them when chil- 
dren upon the farm. 

Our desire to direct this advice to 
the girls and boys upon the farm, for 
what will give a further incentive to the 
youth to stay upon the farm than to 
learn the cultivation of a crop wherein 
they may replenish about Christmastide 
their purse from a crop grown by their 
own efforts. 

A small plot of ground will produce sev- 
eral bushels of this popular holiday ce- 
real, and it is worth good money upon the 
market. 

We would plant the white rice variety 
always, as it is a good producer and a 
popular variety to pop at home or with 
the confectioner. 

The soil should be well enriched with 
ashes and finely composted manures. We 
help our boys plant their crop, and in 
each hill after the corn is dropped, and 
a hoeful of dirt drawn over the seed, we 
have them scatter a good quantity of 
fine manure then cover with more dirt. 

This makes the nlants hustle and grow 
nice plump ears which pop open briskly 
and brittle. 

Popcorn should be planted just as 
early as possible, as soon as frost is over 
in the spring. The grains will stand 
much wet, cold weather and come up: 

Late planted popcorn is of no account 
as it will not mature and will not burst 
open in flaky kernels, like well matured 
corn. For this reason the crep mst be 
planted as early as possible, and the hills 
well fertilized with available manures to 
keep the plants hustling along: to ma- 
turity all season throtch. 

One mistake our children are liable to 
make in planting is to get too many of 
the tiny grains into a hill, thus crowd- 
ing the plants. Four good sound grains 
in each hill, three feet apart is sufficient, 
and if we dropped in more we should 
advise thinning down to three and four. 
selection of the seed; and 


is 


Re careful in 
thinly planted, will bring a goed stand 
without the task of thinning which is 


likely to be meglected. 

The market for this cereal has changed 
greatly since we were a boy. At present 
we must shell the corn to get tlie best 
market, but as the price is a half better 
by the pound it pays the boys still. 

Ilave good racks upon wires overhead 
in the wagonshed where the corn will 
eure out evenly and can be secured from 
mice. Cut up into small shocks, and as 
soon as well cured draw to the barnfloor 
to shuck. 


The fodder is fine for feeding the 





horses and colts at the mangers. 

It is not possible to get the popcorn | 
crop cured out sufficiently to pop of the | 
same season successfully, but when once 
started the crop of the present season 
will take the place of the past season's 
crop which can be shelled and seld for 
the holiday market. We always find a 
demand for popecorn.—Geo. W. Brown, 
Hancock Co., Ohio. 

a * 7 7 . 
Census Secrets. 

When the census taker asks you all 
sorts of questions about your possessions 
rest assured that the facts you state will 
not come before you at some later time 
as an accusing ghost in case your census 
figures do not coincide with your state- 
ments to the assessor. The government 
ensus takers are pledged to secrecy. 
dare not disclose the facts to anyone— 
not even other departments of the gov- 
ernment. While the statements-you make 
become a part of: the census records yet 
your individuality, or name, does not | 
go on public tecord. : — 

So be right out-and-ent when talking 
to the census taker. State clearly just 








what you have. Otherwise the census 
will be an expensive good-for-nothing ef- 
fort. 








Watch Fob Free to 
? Bicycle Riders 


Send your dealer's name —& 
with 4c postage and we 
will mail this hand- 
some fob. Also catalog 
illustratingand pricing 
our high-grade 


Indianapolis 


( Gad hires 


Admitted by bicycle § 
manufacturers and § 
riders to be the dest & 
made. Wear longest, § 
ride easiest and are § 
most convenient = 
Yi ‘7 to repair. 

7/\ GA&AJITIRE CO. 
CY } Indianapolis, Ind 
‘ Address Bicycle Tire Dept. 
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remove a 
stump, even 
~ where roote 

run 20ft deep. 


The Smith Stump Puller 


We want one of these machines on every stump or 
timbered farm in the country. Write today for 
catalog No. @éand free trial offer. (1) 


W. SMITH GRUBBER CO., La Crescent, Minn. 














$8,500 for one inv Book, 
oofP50 to Obtain a Patent” and 
“What to Invent” sent free. d rough 
sketch tor free as to patentability. Patents 
advertised for sale at our expense in fourteen 
Manufacturers’ Journals. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 
CHANPLFE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
Established 16 Years 


982 F Street, Washington, D.C. 

















ELECTRIC Handy Wagone. | 


Steel Wheels. 


Save your strength a thousand times with the low lift. 
Easier on the horses; easier on you. Wagon for all 
work. No shrinking, no breakdowns or repairs, All 
widths of tire. 20to 60 inch wheels, Send for free cata- 
log of up-to-date farm wagons to 


ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY, 
Box 50, Quincy, tu. 
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“Easy Digging” —FREE!| 


1 card to IWAN will bring you this valuable time, labor and money 
methods. Tells how 
ELL AUGER does 
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WAN POST HOLE AND 
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Cheaper and far more durable than 
wood for Lawns, Churches, Ceme- 
A teries, Public Grounds, Catalogue 
free. 


Ask Fo: Special Offer, 
riod. 








NCHOR FENCE > 


merit is in its strong and 
jasting service. The 
quality that has made 
our fence famous, Free 
sample and catalogue. 


Anchor Fence & Mig. Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE REORGANIZED 
COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


By George W. Cona, Jr., Supt. of Schools, McHenry Co., Ill. 








ee es a ee a a a 
NEW STUDIES 


CHANGED CONDITIONS- 

Social utility is quite generally recog- 
nized as the yardstick to be applied to 
new studies seeking admission into our 
common schools, Does the branch of study 
that we propose to introduce contribute 
to the highest and most s3 mmetrical de- 
velopment of the community life? Does 
it contribute to the development of the 
highest personal efficiency in the social 
order? These are typical questions that 
are being asked of every new subject that 
knocks at the door of the public school 
and asks admission to the course of study, 
already possibly overloaded or too com- 
pler. ; 

The older doctrine of “formal disci- 
pline” is gradually giving way to a new 
order. We are not now as much con- 
cerned with “culture for culture's sake” or 
“art for art’s sake.” In truth we seriously 
question whether culture or art has any 
“sake.” The human element is being 
pressea home with vigor. It is the in- 
dividual “sake’’ that we are most con- 
cerned with. 

Roosevelt has preached the doctrine of 
personal efficiency and pleaded for that 
development that prepares the individual 
to “pull his own weight.” Educators rec- 
ognize the justice of this demand and the 
school curricula are being shaped more 
and more in harmony with this principle. 
We want to deplete our insane asylums, 
alms-houses, and all charitable institu- 
tions as rapidly as we can, and this can 
be done only by that kind of education 
that prepares every person to “pull his 
own weight.” 

Agriculture as an occupation has suf- 
fered frightfully for the very reason that 
we have persistently modcled our coun- 
try schools on the plan established by our 
city brothers and have neglected to take 
into account the factor of social utility. 
A false pedagogy and a wrong attitude 
toward life must share some of this re- 
sponsibility. A country environment rich 
in material for the country child has 


been shut from his view by a world of | 


dry symbolism (books, charts, ete.), and 
through the domination of traditions that 
perpetuated taixe ideals, Boys and girls 
from the farms have been exhorted to lift 
themselves from the low (7?) social status 
of the farmer into that higher (7?) pro- 
fessional world of lawyers, doctors, teach- 
ers, ete. They have been hypnotized into 
a life in crowded centers until the ques- 


Pn sMnstectectectectectectactedtectactactacPacteacPectec® 
Sot consoeoe lon see eel oe oa soeee loa soeseeceetes, reer rt, 


a) 
the threshold our con- 
sciousness and at last we are beginning 
to think somewhat seriously. 

Ileretofore we have only stopped long 
enough in our intoxicating race for im- 
mediate gain to brag about our great 
store of natural resources to our aston- 
ished European cousins. We must now 
broaden our conception of human rela- 
tionship and responsibility and build for 
future security and happiness. We must 
begin the laborious process of restoring 
some of our ill-gotten riches to the im- 
poverished soil in order that our children 
and our children’s children shall not 
starve. This is not the ery of an alarm- 
ist but the sober judgment of the best 


— 


- 


anove of social 
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School Gardens Have a Place in Country Schools, 


minds of this conntry. To bring this 
about the country school ix the one inati- 
tution most directly in need of recon- 
struction, 





COUNTRY SCHOOLS THE HORN OF THE 
DILEMMA, 


The country school needs to be vitalized 
and enriched by introducing into its 
course of study the typical activities of 
farm life. The chemistry of the soil and 
its products should be subjects for investi- 
gation. The chemical analysis of milk in 
a dairy district gives to the school a di- 





tion of stern necessity is compelling us to 
seek a solution to the problem that shall 
restore a rational balance between 
han and country life. The problem is a 
complex one and the writer can only give 
in outline a few of the fundamental prin- 
(as he sees them) that contribute 
solution. 


‘iples 


to 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A LARGER SOCIAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


is one of the foundation requirements. 
The writer intends by this expression to 
differentiate the present problem from 
great problems of the past by drawing at- 
tention to the fact that the solution of 
the present one demands a high degree of 
unselfishness. 

We have been living on our principal, 
instead of our interest, for the last four 
centuries in this country. Our natural 
resources have been exploited until we 
begin to see the beginning of the end. 
The falling off of our exports and the 


its 


ur- | 


rect contact with home economy. 

The writer knows of a wise superin- 
tendent of a small city system who turned 
his attention long enough from the tradi- 
tional work of the chemical laboratory to 
analyze the milk supply of that city with 
|startling results. The milk had been “doc- 
tored” in order to preserve its sweetness. 
It is needless to say that high school has 
| assumed a much larger place in the eyes 
of the patrons as an institution of social 
value and economic force. In this in- 
stance, at least, its subject matter was 


some country schools and the effect has 
has been wholesome. 

Corn judging and contests in judging 
dairy cattle have been introduced into 
some farming communities with the result 
that thrifty farmers have come 
on the country school with a more ra- 
tional pride as a direct financial inrest- 
ment that pays dividends. Domestic arts 





increase of our home consumption has at 
last become sufficiently marked to rise 


should find a large place in the country 
‘school. Girls, also boys, can be taught 





based on the principle of social utility. | instantly with gloves on. 
The Babcock test has found its way into | 2° satisfactory. 
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illus- 
trations and descrip- 
tions of over 300 
separate styles 
of new Sortne Shoes for wee 
a en. t gives you simple directions 
that show you how easy it is to buy these shoes by 
mail. It offers you ail the conveniences of a visit to 
the largest shoe store west of New York City — variety 
and value unequalled anywhere. Not a “ cheap” 
shoeinthe book. Nothing but good, reliable foot- 
wear athonest prices. Write forthe book today, now. 


Troaads 616-618 Washington Ave. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Learn How 
to Ride 
Horseback 


I guarantee to teach any man, woman or child 
to become an expert rider by my direct, simple 
correspondence instruction. Learn to ride cor- 
rectly as well as train horses forthe saddle: teach 
your horse fancy gaits and tricks. Many secrets 
never before disclosed. Twenty years’ experience. 
Handreds of successful students. 

Write today for handsome prospectus, ‘Riding 
and Training the Saddle Horse."’ Free on request 


Prof. Jesse Beery, 423 Academy St., Pleasant H:l!, Ohin 





Why not make i.? 
Jack Wood did 
it! He writes— 
“Hurry up 10 
more—sold first 
lot in 2 days— 
best sellerIever 
saw.’ Hundreds 
of agents coining 
money—$5.60 
: worth of tools for 
the price of one. ' Wonderful invention—drop forged 
from finest steel. Nickel Plated all over. Astonishing 
low price to agents—1,200 ordered by oneman. Get our 
py confidential proposition quick. Sample free 
don't delay—experience not needed—write at once. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 2271 Wayne St., DAYTON, OHIO 


A FCOOD OF LIGHT 


FROM KEROSENE (Coa! Oil 
Burning common J LN Xi Lu 
LAMP generates gas that g' .s a light more bril- 
a MO ™~, ge — or electricity 
§ odoriess, clean safe and durable 
AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY 
Is revolutionizing lighting everywhere. Needed 
in every home. Every lamp guaranteed. Sells 
itself Our Sunbeam Burners fit othe. lamps 
Ask our nearest office how you can geta lamp 
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HAME FASTENER 
Do away with old hame strap. 
Horse owners and teamsters 
wild about them. Fasten 
Outwear the harness, Money back if 
Write today for confidential terms to agents. 
¥. Thomas Mfg. Co., 871 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 








LET ME START YOU IN BUSINESS! 


I will furnish the advertising matter and the plans. I 
want one sincere, earnest man in every town and town 


| ship. Farmers, Mechanics, Builders, Small Businessman. 
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to look | Anyone anxious to improve his condition. Address 


Commercial Democracy, Dept D37 Elyria. Ohio 
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something concerning the chemistry of 
food values. The manual arts should 
take into account home furnishings. The 
aesthetic side of home life should not be 
overlooked. The study of harmony, 
rhythm, and balance in colors should be 
studied and always with the thought of 
the influence that these things have on 
character in mind. Landscape garden- 
ing and farm architecture demand a place 
in the course. Beauty as a factor in rural 
life should always be emphazed. Our ex- 
treme commercialism has almost stultified 
this element in our natures. Sharp an- 
gles, straight lines, unsightly piles of re- 

















Corn Judging and Domestic Science can be taught in Con- 
solidated Schools 


fuse, ete., are too common sights among 
farm homes. 

Farm mechanics offers an excellent 
“point of contact” between abstract phy- 
sics and the life on the farm. This age 
of electricity and gasoline furnishes an 
abundance of concrete material for the 
exercise of intellectual faculties. In fact, 
the new attitude toward life demands that 
we socialize and humanize our entire 
school machinery and processes. This 
may sound like radical doctrine but it ap- 
peals to the writer as a crying necessity 
before the public school] can enter its own. 

The outcome of education should be a 
healthy altruism. The basis is self-ex- 
pression. The school] should be, as nearly 
as possible, a real community. The child 
should be received into this community 
with the assumption that he has some- 
thing for the community. The spirit 
should be that of co-operation and not of 
antagonism. 

The teacher is the presiding officer pro- 
tecting each pupil in his sacred right to 
work. This means that the arithmetic of 
the farm should gavor more of how we live 
for one another and a little less of how 
we live on one another. Geography should 
concern itself more with dependence and 
relationship that are world-wide in com- 
mercial activities. History should deal 
less with wars and more with the ques- 
tions of our social adjustments. The 
country school through the socialization of 
its methods, material, and equipment, 
places itself in a position to enter the 
richest inheritance of any educational in- 
stitution. However, a necessary prepara- 
tion for the reception of this inheritance 
is the enlargement of the unit, or 

CONSOLIDATION OF COUNTRY SCHOOL. 

_ Institutions, like clothes, wear out. The 
little red school house, in many instances, 
has ser od its day. It did its work well 
In its generation. Yet the writer is not 
inclined to ascribe the virtues, and re- 

ults in character building, often credited 
‘o the little country school, to this honored 
institution. He verily believes that much 
of the credit should go to the beneficial 
elements in farm life rather than to the 
country school. Possibly much of the 
greatness in character that is ascribed to 
the district school is a result attained 
in spite of some of the irrational methods 
In vogue in that institution. Ofttime God 


worked with the boy out of school, while 
the teacher meddled within. 

New circumstances and conditions im- 
We are in a different 
grandfathers’ 


pose new duties. 


neighbors, five 


Home Made Gas 


From Crushed Stone and Water 
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UST 


when 
you could pull a little chain and turn 


suppose, company comes, 
on a flood of light in a cluster of 
globes hanging from the parlor ceiling. 
And suppose, a little later you could pull 
another little chain and turn on a beauti- 
ful light in a colored dome hanging over 
the dining room table. 


Pull still other chains and turn on lights 
el bed rooms, your kitchen or your 
cellar. 


Pull another and fill your barn with light 
that would show = every hair, straw or 
buckle as plain as these things would show 
up By daylight. 

And suppose you made all the gas for 
these lights yourself, right on the place. 

Made it so easy that the work required 
only fifteen minutes of your time once a 
month. 

Make it so cheaply that the light costs 
you no more than kerosene. 

And suppose you actually used this same 
home-made gas as fuel for cook- 
ing on hot days or when you are 
in a hurry. 


In other words, suppose you 
had a little acetylene gas plant 
built for country home use. 


A plant that would mean no 
more washing or breaking of 
chimneys—no soot or grease to 
fight with—no wicks to trim, 
no oil to spill or burn. 


+ * 7 


Picture the advantages in your 
mind’s eye—stop and think of the 
safety, comfort, satisfaction and 
happiness it would bring to your 
family. 


Do this and you will understand why 
it is that over one hundred and seventy- 
six thousand farm houses have been 
equipped with Acetylene gas to date. 


Consider also that these one hundred and 
seventy-six thousand country home own- 
ers simply followed the lead of over twenty 
million city people who have used gas so 
fong that they don’t know what an oil 
famp looks like. 
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CRUSHED STONE 
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keep your oil lamps if city gas could be 
piped to your place, and this new rural 
gas, “Acetylene,” beats city gas all hollow 
in forty ways. 


Unlike city gas, your Acetylene will not 
be poisonous to breathe—you can _ sleep 
all night in a room with an open burner 
with no injurious effects whatever. 


Volume for volume, your Acetylene will 
give ten times more light than your city 
cousin gets from the best city gas. 


Then when you use it as a fuel, your 
Acetylene will be delivered right in your 
cooking appliance, where it will supply heat 
on tap that you can regulate with a thumb 
screw. 

7 s . 


The crushed stone you will use in mak- 
ing your Acetylene is known commercially 
as Union Carbide, and is sold at factory 
prices and shipped direct to you from the 
company’s own warehouse located 
in your district. 


Union Carbide won’t burn— 
can’t explode, and will keep for 
years in any climate. 


Once a month you will have to 
drop a few pounds of Union Car- 
bide in one part and a few gal- 
lons of water in another part of 
a small tank-like machine that 
sets in your basement or in an 
out-building. 


Genuine Acetylene is produced 
from just Union Carbide and 
plain water. 


Won’t you let us tell you how 
little it will cost to make this 
wonderful light and fuel yourself 
for your home and all the other buildings 
on your place? 


Write us how many rooms you have, 
and we will send you free some mighty 
interesting booklets and give you an esti- 
mate as to the cost of a machine and 
lighting fixtures suited to your require- 
ments. 

Just address UNION CARBIDE SALES 
CO., Dept. C—26 Adams Street, Chicago, 
Nlinois. 
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From Kalamazoo 


Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the most 
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money back if it’s not. 


sfactory range for you to use--Your 


Send for Catalog No. 289 with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices with others 


Cash Or Time Payments 


‘We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a Kala- 
mazoo in her home. You can buy on easy time payments or pay cash if 


you like. 





Either way—you save $10 to §20 on any stove in the catalog, We 
make it easy for responsible people the world. 


‘A Kalamazeo 


to own the best stove or range in 
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MAPLEINE 


A flavoring used the same as lemon or vanilla. 
By dissolving granulated sugar in water and 
ite Mapleine, a delicious syrup is made and 
a syrup betterthan maple. Mapleineis sold by 
grocers. If not send 35c for 2 oz. le and 
recipe book. Crescent Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wn. 
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Clearness in Letter Writing: 
Clearness of expression and 
in pe nmanuship would save our correspond- 
many troubles. 
copying done 
four items and 
Because I did not 
nothing farther, 
went to the end 


Tis Arbor Day 
\way to ‘ rol 
Tis thei to 
For the 


giee, 


ents and ourselves from 
I lately asked 
a library, mentioning 
pease where found 
definitely say I wished 
the copyist apparently 
of the chapter. 
[ sent for 
ord red dress 
match. The 
order arrived. 


Sole 


chose one, and 
braid, ete. to 
before ms 


trimmings 


samples, 
of it, with 
goods was gone 


They sent the 


April Fool. 





on alone. however. which were useless to 
me without the dress itself. That taught 
me to show clearly the relationship of 
things, to specify if there is such a con- 
nection, one is not wanted unless others 
are available. 

When we write, we fail to tell our 
friends whether their letters were received, 
We do not read their epistles carefully 
and make a list of questions to be an- 
swered, which still further perplexes the 
absent ones. We use the pronouns “he” 
and “she” till their antecedents are lost, 
and no one knows to just what noun they 
belong. Our correspondents have difficulty 
to make out whether John is going to sur- 
prise Peter, or Peter surprise John. 

Many have heard of Horace Greeley’s 
illegible penmanship. It is probably a 
true story that a western committee, who 
invited him to lecture, joyfully supposed 
he wrote he would come February 3, for 
$60. when he actually did write that he 
would become sixty vears old on that date, 
too old for the hardships of further lec- 
turing. 

[ personally know 
woman 


a sort of peddler or 
who ordered se veral 
cloaks. and received clocks instead. A 
pious woman, who meant to write that 
she was crossing the railway when her 
horse took fright, made the expression 
look exactly like “cursing the railway,” 
and it was a few moments before her 
riends ceased speculating and divined the 
truth 

Others cannot supply the links which 
in our minds. Better be tiresomely 
than puzzlingly vague.—Ida E. 


commission 


exist 

explicit, 

Tilson, 
= > * - = 

Your bright, breezy, big little paper has 

found a permanent place in our home.— 

Walter W. Shore, Saskatchewan, Canada, 
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legibility 
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The Reorganized Country School. 

Contgnued from page 73 
miles distant, were much farther removed 
than ours of today who can be transported 
by electricity, steam, or gasoline to our 
fireside, a distance of forty or fifty miles 
in a little over an hour's time. It is not 
jnecessary here to repeat the arguments 
for consolidation of many of our coun- 
try schools. To most of our readers they 
lare familiar. A summary is all that is 
necessary. 

Consolidation means: (1) a larger tax- 
ing unit; (2 a broader Social spirit and 
jcenter (3) an effective teaching force 
j}with probably expert supervision; (4) a 
lconsequent complete equipment: (5) a 
larger scheol ground for aacdemiel pur- 
poses and play: (6) a social center for 
ithe commamity in which education ex- 
[tends beyond the confines of the four 
| walls. 

In closing 
some of the deficiencies 
comdition of country life 
\farm boy cityward. 

1. Irratianally on the 
potatoes “in the moon.” 
|} 2. The boy's (7%) calf and the 
cow: lack of sincerity in business 
tionship between the parent and son. 

The parent's lack of respect for his 
own profession: “If I had an education 
(7), I wouldn't be working here.” 

4. Sixteen cows to boy at milking 
time. <A “sixteen to one” ratio of drudg- 
ery to recreation. 

5. The worn-out district school 
with its aptiquated course of study. 
four impenetrable walls, and its dry 
adaptable text-books that persist in 
ting between the boy and real life. 

6. No profit-and-loss  aeceunt, no in- 
voice: absence of that systematic method 
that should mark every respectable busi- 


ness, 
- 


to give 
present 
turn the 


writer wishes 
in the 
that 


the 


farm; planting 
father’s 
rela- 


one 


system 
its 
un- 
get- 


The contempt too often exhibited by 
the farmer for those finer conventional- 
ities of life. 

8. The atmosphere of 
that bends all effort to securing the 
ing forty.” 

9. Unorganized 
proper social centers. 

10. Too many houses that are not 
hemes; places to eat and sleep but not 
places to live. 

11. Parental indifference to the “storm 
period” in the life of the bey when he is 
neither boy nor man. 

12. The lack of proper balance between 
the powers of production and the powers 
of appreciation: surfeited in material 
things and starved spiritually. 

The deserted country churches: in- 
effective country churches. Country 
churches with preachers but without pas- 
tors. 

14 The idolization of the starched col- 
lar and the boiled shirt. 

The failure in the public mind to 
classify the idle fop with his riches along 
with the street hobo. 

16. Our system of ideals or social val- 
uation that places the petty politician or 
officeholder on an unearned pedestal and 
overlooks the tremendous so¢ial worth of 
a Burbank. 

The roads that for six months in 
the year splash the polish from the boy's 
best shoes, dim the luster ef his Sunday 
suit, and ruffe his temper, until he feels 
that he will be disqualified from his “‘so- 
cial set’ in the neighboring village, 

19. A distorted and unsound concep- 
tion of business enterprises of the cities 
whose wealth exists in securities often 
rated far above their real value and a cor- 
responding lack of appreciation of the 
permanent nature of land values and the 
stability of agricultural pursuits. 

19. The attractive town girl whose lim- 
itation in her affections draws the line on 
“farm” life. 

Persons, like 
continually preaching the 
beauties of “farm life,” 
and do likewise. 

* 


commercialism 
*“join- 
life: lack of 


social 


the writer, who are 
benefits and 
but do not go 


* . 


We all like Successful Farming. There 
is more real information. per column in 
| Successful Farming than many pavers 
lhave in their entire issue.—MW. Baugh. 
}c rawford Co.. Mo. 











henge will be inserted in the onder in which they 
are received. In your offer to Reibnel Wr 
to exchange your article for. Wri 
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rtisements Ss wall inserted ir the 
order they are received. For the time being there will be n 
charge made for ony —— but advertisements w 
run only for subscribers want 
lines, each additional line omens $2 oa 
exchanges are not acceptable. 


Brooders, hovers. for Indian runner ducks, turkeys 
geese. A. E. Willams, Brooktlield. Wis. R. R No. 3 


Good watch saddle, gun, for thoroughbred chicke ns 
guineas. collie pups. L. A. Wilson. Logan, lowa 








Standard bred buff leghorns, for something useful 
on farm. Joseph Burrows, Des Plaines, Ilinvi, 

Ss. C, Red and 8. C. buff leghorn cockerels, for same. 
H. C. Newbury, Bristow, lowa aA 
Recorded fox terrier, for Scotch terrier. Lewis M. 
Andrews, Grand River, lowa 

Good banjo or harp, for ferrets or kodak. 
Caldwell, Albertville, Ala. : 
U.S. coin and stamps, for other coin or stamps. 1, 
Broadbent, 22 1-2 Beaver St., Gloversville, N. Y 


9 extra fine hardy lily bulbs sfor5y yards « of gingh: im 
or 6 yards of calico. Carrie Harse'l, Palmyra. Mo 
$20 printing press to exchange for some articles of 
equal value. Ernest Kramer, Grant Park, Lilinois 
Winchester single shot 32. for 22 or 25 repeater. Jac 
ob Pritting, Cohocton, N. Y. 

Pure R, C. Red eggs for White Or Orpington. 1 
Ss. Runnels, Claremore, Okla. 


Reg. Holstien-Freisan calves. pedigreed Eng. beagles, 
for poultry offers. HolstienFarm..Seven Valleys. ib, 
Incubator and brooder, for camera. H. G. Muller 
Lennox, South D: kota, Route No. 2. 

F. KE. 


4x5 camera for j good shot gun or what, 
Ft. Scott, Kansas. Route 5. 
New large raincoat and boots. for incubator or col- 
lie. T. Radican, 320 Miss. Ave., Joliet, Iltinois 
Three Houdan Cockerels for a young gobbler 
breed. _H. M. Gee, Storm Luke wa 

Solid Gold fountain pen for telescope. L, D. Massey. 
1110 Cedar St.. Cairo, Ilinois _ 
Thoroughbred Buff Orpingtons, good laying strain 
for R. C. R. 1. Reds. W.J. Hesketh. Meadville.Pa.k2 
K. C. Rhode Isiand Red Cockerel, ee same 
breed. H.S. Waldron. Howard City. Michigan 
Fancy Buff Wy w% “| and 5 ats ‘rs for 1909 Cy- 
phers Incub: itor. A - Welch, Madison, Ind. 
22 repeating rifle 4-section spy glass, for 3 l-4x5 12 
camera, Ra loh Gottche, _A. Gotiche. Milford, lowa 
S.C. B. Leghorn cockerels. for thoroughbreds. T 
Higgins. Carp Lake, Michigan 
Pair boys 10 1-2 size club skates for buff le ghorns. 
Robert Round. Gorham, Maine. Route 3. 
Two Boston or Piersoni Ferns for two yards 
ing. Mrs. S. K. Bandy. Freeman. Arkansas 
Indian mallet head for watch or gun. B, H. With- 
erbee, Stratton, Nebraska 
$40.00 course in sign and show card painting fortype- 
writer, or phonograph. K. T. Remaly, Wal! nutport.l’a 


K. C. Br. leghorn eggs. for L. Brahma and runner 
duck eggs. ._ © arrie Dadism: an, Indepe ndence, W. Va. 


(iraphophone, Guitar, Riding Plow. for Winchester 
carbine and shot gun. Ewalt Deau, Paw Paw, Mich 
E. pointer, female, 21-2 yrs. for St. Bernard pup. 
Ped. only. D. Penman, 116 Clark St..Puxsutauney.Pa 
Ten months hac kney colt for good milch cow. Geo 
M. Tucker. Swansea, Mass. 

Columbia Phonograph. 50 ten inch records for cam- 
era and outfit. Chas. W. Poplin. Lilesville. N.C. 
Roller organ, medical battery, for bonecutter or fox 
squirrel. Chas, P. Thompson. Benson, Minn, R.2 
Embden Gander, for Embden Geese. Lewis Mack 
Stout, lowa 

4x5 Conley magazine camera and outfit. 
rifle, Harry Richard, Brush. Colorado 
One Scotch collie pup, oe camera. 
Whiteshore, Texas, L. B 

$14.00 camera and outfit, ‘= purebred white orping- 
tons. Fred Paggart, Worthington. W. Va. 

Hair curling wash. benefits hair, for quilt seraps. 
Ida Norris, Clarksville, Tennessee. R. 6. Box 45 
White spitz bitch for gun. O. L. Luschei, Platte 
Center, Nebraska 

Cask mackerel roe. deliciously pickled. for pigs. In- 
dian Runner ducks. E. N. Ludekins. New Dosp,N.¥ 


Three new cloth bound books, for new calico. Annie 
Hines, Junction, Illinois 

Mens Morgan horn saddle for Winchester repeating 
shotgun. Mary Houfford, Milford. Iinois 
Pen fine games. for pen fine rocks. Lewie McBain. 
Hazel Crest. Illinois 

63 string harpanola for bone cutter. 
Pleasantville, lowa 
200 egg incubator for bone cutter. 17 J. watch for 22 
repeating rifle or bicycle. _L. 0. Dunn. Forest. Ind. 


500 farm and poultry papers for incubator. Everet! 


Caster, Woloot. New York nel aia 
Embroidered collar and jabot.for 60 tobacco tags.cer 
tificate kinds. Sarah Stewart. Hill City. Kansas 
Books and novels to exchange for others. H. C. 
Isenhower, Thorntown, Indiana, Route 16 

Pit games. winning kind, forrevolver, Frank Drew 
Cuba. New York 

No. 6 Victor cane mill for steam power mill. | 
Barmett. Flat Rock, Ind. 

Strawberry plants for hand embroidery 
ler, Ovid, Michigan, Box 175 

Poultry papers, for Canadian or Toulouse § geese or 
eggs. Chas. F. Wheeler, Marshall, Texas 


Pair Cornish Indian game chickens, for bronze tur- 
key tom. C. F. Hyde, Milan, Tennessee 


Music charts to exchange for some article of equal! 
value. W. B. Lile, Olney, Dlinois 


3H. P. Steam engine, for No. 5 Barnes lathe or sa¥ 
bench. I. Gordon, Claremont, Minn. 


Ine wbator and canton lamp. for Houdans or C. 
anduttes. C. A. Johnson, Benton Harbor, Sich. 
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some Hints on Disinfection. 


To insure a thorough disinfection the air 
of the room to be disinfected must be 
moist. The best mode is to place hot 
bricks in a tub and pour boiling water 
over them after you have closed the room 
tight. Have stove pipe holes, key holes 
and door cracks pasted over with paper. 
Have bureau drawers, closets, trunks all 
opened, hang clothes on line in the reom, 
or spread over chairs. 

Before getting the room in steamy con- 


dition or starting the fumes of disinfec- 
tion have the room measured that you may 
know how much to use of the latter. 
Multiply heighth, length and width of 
room, divide this number by 1,000, this 
gives You the number of pounds of sul- 


phur you must use, as it requires three 
pounds of sulphur for every 1,000 cubic 
feet the room contains. 

Sulphur will do little good unless the 
air in the room is moist. Put two bricks 
in a tub. On these place the pan con- 
taining sulphur. Start it to burning as 
the steam gets heaviest, using coal oil or 
wood aleohol to start it with. Then im- 
mediately leave the room. If you burn 
the expensive sulphur candles these must 
also be started to burning in steam, else 
the burning is of no effect. Let burn 
from three hours to longer if you wish to. 

To disinfect with formaldehyde, measure 
the room as for sulphur, and for every 
1,000 cubic feet in the room use two pints 
of formaldehyde and thirteen ounces of 
commercial permanganate of potassium. 
Place a large washbowl, tin dishpan or 
galvanized tub, in the middle of the room. 
Put in first, now this you must remember 
to put in first, the permanganate. Now 
pour on the formaldehyde and immediately 
leave the room, being sure that you have 
sealed it against any getting out. Let this 
circulate through the room for three hours. 

To disinfect articles of clothing sep- 
arate from the room. ‘Take a box, wash 
boiler or trunk. On the bottom lay one 
article, say a dress or coat. Cover this 
with a towel or any wash piece of cloth. 
Sprinkle this towel or cloth with two 
tablespoonfuls of a 40 per cent formalde- 
hyde solution. Above this put in another 
article of clothing and cover with a cloth 





as before. sprinkling this cloth as you 
did the one above the first article of cloth- 
ing. Proceed in this way until the box 
is full, or all clothing to be disinfected is 
in it. Now put on a close cover and let 
them remain in this for ten hours, then 
hang out in the air and sun. If the for- 
maldehyde still leaves its scent about the 
clothes, sprinkle them with a little aqua 
ammonia.—l/da M. Sfepler. 

bed * * % * 


The Silent Influente of our Homes. 


What is the real charm of a home, that 
indescribable something which pervades it 
and throws out the spirit of good cheer, 
brotherly love and _ tolerance. It was 
Irving Bachelor who so truly said in his 
story of Silas Strong: 

“When you enter a home you begin to 
feel the heart of its owner, Something 
in the walls and furnishings; something 
in the air—is it a vibration—which dead 


things have gathered from the living? 
bids yor welcome or warns you to de- 
part. It is the true voice of the master.” 


A quaint old fashioned house where 
every one loves to go is permeated with 
an atmosphere of strength and courage 
and good cheer. Everything—books, pic- 
tures, furnishings, and the dear old china, 
bespeak the truest and best hospitality. 
Never a person enters its portals without 
eatching a glimpse of that inner life 
which is like a benediction. 

It was by no means money which made 
this home so attractive, but rare judg- 
ment, good common sense and an unlim- 
ited amount of tact and good cheer added 
to the true spirit of service or brotherly 
love. 

Down among the sandhills of North 
Carolina, overlooking a beautiful forest 
of pines, is a dear little log cabin which 
throws out an atmosphere of peace and 
rest and freedom from care to the fortun- 
ate individuals who have fled from the 
weary, strenuous life of the North. 

No costly furnishings which might be- 
come burdensome are to be found here; 
no carpets or heavy draperies, but a beau- 
tiful, resty spot permeated with sunshine 
and flowers and growing ferns and com- 
fortable couches and hammocks. The 
walls are not even papered or painted. 





| 





A dear old fireplace of natural cedar 
which cannot be duplicated throws out 
warmth and good cheer and offers a good 
place for confidences, 

No amount of wealth alone can make 
a real home and the poorest, rudest vot 
tage or room can throw out a_whole- 
some, helpful, optimistic atmosphere 
beneficial to all’ who enters its doors. 

One home, beautiful in itself, in its 
setting and in its furnishings, where an 
unlimited amount of + money has _ been 
expended, is lacking in something vital. 


There is a spirit of restlessness ever 
present pervading its innermost corners 
and crevices. Few enter its portals even 
for a brief coll without feeling in the 
way. ' 

Some one has asked: What are the 


cheery home as to its fur- 
nishings? The poet, Sidney Lamer, has 
said: “Fire and music.” Another man 
has said: “Comfortable easy chairs of 
various sizes and heights, chairs that are 
meant to be sat upon and not merely 
looked at.” This same man thinks that 
a large number of American homes are 


essentials of a 


devoid of good, substantial chairs for 
men. 

Another essential feature of a home is 
its lights. Whether they are soft and 
shaded or glaring and trying is quite 


important. 

Restful wall coverings and rugs or ear- 
pets that harmonize with other furnish- 
ings are conducive to serenity. 

As a rule our homes are true reflectors 
of their inmates.—Carrie May Ashton, 
Winnebago Co., Ill. 


* * £ & & 
Uses of White Lead. 


Sometimes an incubator will spring a 
leak after you have started it and there 
is not time to send it to town and one 
could not disturb the eggs without spoil- 
ing them. If one does not repair the 
leak at once, the eggs will ~et too much 
moisture and the chicks will grow too 
fast and will never get.out o: the shells. 

Take some white lead and stop the 
leaks with it and bind it on with strips 
of cloth. The last will harden the lead 
and there will be no more trouble. This 
is for a hot water incubator. 





Our New Double Wing 
Drop Head Cabinet 


THIS DOUBLE WING DROP HEAD 
CABINET is an entirely new patented 
feature, made exclusively for our Minne- 
sota Model “A” Sewing Machines. A place 
for everything you use—the most compact 
and attractive of all sewing machine 
cabinets. Right wing velvet lined to 
protect tools and attachments. Left wing 
partitioned to hold thread, patterns, fash- 
ion books, ete. When closed these wings 
lock automatically over the four full size 
drawers. No key required. 

The Minnesota Model ‘‘A’”’ is a machine 
with the WORKS. The head is as perfect 
apiece of mechanism as a watch and is 
guaranteed by us for twenty years. It is 
the same size as all high grade family sew- 
ing machines for which dealers and agents 
ask from $40.00 to $60.00. 

THE WOODWORK OF ALL OUR 
VARIOUS STYLES OF MODEL “A” 
SEWING MACHINES, as well as the style 
shown here,is of the very best grade of 
quarter sawed oak throughout. The stand 
of the Minnesota Model “A” is not only 
the best looking stand on the market, but 
is the easiest to keep clean and the lightest 
running. 


OUR SPECIAL SEWING MACHINE 
CATALOG is a book you must have if 
pe contemplat + buying a sewing machine. 
t shows all our various models, many of 
them in colors just as they appear; illus- 
trates the various parts, explains fully 
our twenty-year guarantee, our three 
months’ trial contract, and describes the 
uses of all the special attachments. Fill 
out this coupon carefully with your name 
and address. The very day we receive it 
we will send you a free copy of our special 
Sewing Machine Catalog. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Chicago - . Illinois 





Send us your order 
for No. 26T1102 Minne- 
sota New Model “A” 
Drop Head Automatic 
Lift Sewing Machine. 
Shipped from Dayton, 
Ohio. Weight, about 125 
pounds. 


| $18.95 


Complete Set of Attach- 
ments, 75 Cents Extra. 









Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago, Iil. 
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Our Catalog 
describes Sewing 
Machines from $8.45 
upward. Fill out the 
coupon. 
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Farm Home Talks 


ARTICLE IV. 





By MISS EDITH G. CHARLTON 


Extension Department Iowa State College 








VARIETY IN THE DAILY MEAL. 

In a previous article 1 stated that one 
objection to country life often made by 
women who live on the farm is the never- 
ending grind of hard work. It is true 
house work on the average farm is hard, 
unnecessarily so very often, but it seems 
to me that any routine work is attendea 
by more or less weariness, irksomeness 
and monotony. Even the life of the soctal 
devotee is hard. It would put me on a 
sick bed in about one month and you, my 
good farm womun, would find the round 
of social functions—pink teas, late sup- 
pers, dances, theaters and so on, not to 
mention visits to dressmakers and mill- 
iner and the petty jealousies that crop 
out among social acquaintances—a hun- 
dred times harder than cooking for thresh- 
ers or canning all the season's fruit. 

It is lack of system, a tendency to over- 
estimate strength, ability or even the bank 
account which makes work hard and irk- 
some, that brings worries and unnecessary 
cares to the worker in any walk of life. 
I have said woman's work on the average 
farm is hard. I'll admit it again, at the 
same time [ must say that much the 
hardest part of it is caused by that 
household tyrant, Appetite. There is a 
world of difference between appetite ana 
hunger. The first is hard to satisfy, re- 
quires numerous dishes and much cook- 
ing. The second finds pleasure and sat- 
isfaction in simple living, and is delighted 
with common foods palatably prepared. 


— 





Three Fourths of Woman's Work Centers at the Cook Stove 


———— 


If you will think a moment I am sure 
you will agree with me that quite three- 
fourths of the work in the farm home 
has something to do with cooking and eat- 
ing. It may not be work spent in the 
actual preparation of meals but it centers 
about food and appetite in some way. In 
no other place is there such favorable op- 
portunities for good living as in the coun- 
try. In no other place is there greater 
temptation to over-load the table, serve 
food extravagantly and be in danger of 
premature death caused by over-eating. 
Some of the best meals I have ever had 
in my life were eaten in farm homes; 
some of the most extravagantly laid tables 
were in the country and likewise some of 
the most monotonous meals that could be 
prepared I have seen on farmer's tables. 
Foods, which by the ordinary town person 
are considered luxuries, are very often 
so common in the country they seldom 
appear on the table. Or is that the rea- 
son why in so many country homes ap- 
yles, and other fresh fruits, fresh vegeta 











bles, such as lettuce, radishes, asparagus, 
spinach, and so on, are rarely seen on 
the table? 

In the average country home one of 
two mistakes is made in preparing the 
daily meals. Either the table is over- 
crowded with too many foods of the same 
class, or there is too much sameness in 
the bill of fare. On several occasions 
I have eaten dinner at farm homes where 
two kinds of meat, several kinds of pre- 
serves and pickles, and both pudding and 
pie were served at the same meal. This 
means unnecessary work for the house 
keeper, and an unnecessary expenditure 
of money and time, two very valuable 
commodities in this busy age. 

In a previous series of articles I tried 
to explain that every person requires 
every day a certain amount of proteid— 
tissue building food—a certain amount 
of starch and sugar, some fat and a defi- 



































nite amount of mineral matter and water. | 
The required amount of each class of | 
food differing according to the personal | 
needs of the individual, his work, age and | 
the climate in which he lives. When} 
more than the required amount is eaten | 
there is danger of some derangement of | 
the organs and functions of the body. 
‘These five important classes of food can | 
be obtained from the commonest mate- | 
rials and when these are simply prepared | 
they are in their most easily digested 
form. As has been previously stated, all 
kinds of lean meat, fish, eggs, milk cheese, 
beans, gluten and nuts are tissue building 
foods ana perform the same duty for the 
body. It is not necessary to serve all of 
them at the same meal, vindeed, to do 
sO may cause over-eating asd the results | 
of a diet too rich in proteid foods is very 
liable to lead to serious diseases. 

Thus it will be seen that too great a 
variety in the bill of fare is not only 


| Wagtetyl but. overtaxes. tire -digestive or- | 


| gies. 


Ih some hemes where there is an | 
abundance of all sérts of good things and 
where extravagant living has been the rule 
the *biseprife ‘makes her work extremely 

rd .by cateri& to an ‘artificial appetite 

Yivh bp of hearty eating has developeo. | 

~ IS very.easy (0 ‘see that an appetite 
like that will itét, hesitate to make a slave | 
of the housekeeper and she will find it 
monopolizing her time and energy from 
the beginning of one season until the end 
of the next, This is the woman who has 
a right to rebel at the tread mill work in| 
the country home. That is one common 
mistake made by many housekeepers, an- 
ether ‘is the sameness in the daily meals. 
and it seems to me correcting the first | 
will do very much to right the second. I 
would have more thought given to the} 
preparation. of the different dishes ap- | 
pearing on the table and if necessary | 
Have fewer of them. Better cooking of 
& few dishes may be good advice to offer 
the majority of cooks. 

In many country homes in which I am 
acquainted there is remarkably little | 
change in tic bill of fare from day to day. | 
Every midday the family sits down to a| 
dinner of meant. potatoes, bread, pie and 
pudding and possibly another vegetable 
or some cooked fruit. But every day the 
potatoes are prepared in the same way 
and the meat is always the same indif- 
ferently cooked beef or pork. More than 
one farmer's wife has told me it is use- 
less for her to try new recipes because 
“the men folks don’t like new dishes.” I 
don’t want to increase the labors of the 
already overburdened farmer’s wife but 
I do know that a change of work is al- 
most as good as a vacation. It is still 
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and varnishes 
at one operation 


Aeme Quality Varno-Lae gives 
new beauty, new life, new use- 
fulness to old furniture and 
woodwork. It reproduces any 
costly wood effect, with a hard, 
varnish surface, all in one oper- 
ation. Dries quickly. Doesn’t 
show brush marks. 


QUALITY 


Paints and Finishes 


include a kind for every purpose 
—honest, dependable quality— 
a paint, enamel, stain or varnish, 
specially suited to each surface. 


The Acme Quality Guide Book 


tells what kind and how much 
to use and how it should be 
applied in every case. Illustrated 
in colors, Write for free copy. 


Ask your dealer for Acme Quality 
Paints and Finishes. 
If he doesn't have 
them, write to 
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mixing, stirring and baking even to sub- 


stitute a new recipe for an often-tried 
old one, but the new gives variety and 
yssibly more zest to the monotonous task 
of cooking and the unfamiliar dish when 
it appears on the table ought to sharpen 
the appetite and make eating something 
than mere habit. 


more 
THE TIME-HONORED POTATO. 
It is wasting time, energy and good 
material to serve potatoes, rice, beans ana 


corn—all starchy fooas—at the same 
It would be wiser to select only 
one of these, say potatoes, and departing 
from the usual method of sending them 
to the table “plain boiled” try some new 
way of preparing them. That would 
make them appear not only as an old 
friend but also a new acquaintance, so 
satisfying to eye and appetite there would 
be no desire for the rice, corn and other 
side dishes. 

So familar are we with the potato, so 
accustomed to it in fact that if we do 
not see it on our plate at every dinner 
there is something lacking in the meal. 
jut how comparatively few people at- 
tempt more than three or four ways of 
preparing it! And worse still, very many 
times those three or four methods are 
unpalatable in results. 

It was a surprise to some women at- 
tenung a recent Farmers’ Institute at 
which the potato was being discussed to 
learn that more than seventeen different 
recipes for preparing them had been men- 
tioned in the discussion. Generally the 
variety stops at boiled, baked and fried 
and in dozens of homes all of these meth- 
ods might be called habitual failures. 
There is nothing much more palatable 
than a baked »otato if—. There are three 
‘ifs’ in this case and each one is im- 
portant enough to spoil the meal. Can 
you imagine a greater cause for trouble 
with the cook than a heavy, watery, un- 
derdone, cold baked potato’ These three 
“ifs” which determine the success of the 
baked potato really cover the directions 
for preparing it. First, if the potato 
is baked quickly in a hot oven, second, if 


mei. 


the skin is broken as soon as it is soft 
to allow the steam to escape, and third, if 
the potato is eaten at once, it will be 


found deliivous, wholesome and palatable. 
If served with a bit of butter and a piece 
of properly broiled steak and a cup of 
carefully made coffee it will be sufficiently 
satisfying for an entire meal. But -the 
potato which has been baked without 
heeding these “ifs” will need a full dozen 
side dishes, sauces and so on to make it 
go down and then it will lay like a stone 
in the stomach until the temper is sullied 
and the day spoiled for more people than 
the person who ate it. 

Then the ordinary mashed potato, what 
disagreements rightfully belong to its ac- 
mount! Mashed potatoes should be 
feathery in their lightness, creamy white. 
no hint of sogginess and of a delicious 
flavor. To attain this degree of perfec- 
tion they must have care in the prepara- 
tion. They are first washed, pared thinly 











and soaked for a few minutes in 
water. Then they must be 

boiling water, eum to cover, 
bo iling gently until tender. 


cold 
put on in 
and kept 
Just before 


draining add a little salt. Drain, then re- 
turn the saucepan to the fire for a few 
momen and leave uncovered until the 

eam has escaped. If they are to be 


mashed this should be done while they are 
very hot, a bit of butter and a little pep- 

per added. also a half cup of milk to a 
dozen potatoes. Beat thoroughly with a| 


large spoon or wire whisk until light and | 
feathery then pile in dish and send to the 
table piping hot. 


Potatoes must be put 


Baked Potatces Piping Hot. 





KEEN KUTTER 


Lawn Mowers 


Size for size, Keen Kutter Lawn Mowers run several 
“push pounds” easier than other mowers. That’s worth 
considering. It means operating energy saved and longer 
life for the mower—because a light-running machine 
doesn’t wear out as fast as one that runs hard. 
Keen Kutter Lawn Mowers embrace every 
known improvement. Castings are strong 
and clean. Blades are finest crucible 
steel, oil tempered. Bearings run 



























on hardened steel 
balls and reduce fric- 
tion to practically noth- 

ing. Bed knife is firmly 
screwed to bed plate and in- 
stantly adjusted by the turn 
of ascrewdriver. Handle of 
fine white maple with steel 
braces. Altogether the Keen 
Kutter Lawn Mower is the most perfect im- 
plement made for the care of a lawn. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


“ The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten” 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc., 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 
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ETHER you live in the city or country, you'll find no .22 calibre repeating rifle like the 
“in Model 1897. 








or the pad pa a is a_perfect companion for the vacation of outing trip. It's light, takes down 
and packs i in a small the ammunition is - g-y e -—s can u with .22 shorts 
for target and is coule capable of handling .22 long or long-rifle cartridges washout change 





hanism. 
a the farm the rifle is a necessity. The short cartridge is sufficient for sparrows, squirrels and 


small game; and the long-rifle cartridge makes the MZar/zn Model “97 a distinctive weapon for 
geese, foxes, hawks, etc. up to 200 ya 

The *Z-r/in Book" of 136 pages, with handsome art cover, is jam fall of up-to-date 
information for all gun- overs and gives full description of all “a repeaters. It's 


FREE for 3 stamps postag 
The Marlin Prearms G, 


6 . Willow St., 


FeO navs FREE TRIA 


prepaid to y 4 gee ed in vr United States without a cent 










New Haven, Conn. 











We will ship you a 
“RANGER" BICYCLE 
on approval, freight 


deposit in advance, and 




















\ Oillow ten da from the day you receive it. ft it doés not suit you in 
every way and yt not mp rey: o more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get 
ae else — — gr # for any reason whatever you do not tokeep it, 


i. . and you will es be out one cent, sient 

LOW FACTORY | PRICES * fcratlower pricos thon anyother howe: We 

Puncture. Proof tin Ba terra set at ices ne 10 isher the than cheap 
d 


hoes nis0 reliabl 
NED : inesch town odel shistrict to YY an 1 a , iiete 
1910 ** Ranger” Bicycle furnishedby us. You wil be 
a lk.. low prices and the liberal propositions and s offer we will 
le going to rT town. Write at once for our special offer. 
ron tires from anyone at any price until youreceive ourcatalogue 
beralterms. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under 
ne oe our prices. Orders the day received, 
Cae ee — —S. in trade by our Chicago retail stores will 
ptive bargain list mailed free. 


TIRES, COASTER B BRAKE Siege Serre 


| BO NOT WAIT but write toda ty~ 2 our Large Catalogue beautifully fl) 
ig matter and usefi ormation. It only costs a postal to get ing. Write it now, 


IMIEAD CYCLE GO. DepiSi34, CHICAGO, ILL. 








































It is worth money to you to know that Succcessful Farming wif? admit none 
but reliable seed advertisers to its columns. You know you will get « square 


[deal if you buy from Successful Farming advertisers 
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on in boiling water in order to rupture, dents with an excellent foundation, and 
the wall of the starch grain and to cook |to the girl, whose mother must earn a 
the starch thoroughly. Cold or hot water| living away from home, such schooling 
make dark-colored soggy potatoes and un-|is a boon, not to be despised, yet the 


|girl who shares the duties and pleasures 


less they are kept boiling gently until 
|}of home life with mother, is gaining a 


quite tender the result will be the same. 


There are many other ways in which; most excellent experience. 
the potato may be served among which | The progressive housewife is continu- 


creamed potatoes may be mentioned. lally learning new and better ways of 
(‘reamed Potatoes.—Wash, peel and cut| doing her work; utilizing the many con- 


} 


in dice of uniform size 2 cups raw pota-' veniences that lighten and make more | 
ives. Cook in boiling water until tender,| pleasant the things to be done in our 
adding salt just before draining. Drain,| homes; and with the aid of these, there 
return uncovered to fire to dry off, then|is still plenty of work to be done. 
add 1 cup ‘white sauce. Cold boiled po-| Some of these contrivances help us to | 
intoes may be used, cut in dice and re-'do much better work, and our children, 
heat in milk. lusually see the advantage of such helps 
White Sauce.—Two tablespoons butter,| more quickly than their elders, for many 
” tablespoons flour, 1-2 teaspoon salt, 1-S|of us are prone to favor the old way of 


doing things. De we not sometimes feel 
that it will be difficult to make a change, 
although we know the new way to be best, 
and so fail to give due consideration to 


ileaspoon pepper, 1 cup milk, 4 cup 
grated cheese, 1 tablespoon parsley. Melt 
butter, add flour and seasoning and when 
blended pour on milk gradually, stirriog 


constantly until boiling, add cheese and/the adytantages that may accrue to us 
chopped parsley last. and our children, from the use of help- 

Potato salad with Boiled Dressing-— | ful inventions, as the washing machine, 
Three cups cold boiled potatoes, + table-} fireless cooker, food chopper, and so on, 


to say nothing of our good old friend, the 
sewing machine, a product of a mind of 


spoons oil, 2 tablespoons chopped parsley, 
2 tablespoons vinegar, 1 tablespoon onion, | 


14 teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon pepper, 2| “that other day? 
hard cooked eggs. Blend carefully and| Often, we would find the change from 
allow to stand on ice for one-half bhour.| old to new, far easier and more gatisfac- 


jtory than we think it could be, and to 


chopped 
ithe daughters of today, who favor the 


(‘ombine with boiled dressing, 
whites and grated yolks. 


Boiled Dressing.—One teaspoon sait, 1| latest and best way, these new devices 
teaspoon mustard, 14% tablespoon sugar,| possess an interest which lends itself to 
few grains cayenne, % tablespoon flour,| the work in hand. 

2 eggs, 2 tablespoons melted butter, %| The present generation of girls and 


cup milk, 4% cup vinegar, 4 cup cream.|boys are rapidly learning that their real 
Mix dry ingredients, add egg yolks, butter! need in practical life is to know how to 
and milk. Add vinegar very gradually|do things: that “Imagination is the foun- 
and cook over boiling water until mix-| dation of progress, but the superstructure 
lis built of solid stuff, like pure grit and 





| 
| 
| 
| 


ture thickens. Strain and cool. 

Potato Noup.— Three medium-sized po-| hard work.” 
tatoes, 1 quart milk, 2 slices onion, 3 rhis very fact has brought down to us | 
iblespoons butter, 2 tablespoons flour, | from former generations, the most use- 


1‘) teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon celery salt,| ful inventions; these, with the improve- 
4 teaspoon pepper, a few grains cay-|ments and devices of our present times, 


enne, 1 tablespoon chopped parsley, 2 egg| enable us to do the same amount of work 


whites. Cook potatoes until soft in boil-|in far less time, and to make domestic 
ing water Drain and mash, or rub|/ science a thing of greater value to the 
through a sieve. Secald milk with onion, | girls of our homes; if we would have 
remove onion and add mashed potatoes to!them consider housekeeping and home- 
milk. Add seasonings and butter and if| making as necessary accomplishments, we 
necessary thicken with nour diluted with | must prove it so. 

cold water. Cook until boiling, strain In the beginning, let the little folks 
and add chopped parsley Beat 2 egg|take a hand in the tasks of the home, 
whites with salt and pepper, and add.| when they come to mother with their 


Add cooked peas that have been seasoned 
and serve | tablespoon to each service of| mend and direct every effort. 

soup. May we not select their playthings 
Potato Apples.—Two cuns hot mashed | with a desire to increase their regard and 
potatoes, 2 tablespoons butter, 1-3 cup | love for home life?—Mrs. H. F. Grin- 
grated cheese, 1-2 teaspoon salt, a few | stead. 
xrains cayenne, a little grated nutmeg, 2} 
tablespoons thick cream, yolks of 2 eggs } 
Mix ingredients in order given and heat 
thoroughly. Shape as small apples, roll 


7 * * * > 
To Dry-Clean, 
folded away in tissue paper 


Carefully 
box ready for use are two 


and laid in a 


in flour, egg, and crumbs. Fry in deep] waists that I cleaned. One is an all 
fat and drain on brown paper. Insert] woo! challice with silk strips, a kind of 
a clove at both stem and blossom end golden brown and has pipings of green 
of each “apple.” silk, the other a kind of novelty mohair, 

In another article the preparation of|a grey blue with blue silk embroidered 
vegetables and meats, especially the] dots. It is trimmed in ruffles of blue 
cheaper cuts, and left-overs, will be dis-| ribbon. 


cussed, 1 took these waists one at a time and 
washed them in gasoline. For an article 
of this size a laree dish-nan or small 


tub may be used. Have enough gasoline 


* 7 * 7 > 
Domestic Science Outside of Schools. 
The fact that domestic science should 


be taught in our public schools is gen-| to cover the article entirely, else it will 
erally admitted, because a majority of|spot or streak. Use Ivory soap, rub- 
the women of our land are at some time| bing the garment with it and sousing up 
in their lives, at the head of a home, but| and down just as in water. The dirt 
fo so many of those w hose children need will every bit fall out, When clean, 
most, the training along domestic lines,| rinse in clean gasoline without soap, 
the school where cooking, sewing or|han- garment on the line to thorough|y 


Always do this work in 
never near @ 


dry and air. 


housekeeping in general is taught, is out 
open air if possible, and 


of the question; for as a rule, they are 





not in reach of such a school. It is ours| fre. If the garment is very dirty, warm- 
not to question why just now but to give|ing the gasoline may facilitate matters, 
the children of our homes, the knowledge |and it may be warmed by setting your 
that will enable them to manage a home| pan of gasoline in a pan of very hot 
of their own in the best way. With such| water but never on any account take 
on aim, we must teach them to perform|the gasoline near the stove. I cleaned 


my little daughter's spring coat also, a 


But 
licht grey wool, with collar and cuffs of 


home duties both quickly and well 
how can we best do this? 


The wise, intelligent mother can, with| bright red. It cleaned beautifully. The 
patience and love, accomplish far more|colors never run when cleaned in this 
along the line of teaching home affairs to | way. 
her daughters, than the average school: Rub olive oil or vaseline well into the 
because, in the home there are the real| hands after such work, as the gasoline 
needs which every practical housewife | removes all oil from the cuticle-—Sephie 
must meet. Baker. Henry Co., Mo. 


> * ” > - 
Boost for Successful Farming. 


various 
its stu- 


Domestic science, as taught in 
however, should endow 





schools, 





first desire to help, and determine to com- | 





LET ME TEACH YOU 
MUSIC sy MAIL 


Imagine yourself entertaining com- 
dany in about a month from now & 
with beautiful music. You can do it & 
easily in your spare time through 
Prof. Rice's System of Musica! In 
struction BY MAIL. Anyone who bas 
the least taste for music can learn notes, tunes 
chords, accompaniments and the laws of har 
mony in s short . 

YOUR FIRST LESSON FREE 
Ifyou will sit down right now and drop mea 
postal card, I will send you FREE OF ALL COST 
complete particulars about this wonderful music 
course including Primer Lesson. More than 
40,000 testimonials from satisfied and delighted 

upils now on file are the best proof ible that 
i‘ maxe a musician out of inybody BY M 
is course teaches you how tu 
p! piano, © . guitar and how to develop 
your voice rite me today for all the facts 
and mention your jostrument. Address 


THE G. S. RICE MUSIC CO., 
308 Kimball Hail, Chicage, Il! 


Rugs Carpets Curtains Blankets 


rom the Mili 
We Pay Freight 


‘ That you can save money by 
rugs, carpets, blankets and ey. 
tains from the mill is a certains, 
You can buy the well know, 
REGAL U6s, reversibie 
ali-wool finish, many patterns 
for the remarkably iow price of 
68.75. E 
ART R 






























Jus 
think! Fine quality of Lace Cu 
tains, per pair, 45c and up, 

Write forour new iliustrated cas. 
logue— No. 12, showing latest styles 
and designs in actual colors, sen} 
free. You'll be surprised at the 
amount of money you can save, 

UNITED BILLS MPG, co, 
23444 2462 Jasper Street, Phil, 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. 























Beautifuland at 
Sizes and Prices | tractive pattern 
9x 4ft. 63.6 | Made in all col 
9x7 ft. 4.00] Ors. Easily kep 
6x9 ft 4.50 clean and war 
~ “ ¥ ranted to wear 
9x 104 ft. 5.00 | woven in one 
9x 12ft. 5.50 | piece. Both sides 
9 x 15 ft. 6.60 | «an be used. Sold 

} direct at one profit. 


Money refanded if not satisfactory. 
New Catalogue showing goodsin actual colors sent free. 


Oriental importing Co., 963 Bourse Bldg., Phil, 











ELEGANT THIN MODEL <1 WATCH 





stem set. fitted with 7 ruby jeweled lever 
2U years; with long gola placed chain for Ladies or vest chain for Geom 


$3.95 










IF YOU SEE IT YOU WILL ry Se. Let us send it without expense to 
ination at 












you C.0. D. express ebarges paid by us, your pr 
<icoen8 © pen tah 0 fangite end cual te copensanseto cay Ge Ct 
Guished watch psy the exoress arent $3.96 and itis yours. Mention if you 
wast LADIES.’ MEN’ 


or * Gise 
pow cheater 


—_—_-_— 


™.C.F R, Eig, 226 








Bystrom Light 


Convenient as city gas orelectrici 
safer, cheaper. Burns %% air, 4 


and brighter. 
gasoline. One 
gallon runs 400C. P. light 44 hours, for 4 cent au 


hour. Endorsed by insurance companies. oot 
Jet tells how to get light free. Agents wanied. 
Bystrom Gas Lamp Co., Dept. H DEFIANCE, O. 


CANNING OUTFITS 


Can your own fruits aod 
with a STAHL 
CANNING OUTFIT. Best 
and cheapest; alisizes, folly 
—— thousands used. 
‘@ start you with every: 




















thing omen for = com- 
plete canning factory on the 

farm, Catalogue Free. Agefits wanted. 
¥. 8. STAHL BPG. CO., Box 882-4, Quincy, Ill. 


b Watch, Ring GIVEN 


AND CHAi 
FOR SELLING SOUVENIR POST CARDS 
A genuine American movement Watch, Dee taful 
designed case, fully Warranted timekeeper, #'>: *P*”* 
ling Set or Plain Ring, given for selling 20 packett 
high grade art Post Cards at 10c 2 packet. \\,, 
Easy to sell. When sold send us Sen: 
the $2.00 and we will positively 
send Watch, Ring and Chain. 
HOME SUPPLYCO., Dept. 10, CHICAGO. 


























Poppies. Gold or Silver background + mboesed 
Garland Supply Co.,76 Dp Wabash ave.t bicage. 
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At Housecleaning Time. 

The very mention of housecleaning in- 
gires most men with awe, and well it 

. as managed in some homes. By 
careful planning and previous prepara- 
tion, however, much of the confusion 
and annoyance can be avoided. 

Don't neglect the meals. The con- 
fusion and extra work and discomfort 
alone are extremely trying, but if proper 
food ix neglected, how can we expect to 


ss through the ordeal with tempers 
gorufied’ Many things can be cooked 
before hand and many others can be 
prenared im a very short time. Fancy f[ 
dishes should be omitted or anything 
that takes much time in preparation, 


hut good nutritious food is a necessity 
at any time. 

It is always best to 
weather is mild enough to have doors 
and windows open without danger of 
taking cold, to let the sunshine and pure 
air do their part in purifying every 
nook and corner. 

But to proceed to the actual work of 
tearing up and cleaning. When you 
want to take up a carpet, take out the 
tacks and remove all light articles the 
day before. ‘Then in the morning the men 
can move the heavy furniture, carry out 
the carpet and clean it without losing 
much time, 


wait until the 


Use ammonia in the water to clean 
windows, woodwork, ete. One-haif cup 
to a bucket of water is about right. 


Too much ammonia will hurt the paint. 

To dust wall paper, pin a clean cloth 
over the broom and sweep walls and 
ceiling. If the paper is badly soiled, 
rub with bread dough, about half 
baked, or use wall paper cleaner that 


can be bought at the stores. But this 
will not remove fly specks or grease 
spots. 

When a room is clean and the floor 
dry, s»read down the carpet paper, fold 
carpet in’ four thicknesses, lay in a 
corner and unfold and your paper will 


stay in place nicely. 
If troubled with moths in carpet, 
sprinkle a little borax around the room 


before laying the carpet. 
If soot has been spilled on carpet, 
over the spot with salt and sweep off 


in au hour or two. Repeat till all soot 
is removed. Kerosene spots can be re- 
moved in the same way with buckwheat 
flour. 

For moths in 
use benzine freely. 
evaporates, 

To polish furniture use equal parts 
of linseed oil, turpentine and vinegar. 
Put in a bottle and shake till thorough- 
ly mixed, then apply with a soft cloth. 

In replacing the furniture in a room 
arrange it differently if possible and 
see how pleasing the change is. Monotony 
is tiresome. Make your rooms look 
diferent in some way. Try and have 
something new for each room, even if it 
is only a ten cent picture or something 
that has been used in another room.— 
Lydia C. Harwood, Livingston Co., Iii. 


upholstered furniture 
It kills them and soon 


* . * * . 
Household Hints. 

_ If you are without scales for weigh- 
ing small quantities, it is well to re- 
member that an ordinary cupful of flour 
weigl:s four ounces, so that four cupfuls 
of flour make a pound. It does not take 
quite this much sugar for a pound. as 
Sugar is heavier. 

To. fumigate a sick room sprinkle a 
spoonful of brown coffee upon a_ fire 
shovel on which a handful of live coals 
have been placed, and immediately the 
sick room will be filled with a pleasant 
odor which cannot be anything but re- 
freshirig to the invalid. 

To can rhubarb. Cut the rhubarb 

when it is growing and tender. Wash 
it thoroughly and pare; cut in pieces 
about an inch long. Pack in sterilized 
jar. Fill the jars with cold water, and 
let stand ten minutes. Drain off the 
water and fill again, with fresh cold 
water, then seal. This is delicious and 
cannot be told from fresh rhubarb. 
_In cooking spinach never add water. 
Cook in a double boiler and cover close- 
ly. The moisture on the leaves and the 
nice of the vegetable will form enough 
quid to prevent scorching.—Mre. May 
Pp Marshall Co., il, 


cratner, 












Haste and Waste 


Stop and think for a moment the 
next time you are about to buy soda 
crackers. 










Instead of hastily buying soda 
crackers that go to waste because 
broken, soiled or soggy, buy 










Uneeda 





Biscuit 
in separate five-cent packages. Soda 
crackers in large packages soon be- 
come broken, stale and unpalatable. 
On the other hand, Uneeda Biscuit 
in handy, moisture proof packages 


are always fresh, clean, crisp and 
whole—not one wasted. 


(Never Sold in Bulk) 



















NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 




















: CONCRETE A 168-Page Book 

_ CONSTRUCTION 

: HOME 
FARM 







That Tells All About Concrete 
After reading this instructive book any 
farmer can make and use concrete in 


many useful ways. It contains 168 pages, 
and is filled with plans and specifications and photo- 
gtaphs of farm structures that may be built of concrete. 


This book—“*Concrete Construction About the Home 
and on the Farm’*—is free to farmers. Write for it today, 


ATLAS eirrecoae®MENT 


ATLAS is the standard American brand of cement. 
It is made of genuine Portland Cement rock. It 
contains no furnace slag. There is only one quality of 
Atlas manufactured—the best that can be made and 
the same for everybody. 4,500,000 barrels of Atlas 
were ordered by the U.S. Government for the 
Panama Canal. 
Ask your dealer for ATLAS. 
supply you, write to 
The ATLAS Portland CEMENT Co, 
Dept. 123 30 Broad St., New York 


Daily ProductiveCapacity over 50,000 
Barrels. The largest in the 
world. 
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The Country Schoolhouse. 


During the winter we suggested that 
the school directors and patrons should 


stand out by the corner of the wind- 
swept schoolhouse during a blizzard so 
as to impress the need of trees upon 
their minds. Did anyone do it? Did 
nyone plant trees around the school- 
house last spring? 

It seems incredible that anyone who, 
believes in shelter for the barn-yard 


should be indifferent as to sheltering the 
little country school-yard. Yet out in| 
the prairie states there are more school- 
houses without a bit of shelter than there| 





Influence of Cigarettes on the Youths 
of America. 

Cigarettes are sometimes spoken of 

as “nails.” They are nails. Every one 

smoked is a nail in the smoker's coffin. 


Nothing is more deadly to the youth of 
today than those little paper covered de- 
mons called cigarettes, 

A serpent will give warning before it 
strikes, but the demon nicotine works 
silently but surely. le undermines his 
| vietim’s strength, mind, heart and soul. 
When he gets through there is but a 
physical and moral wreck on the rock 


of destruction. 








are with good groves of evergreen| Where does that sallow skin, that mud- 
about them. |dled brain, those shattered nerves come 
The intelligence, or rather the interest} from but from the deadly poison con- 

in education, of a community is shown) tained in cigarettes. 
by the country schools. There are some! Cigarettes are the most deadly enemy 
neat well-kept buildings surrounded by| mankind has to combat with. Men use 
a clean, shaded yard, and there are those! alcohol, Chinamen use opium, but the 
LL ALLA AL ALLL LL AOA ALA AIL AAA AIS 
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\ child ts more easily influenced by early syrroundings than many suppos¢ 


that are mere shacks on a bare spot of 
ground. 

A child is more influenced by 
surroundings than many suppose. 


Re 
dis- 


taste for school may come from ; dis- | 
too | 
It takes) 


tasteful surrounding, a close, stuffy, 
hot and too cold, school-room. 
a little hero to tramp through a storm 
over country roads, and sit in 
with freezing feet and roasting head.| 
It would be 


future farmer—if he could find the| 
school-yard a haven of calm from the 
storm. Ie would see how a few trees 
keep out the wind and snow and how 


cosy a sheltered spot may be in winter. 

What is everybody's business is no- 
body’s business. That’s why those things 
are neglected. If one person would set 
out with a determination to have trees| 
around the school-yard, others would fall 
in line and the thing 
Will some of our readers be the ones to 
make the start? 

* 7 - . = 
Look Out for Germs. 

Every prudent housewife will be busl- 
ly engaged at this season of the year in 
hunting out the lurking places of germs 
of all sorts. <A thorough search should 
be made of the entire premises. From 
cellar to garret. a close Inspection should 
be made of every possible hiding place for} 
germs. Sinks should be well cleansed, 
wood-boxes emptied, carpets taken up 
and well beaten and scoured, beds fur- 
nished with new straw. watts covered 
with new paper (free from arsenic), cel- 
lars cleared and whitewashed, cisterns 
thoroughly cleansed and disinfected, ete. 
In the general house-cleaning do not for- 
get the closets and clothes-presses, 


The back door-yard should also receive 
attention. If any garbage has accumu- 
lated, have it carted away at once, to- 


gether with all the rotten chips, moldy| 
bark, and other debris from the wood pile. 
Examine the cess-pool. If necessary dis- 
infect it with chloride of lime, or cop- 
peras water. If necessary, 
one made, and take care to see that it 
is well ventilated. Do not stop the search 


within ten rods of the dwelling-house if| 


possible to prosecute it so far. The barn- 
vard should be well cleared if this has 
not been already done, and should be kept 
clean during the warm months.—E£. Rua- 


sell. 


a roou |} 


a lesson to every boy—the| 


would be done.| 


have a new) 


a and youths of America use a far 
a deadly poison, nicotine. 

| A chemist recently took the tobacco 
used in a common cigarette and soaked 


it in six teaspoonfuls of water and then 
injected it under the skin of a cat. The 
cat went into convulsions and died with- 
| in fifteen minutes. A single drop of nico- 
tine has been known to kill a bloodhound 
in seven minutes. 

Look through our insane asylums and 
you will find that the most pitiable cases 
of insanity are caused by cigarettes. In 
Chicago some of the largest mercantile 
| hous: Save this rule: “No cigarettes can 
be smc':c@ by our employees.”” Why? Be- 
ca sadens their brain, ruins their 
morai.. ~.d destroys the ability to concep- 
| trate their minds, which is the secret of 
all success in life. 


The superintendent of the Lindell 
Street railway of St. Louis says: “A 
man who smokes cigarettes is as dan- 


front of a moter as a man 
who drinks. [lis nerves are apt to give 
way at any moment. Lf.1T find a car run- 
ning badly, I immediately begin to in- 
vestigate to find if the man gmékes cig- 
arettes. Nine times out of ten he does. 
When he does he gets the ‘time-check’ 
for good.” 

Cigarettes are to the youth of America 


rerous on the 


|what opium is to the Chinese. As such 
they should be put down. Why does 
Tnele Sam allow his boys to smoke cig- 


arettes? 

The Spaniards have smoked cigarettes 
for generations and what they have 
come to. Spain. w ho once Was one of 
the greatest nations on the globe. has Tost 
almost all her sea power, and is a weak- 
ling among nations. Cigarette smokers, 
beware. America beware, lest thee fall 
as did thy brother in Spain !—Raymond 
Dunn. 


| 
! 


see 
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I think Successful Farming is the best 
farm paper I know of and I take several. 
—E. M. Noel, Colo. 


* * * * * 


Successful Farming has been a_ wel- 
leome visitor at our house’ for several 
years.—Emil Poirot, Siour Co., Neb. 
Sees 6 6 
We take Sue 


jit a very useful paper 


and find 
Ala, 


Farming 
Ona Thomas, 


oss fi] 


insure for your house, 
barn or yard a conven- 
ient and constant sup- 
ply of pure, frosh 


water at comparative 

ly small expense. 

The fact that thou- 

sands are in success{u] 
ration after years 
constant service. is 

strong proof of thcir 


wearing qualities. 
We make many differ. 
ent styles and sizes a 
pump for every purpose. Avoid cheap imita- 
tions. See that the name “Goulds” is cast on 
the pump. It guarantees reliability. Let us 
send you our handsomely illustrated book— 


“Water Supply for the Home” 


It covers completely the subject of fresh water 
supply for all purposes and how best to obtain 
it. It fully explains the difference between 
pumps and the adaptability of con type to 
varying conditions. If you will explain your 
situation, we will tell you what is it to do 
in your case. 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO, 
No. 97 W. Fall St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 











The COCA-COLA CO. Atlanta. Ga, ¥. 







We will send you this 
beautiful Calendar on 
receipt of 2cfor postage 
This is the picture of the 
girl--on the calendar she is 
lithographed incolors. In 


the meantime, whenever 


(Cea think o 


Delicious — Wholesome 
Thirst-Quenching 
ScE 





















Our Free Booklet 
In sending the Calendar we will en- 
close our interesting booklet ““The 
Truth About Coca-Cola."* Tells all 
about Coca-Cola--what it is andwhy 
it is so delicious, wholesome and 
beneficial, It gives analyses made 
by scientists and chemists from coast 
to coast, proving its purity and whole- 
someness. Your name and address on 
on a postal will bring you the book- 
Jet by itself. 











BOOK ON CANARIES 


On reqnest we will send you FREE our 
i nteresting book which telis how canaries 
are carefully selected ande> = rtiy train- 
ed for months in Germany w whistle in 
exact imitation of flute, violin, and silver 
bells; how to out-trill our most famous 
operatic stars and to sing from early moru 
until the lights are extinguished. 

Cur dook tells how we ship them to any 
part of the United States, Canada and 
Mexico and also contains our wonderfu! 
offer to send one of these canaries to ans 
one on two weeks’ trial. This is av offer 
that no other dealer bas ever made. Book 
also tells how to care for and breed caua- 
ries for profit. Write for it to-day. 
CUGLEY & MULLEN, 1268 MARKET ST., PHILA. 

The Largest Pet Shop in the World, 






























Makes and burns its own gas. Costs 2c. per 
week. Gives 500 candle power light and 


casts no shadow. No dirt grease. nor 
odor. Unequalled for Homes,Stores. Hotels, 
Churches, Public Halls, etc. Over 200 styles. 


Every lamp warranted. Agents wanted 
Write for catalog. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
201 E. 5th St., Canton, 0. 


ON aIN eT 


WE POSITIVELT 
GIVE TO om 


watch. ring and chain. 
Dale Watch Company. Dent. 60 Chicag? 


STRAINER SPOON. Rapid 
seller. catalog free. 
8S to 5 a day. a7 
Mfg. Co., Dept 9, Bath, Y 
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$5.00 Free. 

To the person finding the word 
“pail’’ the largest number of times 
advertisements in this issue of 
guccessful Farming we will give 
5.00 in cash, The word “mail’’ in 
ibis article, in any of the reading 
patter, or in one of Successful Farm- 







use, ing’s OWN advertisements does not 

a count. It must only be counted when 
D : 

resh fund in advertisements of Success- 


ful Farming’s advertisers. 
Write us saying you found the 
word “mail’’ on page five so many 





ars times, On page six so many times, and 
heir gs on. The only condition is that 

you send with your list the names of 
ffer. any advertisers in this issue to whom 
Ping you have written for catalogues or 
t on poklets or of whom you _ have 
ts bought goods. You can feel perfect- 


ly safe in answering any advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming or in 


~s buying goods from any of our adver- 
1 tisers because Successful Farming 
our stands strictly by the guarantee made 
ae on page two. 

0 If you are interested in any of the 


articles advertised, you can find no 
better or more responsible source of 
information on these subjects than 
the catalogues, booklets and circular 
matter issued by these advertisers. 
Counts from more than one mem- 
ber of the same family can not be 
recognized in trying for the prize. 
Only one member of a household will 


be entitled to a count. 

In the event of a tie the prize will 
be divided equally between those 
having correct counts. 

—— 
7 
—— 
~ 


List must be mailed to us by April 
20th. 

* * - * . 
Onions. 

Onions can be successfully grown on 
almost any soil that is quite rich, but 
they will do best on a piece of ground 
that is naturally moist, if such a piece 
of ground is in your garden it should be 
planted to onions. 

It is best to manure the ground the 
previous autumn with finely rotted ma- 
nure; wood ashes makes an excellent fer- 
tilizer for onions, and if some is added to 
the manure it will be all the better. 
Fresh manure applied in the spring has 
a tendency to cause the bulbs to be soft, 
and for this reason should be avoided. 
The ground should be cleared of all: weeds, 
sticks or rubbish before the manure is 
EE our applied. As early in the spring as the 
anetes soil can be worked in fine, loose condition 
99 the ground should be plowed, the soil 
: made fine and level with a rake. Sow the 
- morn seed in straight rows fifteen inches apart 
and one-half inch deep, firming the soil 
a and well over the seed to insure good germina- 
derful tion. 








fier As soon as the rows can be plainly seen 
Lo commence to stir the soil and when the 
é plants are about two inches high thin 
rannL A. out to stand four inches apart in the rows. 





4 A wheel hoe is au excellent implement 
for cultivating onions or in fact for any 
IT] garden crop. 

Cultivate frequently and pull all of the 





c. per weeds between the plants but be careful 

+— not to disturb the roots of the plants or 

otels, to cut into the bulbs when they begin to 
ayeen. form. 

If the crop is for very early use it is 

better to plant onion sets instead of the 

n, 0. seed. To hurry the crop to maturity use 

— some quick-acting fertilizer like hen ma- 

iG nhure, or nitrate of soda. If nitrate is 

VELY used it should be applied along the rows 

—_ or sown broadcast and lightly raked in. 

ro This is a very quick-acting fertilizer and 

park. care must be taken not to apply it too 

thick; about one-fourth pound of nitrate 

to one hundred square feet of bed is none 

too thin. When the tops are of good size 

-ago and the bulbs well along in size the tops 


should be broken over by lightly stepping 
on them or running a light roller over 
them. ,This will encourage the forming 
of solid, well-ripened onions. 
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This great ‘‘Treasure State” hasas itschief 
treasure, some of the finest irrigated valleys 
and dry farming lands in the West. 


The Yellowstone Valley and its tributaries, the Tongue, Rosebud, 
Bighorn, Clark's Fork, Shields Rivers and Big Timber Creek, have 
thousands of acres of irrigated land for 
sale at low prices. Huntley and Lower 
gq The Northern Pacific Yellowstone Government Reclamation pro- 

















extends intoor through jects, and numerous private projects, will 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, reclaim more than 100,000 acres in this 
North Dakota, Montana, region. The Shields River Line of the 
Idaho, Washington, Ore- Northern Pacific just completed opens up 
gon. New rich territory a rich section, particularly attractive. 





7 dup by exten- The Gallatin Valley, the “granary” of Montana, 
rg ere oe with the adjacent Madison and Jefferson Valleys, 
a oo building. The form a great grain producing area from which 
Homeseeker’s Chance! Europe derives food, 


The Bitter Root and the Clark's Fork Valleys are 
noted for their luscious fruit and the fertile 
Flathead country is a garden spot. 

Don't delay too long—write tonight for information about the great ‘Treasure State,” 
and the very lowone-way fares effective March istto April 15th, with stop-over privilege 


The Scenic Highway Through The Land of Fortune Thy 
OND 


Northern Pacific Railway &/_}2 


L. J. Bricker, General Immigration Agent, 
Dept. 167, St. Paul, Minn. 


A.M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul 


Try This Adjustable Wagon Bed 
FOR 30 DAYS AT OUR RISK 


































It gives you 8 Wagons In One—for the price 
of one good bed. By simple adjustments yOu (Sstiesheusheeieetseeed cm 
have grain boxes of two capacities—hay rack, , : 
corn husking rack, potato rack, wood or { 
barrel rack, flat rack, hog and stock rack, 


Twenty Advantages 


1. Complete set of boxes and racks in one. 

2. Capacity 20% larger than ordinary wagons. 
3. Carries more grain but lighter than tank wagons. 
4. Saves constantly changing boxes and racks. 


5. Sea iis In One Season 
6. Adjustments so simple a boy can e " e 
7. Fee ang running gear. Write For C atalog. 


8. Requires shed room for only one wagon. 
9. Saves repair bills on six or seven boxes or racks. 
10. Strongly built of steel and seasoned wood. 
11. Will last a lifetime. 
12. Guaranteed one year against defects. 
13. All parts can be replaced by your blacksmith. 
14. So handy one man can often do the work of two. 
15. Saves high pitching and lifting. 
16. Will pag for itself in the grain it eaves. 
17. Easily taken apart and cleaned. 
18. Neat in appearance—not heavy and clumsy. 
19. Cut Under permits shorter turns than other wagons. 
20. End gate can be used as scoop board or dumper. 
Here's the most durable, most convenient, and only 
practical adjustable wagon bed ever made. It will AS 


save you time, work and money. Write at once for 
— 


catalog describing the Mills Wagon Bed, and telling 
how you can use it 80 days at our risk. 

If you read the advertisement of a new piece of farm machinery in Success- 

ful Farming write to the manufacturer and get the details. He is reliable cr 





























Flat bottom rack, sides attached, ha 

standards in place. Sides and stan 

ards both can be removed, leaving 
fiat rack for drawing baled hay, 
crates, ete. 




























GOSHEN, INDIANA 
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THE MUTSCHLER COMPANY, 
he couldn’t advertise in Successful Farming. 
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. will supply its readers 
Successful Farming iin’ pertect ‘ntting. 
searn allowing patterns from exclusive Paris designs— 
at the uniform price of ten cents each, For ladies up- 
per garments give bust mensure. for skirtand under 
garments waist measure. For misses and children give 
ageand size. All patterns are guaranteed a perfect 
figure 























No. 3165—Ladies’ Tunic skirt, 5 sizes 22-30. 
No. 3179—Ladies’ Bishop and two seam dress sleeves, 
6 sizes 32-42. 
. 3210—Ladies’ Dress in Sem!-Princess style. 6 sizes 


. 3167—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist, 6 sizes 32-42 

. 3161—-Ladies’ Semi-Fitting coat, 6 sizes 32-42. 

. 3163-—Ladies’ Russian Blouse, 6 siz. s 32-40 

. 3194-—Boys’ Russian Suit, 4 sizes 2- 5 years, 
207-—Ladies’ House Dress, 8 sizes 32-40. 

1 Ladies’ Circular skirt, 5 sizes 22-30. 
186—-Childs’ Dress, 4 sizes 2-8 years. 

199—Ladies’ Shirt-waist, 6 sizes 32-42. 
164—Giris’ and childs’ sack apron, 5 sizes 4-12 yrs. 
169—Ladies’ Semi-Princess dres .7 sizes 38-44, 
196—Girls’ Drees, 4 s'zes 6-12 years. 
197—Ladies’ Five-Gored Yoke shirt, 5 sizes 22-30. 
. 3186—Girils’ Sallor Sult, 4 sizes 6-12 years. 


New Transfer Embroidery Patterns 
. 10311—This towel border can be worked in solid 

embroidery lines in outline. Scallop in button.hole 
stitch. 

No, 10306—This shirt.waist will be very effective if 
daisies are worked in solid embroidery. 

No, 10206-—-Pattern for chemise or corset cover in 
French laid and eyelet work 

No. 10303—This dress front design will look well 
worked on wh te or colored linen in solid embroidery 

No. 10302-—This shirt-waist design is intended for 
French Embroidery. 

No. 10314—The flowers in this pillow can be effect- 
ively worked in different shades of purple. 


NOTICE 

Our Spring and Summer 1910 Catalogue is now ready 
for mailing and wif be sent to any address upon receipt 
of 10 cents to cover the cost of mailing. You should 
pot over look this opportunity to see over 1,000 of the 
newest designs for | adies’, Misses and Childrens’ Cloth 
ing. Its worth many times the price. Address SUC- 
CESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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To Even a Skirt. 


the absence of a skirt-maker, a 
may be quickly and accurately ev- 
in this manner: Notch a yard 
stick at the distance the skirt is de- 
sired from the floor. The skirt is ad- 
justed and its wearer stands upon the 
floor or a large raised surface and stead- 
ies the stick with one hand, while an as- 
sistant places the stick accurately, bast- 
ing at the place marked by the notch as 
she goes. Pins may be used, but the 
basting takes no longer and is sure o 
remaining in place.—Alice M. Ashton. 
* * > e * 


In 
skirt 
ened 


Read the advertising pages. 


Get quality in cotton 
dress-goods if you ex- 
pect them to last. 


Simpson -Eddystone 
Silver Grey Prints 


are calicoes that have 
been recognized for 
their high quality for 
over 65 years. Well 
woven cloth. Hand- 
some new designs. 
Intense fast color. 

If yourdealerhasn't Simp- 
son-Eddystone Prints write 
us his name. We'll help 
him supply you. 

The Eddystone Mfg.Co.,Phila.,Pa. 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 
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SE EHECIATL! 
Berries, Cannas, Chrysantheums, 
Chrysantheums, 6c each, 5 for 2c, 5c per dozen. 
Cannas, Bodders, 5c each, 6 for 25c, express 63.00 per 100 
Cannas, R. Wallace St.Canary Yellow, 8¢ each, 4 for te 
express 4 per 100 
Dablia Shamrock, Brick Red (mew) Cactus, 2c 5 for & 
Kaiser, Wilheim Yellow tipt Carmine Show, 5 for Sc 
Dahlia, extra choice assorted, 2 for 25c, express $10 per 1” 
Gladiolas, @x. choice pink, 5c each, 50c doz. America, 7 for 
60c, Shades and mixed 3c dozen. 
Pansy and Violets, al! sorts, 25c dozen, 81.00 per 100. 
Sharta Daisy and Golden Rod, 75c per dozen. 
Hardy Larkspur and Mammoth Verbena, 25c per dozen. 
Hop Vin Common or Japanese Variegated, 6c each 
per dozen. 
Calla Lillies, White, 4 for 25c. 
2 yea, field grown, all standard varieties, by 
expr’ss only 15c each. 7 
Mammoth Blackberry, 75c dozen, Himalaya Giant, 81 per dor 
Cuthbert Raspberry and Dewberry, per dozen 
Phenomenal Kaspberry and Blackberry, @1.50 dozen, 
Strawberry, Longworth, 10c dozen, 75c 100, other varie 
ties 15c and 20c dozen. 
Burbank Crimsom Rheubarb, smal! l5c, large express, %, 
62.00 per doz n. 
Grapes, American and Foreign varieties land 2 years, 
61 per doz. 

Asparagus Roots, 1 and 2 years, express 75c and 81 per 1W 
Everything fine and large except rice. Ou 
list worth many dollars to any Ay t with a eee 

vegetable seeds 4c per b> 
The Lennon Co. 265 So- Market St. , P. 0. Box 288, San Jose, (al. 


STUDY TABLE 


in Quartered 


Dahlia 





SEC THOmAL 
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FURNITURE 


Saves Over Half 


100 other hand. 
some pieces in 
our Catalog, all 


Guaranteed. 


COME-PACKT 
FURNITURE C0. 


453 Edwin St 
Ann Arbor, Nieh. 


SILK PATCHES 


CRAZY QUILTS FANCY WORK 
OFA PILLOWS HEAD RESTS 


Adapted to all kinds of crazy patchwork, Beautiful 
colors, attractive and varied designs in stripes 
plaids, figures, etc, Many different shapes. Best 
quality of goods. Most stylish designs ever offered. 
Sample package by mail, l6c.; 2 packages, 2c 
Stamps taken. 

Silk Patch Co., Dept. S. F., Williamsport, Pa. 


Beautiful Post Cards i 0 , 


Day, Birthday, 4th July, 
ink Roses 
€ guaranteed. 
HEBARD SUPPLY MOUSE. 423 Honore $t., Dept. 6, Chicage, 


Flowers, Red Roses, Pin ; ex- 
MUSIC LESSONS FREE ‘vin... 














cellent values, Silver and Gold Back- 
Write Today 


for our Booklet. It tells how to learn to play any /2 
strument; Piano.Organ, Violin.Mandolin,Guitar.et 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 31 Lakeside Bidg., Chicazo, 


Boost for Successful Farming. 
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Heart to Heart TalKs 


sc if JC. onenealll a 


Phis isn’t Sunday. What are you 


of Age Today dressed up for?’ demanded the father 
when his boy came down without his 




































work clothes on 

“I'm going to the city on the next train,” calmly replied the son. 

“No ye ain’t. Git into yer overalls and go milk the cows,” demanded the 
jrate father. 

“I'm of age today. You’ve bossed me for the last time and I leave for a 
more congenial place.” 

The parents were struck dumb with the suddenness of the declaration. 

“My boy going to leave me!” thought the stricken mother. 

“Brother going to the city—and my life will be harder!” thought the 
younger brother. 

“The rascal—to leave right at the beginning of harvest!” muttered the 
angry father to himself. “If ye go ye’ll walk to 
the station. I can’t spare the team today,” he 
said. 

Of age today—and leaving home. Why? 

He never had been treated as a son should 
have been. He was not dealt with honestly and 
squarely by his father. 

He never had been given a dollar resulting 
from the sale of “his calves and pigs.” 

He never was consulted in matters pertaining 
to farm management. 

Not receiving the consideration accorded the 
hired man, and not receiving any compensating cash or favors, Ned had 
lived with only one ambition in his secret heart—to 

Get away as soon as of age. 

That day had come and he was going. 



















































Dahlia 





| per 100 
















1 4 for te While mother was preparing the breakfast he wandered about, giving the 
po ore last affectionate pat to all the barnyard stock. 
$10 per 10 Dick, the old family horse, put his soft nose against Ned’s cheek and 
mee seemed to say, “I’m sorry you’re going.” 
00. There by the well stood the big willow where as a boy he had “skinned 
dozen the cat” on its overhanging limb—he had known happy days. 
» Gc ened And the tears came to the determined eyes at the recollections that now 
— flooded his memory. 
| . Mother knew—mother understood why he would not stay. 
i per dor She'd give her life if she could bring father and son into a more friendly 
—_ relationship—but father was austere—was “sot in his way.” 

She sobbed as though she were bidding a final farewell to a boy going to 
a te, —— had she even a trace of the patriotic spirit of sacrifice to comfort 
8 years, er. 
81 per 10 The hired man batted his eyes to keep back the tears—for he understood. 
twain peice The brothers and sisters crept away with heavy hearts. The father felt 
none a strange lump in his throat—but he would never acknowledge that he pos- 





sessed any sentiment. 

It was sad, it was sad, and 

Might all have been so different had that fine young man been made to 
feel a personal interest in the farm. 

When your boy is of age 







Half 





























er hand. Will he want to stay, or will he go? 
a log, all Will he go because you have never given him a square deal—never shown 
anteed. your love for him, never made home attractive enough to counteract the 
ele@ influence of the city? 

FREE 

-PACKT Pardoned! What a joyful bit of 
URE C0. Pardoned news to greet the innocent man who 
Sate @ has long been imprisoned. There is 
or, Mick. joy in the home—1if he be fortunate enough to have any left. 












There is once more a chance to stand before the world a free man with 
all blots washed from his good name. Pardoned! Rejoice, rejoice! 
Pardoned! (But read on.) 
Thus comes the news to Paul O. Stensland who has served less than 
four years for looting the Milwaukee Avenue 

















sTS State Bank of Chicago of which he was presi- 

a. dent, of One Million, Three Hundred Thou- 

stripe sand Dollars. You remember the famous | 

a case. One thousand, two hundred twenty de- 

| Bee positors walked the floor nights after the 

ote crash. Three were utterly ruined. One died 
from the cause, and four went insane. Yet 








in less than four years after receiving jail 
sentence for all this, Stensland is pardoned. 
In contrast: Freq Miller was sentenced to 
ten years in the pen for stealing two cases of 
beer from the Milwaukee Brewing Company. 
; Stensland goes to the prison office and gets 
his pardon, after serving under four years for stealing a big fortune; 
Miller stays in jail for ten years for stealing two cases of beer. 
. Is there any wonder that men lose respect for the law—and in the 
heat of excitement take the law into their own hands? 


















A Full Size (10c) Cake of 
JAP ROSE SOAP for 4c 
Poor soap causes most skin trouble. _It deposits as 
much as it remove:. You can see a whitish deposit 


in the lather betore it goes into your pores. 
JAP ROSE 











bubbly Be ans- — = 
parect lather is 

seem liquid. bAP ROSE 

t washes in and Wy = 
washes out. It = CV? Sok 
takes all dirt and ‘Dany eam 
perspiration Jas S Kirk & Com : 

with it but leaves 











not ss atom of A 
anything behind. After you purify your pores wi 
— ROSE Soap, body vapors can get oul. 

resh air can get in. Blemishes from irritations go. 
Rosy color from good circulation comes. 

There isn't any curing power like Nature. The 
first step toward a good complexion is to remove 
the causes of a bad one. 

Stop using injurious opaque soaps. 
Start using transparent 


JAP ROSE (6) 


goeasacconce Cut Out Coupon and Mail Today 
® James S. Kirk & Co., Chicago, III. : 


Enclosed find 4c in stamps for which please send mea full 
s:ze 10c cake uf Jap Rose Soap, postage prepaid. 
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I clipped this couponfrom Successful Farn.ing 


"s' “IMPERIAL”: 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 
AT OUR RISK 
ie, 11 it does not prove the best 
. Sea looker, cooker and baker you 
ever saw, send it back at our 
expense. 
Direct from factory to 
you at ALE PRICE. 














Has exclusive features 
noton any other range 
—such as Stone Oven Bottom, 
Odor Hood, Oven Thermometer, Ash 
Sifter, etc., etc. 

. EASY CREDIT TERMS IF WANTED 
Write to-day for FREE Catalog and prices. 
THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE CO. 


786 State St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 








ON CANARIES 


Do you know howcanaries are trained 
in Germany to reproduce the tones of a 
violin, flute and bell chimes; to out-sing 
and out-trill the world's greatest operatic 
singers; and to actually sing two notes 
at once? Our book tells about it in a 
way that is interesting as well as instruc- 
tive. It also tells how we ship these 
delightful soloists to all parts of the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, and 
explains how to care for and brecd 
canaries for profit. But what is most 
important is that the book tells of our 
wonderful offer to send one of these 
canaries to anyone on two weeks’ trial, 

Ally Write for the book to-day. Itis free and 
dee entails no obligation. 


CUGLEY & MULLEN, 1268 MARKET ST., PHILA. Lorgest Pet Shop in the World 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


’ 25 DESIGNS, ALL STEEL. 
LL Handsome — cheaper 
wood—more durable. Special 
prices to churches and ceme- 
teries. Don’t buy a fence until 
ae get our free catalogue. 
okomo Fence Machine Co., 
423 North S8t., Kokomo, Ind. 


GOLD WEDDING RING FRE 


Send for 10 packages of our beautiful 
silk and gold embossed post cards to 
distribute at 10c each. Return us the 
$1 when collected and we will send 
you by return mail this very fine 14K 
‘old filled apeee band ring, not 
e cheap kind. Address,R.F. MOSER, 
434 Household Bldg., Topeka, Kan, 


DECORATION DAY, 4th of July, Flo- 

ral, Birthday, Best Wishes, etc, All 
ST CARD different. 

PO new and latest de- 


signs, Bes* colors and value. Guaran- 
teed no trash. STAR POST CARD 00. 
187 Bo. Sth 8, PHILADELPIA. 
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Alphonse Karr wrote: 
the world which seems to me to demand respect more 


There is only one thing in 


than misfortune; it is Happiness, on account of its 
rarity, and, above all, its perishableness. 

Happiness — rarity — perishableness. These three 
words sugest great value. Maybe this is the reason all 
are seeking Happiness, because it is so rare, so perish- 
able. 

Where you find husband and wife around the eve- 
ning lamp reading from the same paper you have found 
Happiness. You hear noth‘ng of “affinities’’ on the 
side or ‘‘skeletons in the closet’’ of such a home. 

As the long years of happy co-operation in work has 
instilled in them the habit of chumming together, we 
find them reading from the same paper. 

What a blessed way to live—just as these two have 
lived. 

His interests have been her interests, and her in- 
terests have always been his. 

Shoulder to shoulder they have tramped the path 
of life up from the days »f. privation to the days of 
prosperity, each consulting with the other in every 
detail of life’s duties. 

This, and this alone, will make any family happy,— 
and we dare say, prosperous. 

Such a couple may lose their all—of this world’s 
goods—but that will not destroy their Happiness, be- 
cause the true spirit of co-operation is founded in a 
love that is imperishable. 

Happiness founded only on big farms and fine homes, 
or a large bank account is, as Mr. Karr says, rare and 
perishable. 

Too many couples have started out in life together 
with this belief uppermost—that they could buy hap- 
piness if they only had wealth enough. 

Ah, the wrecks along the way! The shattered homes 
to attest to the folly of bartering in life’s most sacred 
possession—happiness: 

It can’t be bought! It must be grown—cultivated. 
And there’s no place like around the evening lamp to 
cultivate the spirit of true love that ripens into hap- 
piness—not as a final fruitage in late years but as a 
perpetual bloom that gives perfume to the daily life 
and pleasure to all around. 

No, Happiness can not be bought. Nor can it be 
given away as a legacy. You can’t transfer it unto 
your children in your will as you can bequeath to them 
your homestead or bank account. 

The only way you can impart Happiness to others 
is to make it possible for them to cultivate it. The 
more you give of it the more you have yourself. 

And the more others learn of you how to grow it 
for themselves the better is the quality and the more 
lasting is their Happiness. 


OF HAPPINESS 





So, while these happy people can not leave their 
Happiness unto their children, they can put them ina 
way of acquiring some of their own. 

The things that made for happiness and contentment 
a generation ago will not suffice for the children of 
today. 

While this happy couple may have been content with 
long hours of hard work and few of the pleasures of 
life aside from work, that very program may be the 
thing that would drive their children away from the 
farm. 

This is an age of shorter days and lighter labors, 
with more of the things that to the past generation 
were luxuries. This is an age of travel, of reading, of 
music and art, of labor-saving contrivances in the home 
and on the farm. 

The wise parents will keep up-to-date and make the 
farm home as attractive as the city homes that their 
children are more or less familiar with. They will cul- 
tivate the home spirit, the around-the-evening-lamp 
Happiness by every @seans that will accomplish that 
most desired end. 

Above all, they will endeavor to create the co-opera- 
tive spirit in the home and in the field management 
so that the family will live and labor as a unit instead 
of a chance group of individuals. 

Happness is an effect not a cause. He who starts 
out with the idea of making it a cause acquires, if he 
gets any at all, a perishable possession, 

Let it work out from cause to effect and it comes as 
natural as the ripening of the corn after a season of 
growth aided by cultivation, sunshine and rain. 

True Happiness has many relatives that must be 
reckoned with. It is related very closely to respect, in 
fact it is born of respect. For through respect you 
learn to trust, then to love, and love ripens into Happi- 
ness as a natural consequence when husband and wife 
both respect ,trust, and love each other. 

We say “both” because we know that there is no 
lasting Happiness when only one is a faithful loving 
partner. : 

So many “little foxes spoil the vines’’ that Happiness 
is rare and perishable in general. Sometimes the re- 
‘spect is lost through becoming thoughtless and care- 
less—thoughtless in the little things that make lovers 
happy, careless in personal appearances. 

Sometimes hidden habits boldly enter into the home 
life after marriage and mar the peace and scar the 
Happiness. ; 

Before marriage each is anxious to confess that ‘‘it 
was all my fault—I was in the wrong.” After marriage 
Happiness is blighted by refusal of one or both to ac- 
knowledge having been in the wrong. 
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Hasty Judgment. 

The habit of 
sizing up people 
by the clothes 
they wear is one 
that is very pre- 
valent a-rong all 
kinds and condi- 
tions cf men, 
and is one that 
is often very un” 
justly and mis- 
takenly used. I 
once heard a 
lecturer make 
use of a quaint 
phrase that im- 
pressed me so I 
never have forgotten it. “Before reader- 
ing judgment upon a person,” he said, 
“always pause and consider what may 
be the motive behind the coat and hat.” 

Acting upon this suggestion I soon 
began to make very interesting discov- 
eries for myself along these lines. I 
found that plainly, even poorly dressed 
men and women often conceal.d a wealth 
of generosity and Nkindliness kek! 1 their 
faded and threadbare coats; and so be- 
fore allowing myself to render judgment 
concerning the people who at first im- 
pressed me so unfavorably. I began to 
lok for the motive that might have 
led up to the adoption of this seemingly 
incongruous apparel, and I rarely faile 
to find it. 

I ‘recall to mind a bright, attractive 
young girl who one winter caused a vreat 
deal of comment among her young friends 
by wearing a shabby coat and her last 
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Martha Washington 
Comfort Shoes 


You will never know what genuine 
foot comfort is until you wear Martha 
Washington Comfort Shoes. They re- 
lieve tired and aching feet and make walk- 
ing a pleasure. They fit like a glove and 

feel as easy as a stocking. No bother about 
buttons or laces—they just slip on and off at will. The elastic at 
the sides ‘‘gives” with every movement of the foot, insuring free 
action and a perfect fit. Absolute comfort guaranteed. 

Beware of imitations. Only the genuine have the name Martha 

Washington and Mayer Trade Mark stamped on the sole. Refuse 

substitutes. Your dealer will supply you; if not, write to us. 
FREE-—If you will send us the name of a dealer who 
does not handle Martha Washington Comfort Shoes, we 


will send you free, postpaid, a beautiful picture of Martha 
Washington, size 15x20. 


We also make Honorbilt Sh Lea e 
Shoes, Yerma Cushion Shoes and Special Mert? 
ry oes. 


F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


























years hat. They could not understand 
why Bernice should lay herself liable to 
criticism and censure by wearing su h 
disreputable garments. I ascertained by 
chance that she had denied herself the 
luxury of a new coat that she might help 
her brother through his last year at col- 
lege, and that she was glorying in the 
sacrifice. 

Children often hear their parents crit- 
icizing this sort of people who are often 
braving public ridicule for some cher- 
ished scheme or purpose that they do 
not care to divulge; and these children 
get to judging their own little companions 
in the same manner. In many cases the 
child who is wearing some odd, old fash- 
ioned garment is the victim of circum- 
stances entirely beyond its own control 
and for that reason should be spared un- 
favorable comment. 

“IT shouldn’t think your mother would 
make you wear such an old-fashioned 
sack; my mother wouldn’t let me wear 
it.’ a little girl thoughtlessly remarked 
to one of her school mates. The ‘hild 
addressed flushed painfully. She did not 
want to tell her little friend that both 
her mother and herself had needed new 
outside garments that winter, and that 
as one of them must go without the lot 
naturally fell to the child. She was a loyal 
little thing, however, and insisted that 
she wear the old sack from choice be- 
cause she liked it. A bystander knew the 
truth of the matter and instantly ment- 
ally endowed that child with the quali- 
ities that make heroes. 

The shabby out-of-date garment is oft- 
en but an outward evidence of some 
crisis in the life of an individual which 
renders the wearing of it necessary. If 
the manners behind these outward trap- 
pings are kind and courteous children 
should be taught to forbare co’ment up- 
on the clothes however shabby or out 
of style they may be. True _ politeness 
taught in this way to children becomes 
a fixed principle in after years. And 
whenever you meet a man or a woman 
who checks any outspoken comment upon 
any little eccentricities in another per- 
son’s make-up, you may be quite sure 
that this man or woman was taught this 
charitable spirit in childhood, and that 
the “motive behind the coat and hat” 
had been one of the maxims that a 
thoughtful mother had incubated.—Helen 
Richardson. 





* = * = * 

The little paper, Successful Farming, 
is all wool and a yard wide and full 
measure too. The best papef that comes 
to me.—Z. S. Johnson, Polk Co., Iowa. 









GALLOWAY Sco%sss00 A. 


on from $60 to $300 by buying your gasoline engine of 2 to 22-horse-power from \ 



















areal engine factory. Save dealer, jobber and catalogue house profit. No such offer 

as I make on the class of engine I sell has ever been made before in all Gasoline Engine 
history. Here is the secret and reason: I turn them out all alike by the thousands in my 
enormous modern factory, equipped with automatic machinery. I sell them direct to you 
for less money than some factories can make them at actual shop cost. 

All you pay me for is actual raw material, labor and one small profit (and I buy my 
material in enormous quantities). 

Anybody can afford and might just as well have a high grade engine when he 
can get in on a wholesale deal of this kind. I’m doing something that never was 
done before. Think of it! A price to you that is lower than dealers and 

can buy similar engines for, in carload lots, for spot cash. 

An engine that is made so good in the factory that I will send 
f out anywhere in the U. S. without an expert to any inexperienced 


users, on 30 days’ free trial, to test against any engine made of ; Ga 2 , 
Beihcindge.” Soll your poorec heree nd buy © QW et Galloway’s 
«7 Biggest and Best 
FREE “icue BOOK 


S-H.-P. Only $119.50 
o” Write today for my beautiful new 50-page Engine Book in four 
cvlors, nothing like it ever printed before, ful: of valuable information, 
showing how I make them and ‘how you can make more money with a 
gasoline engine on the farm. Write me— 









— ee 
Wm. Galloway, Pres., Wm. Galioway Co. 
195 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 
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An Automobile 


for the Farmer 


Simple in Construction. Easy to operate. Runabouts, Surreys (with detachable rear seat) and 
Touring Cars. Solid or Pneumatic Tires. 8725 to $1500. Write for Catalogue. 


VICTOR AUTOMOBILE MFG. CO., 
900 Boyle Ave., St. Louis, Missouri 


BALL Rubber Boots or Shoes Free 


There was an error in the page advertisement of the Mishawaka Woolen 
Mfg. Co. inthe March issue of Successful Farming. They make Ball Band 


NOT MADE rubber foot wear. 





T° the person who discovers this mistake in their page advertisement in the 
BYA March issue of Successful Farming and cvlls it to the attention of the ' 
Mishawaka Woolen Mfg, Co., Mishawaka, Ind, with the best letter telling 
TRUST why farmers should buy their goods, we will give a pair of Ball Band rubber 
foot wearfree, You are justas likely to win as anybody andif you do, you 
can pick out any pair of rubber foot wear that this concern makes, boots, rub- 
BAND bers. overshoes or anythingelse. Send the bill to Successful Farming and we 
will pay for it. Look up your March issue right away and write the letter. 
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Footsteps on the Stairs. 

Once we listened, gladly listened, 

For it lightened all our cares, 
Just to hear the childish patter 

Of their footsteps on the stairs. 
But no more their gladsome voices 

Wakes sweet music in the air— 
Stilled the pattering little feet 

For they've climbed the golden stair! 


Lest the little ones be straying 
Guide them with the tenderest 
For today they may be with us 
And tomorrow—God knows where! 
E. V. Benedict. 
Ss @.8@ 6 8 
Pictures for Decoration. 


that “the home is 


care, 


Some one has said 
a corporation whose preferred stock is 
contented children.” It is the sculpture’s 
work room to shape the destiny of men 
and women. That this is true no one 
will dispute. 

There is a factor that contributes to 
the development of the mind of the chil- 








Coming and Going 


dren and that is in the care taken in 
the selection of the pictures that adorn 
the room of the child or the rooms of 
the home. 

It is possible nowadays to get copies 
of the world’s masterpieces for a few 











cents and no mother is excusable who 
has none of such pictures in her home. 


It is not always necessary to have these 
pictures framed. A good way to handle 
them is to cut off the white margin and 
paste them neatly on a tinted cardboard 
mat. They can be hung with cord or 
ribbon on the wall. These make excep- 
tionally interesting pictures for the bed- 
room or sitting room, and are much pre- 
ferable to the cheap work of art in which 
too many of our mothers indulge. 

The pictures selected for the girl’s 
room may be different from that of the 
boy. <A good selection for the girl’s room 
would be “The Song of the Lark,” or 
pictures of a similar nature. What boy 
would not look with pleasure, day after 
day, at Hofmann’s “The Christ’—a mar- 
velous boy face—without being uplifted 
by it? Then there is “The Horse Fair,” 
by Rosa Bonheur. Hang pictures like 
this where the children’s eyes can rest 
upon them the first thing when they 
awake in the morning ard the last thing 
before they close them at night. 

Those of us who have made a study of 
the subject of the impression made upon 
the youthful mind by pictures recognize 
the importance of care in the selection 
of pictures that will aid in the develop- 
ment of the young mind. 

Let us not forget that in trying to 
make the home a contented one that bare 
walls are not to be desired and that 
tawdry decoration of cheap pictures 
should not be sought. 

We believe in going a sten further and 
letting the boy or girl have a room fixed 
up in a way to their liking, which, if 
directed with a few suggestions, makes 
the room their very own and may con- 
tain such things that have a wonderful 
influence on the children’s minds. Who* 
have not been amused and at the same 
time interested in the helpfulness seen 
in the original decoration of a boy’s or 





girl’s room? Such decorations will sug- 


gest in no small measure the teinperg. 
ment of the child and much may by 
learned of his or her temperament and 
qualities. Let us then remember tha 
in hanging pictures for the home hay 
the best of subjects—pictures with true 
merit in them.—Ruth Forest. 
- 2? 2 ae 


Value of a Hobby. 

Farmers as a _rule anticipate little 

vleasure for themselves or their families 
during the summer months. It is their 
busy season. Yet much of the pleasure 
of farm life is to be obtained at this 
time only, and may be enjoyed if we 
but knew to be ready for it. 
_ There is much pleasure in a hobby, as 
the angler or sportsman will affirm: but 
infinitely more when it is one in which 
the entire family may indulge. 

Take up some subject which strikes 
your fancy, and resolve to familiarize 
yourself with it. It may native 
plants,—or even restricted to the weeds 
of your farm. Birds form a subject of 
intense fascination coupled with much 
of economic value in farm life; the wild 
animals of the place, their habits and 
uses teem with enjoyment and profit: 
then there are the butterflies, bees, and 
bugs; the traits of domestic animals: 
amateur photography, and a host more, 
_The idea is to get out into the fresh 
air; to rest; to compute with some new 
forms. All work is not elevating, even 
though it fill the purse. But with the 
every day diversion, life will be raised 
above the plane of drudgery, and even 
the hours which were once unalloyed 
toil will be gilded with the high lights 
reflected from the hobby in which the 
entire family are interested.—Bessie L, 


Putnam. 


* * *¢ *& & 
Don't neglect that renewal. You can't 


afford to miss a copy of Successful Farm- 
ing. 





Free to You 


Strong, Hardy One- 
Year-Old Plants 








interested in this wonderful offer. We 


VERY PERSON in America who loves 
splendid collection of five of the most 


flowers will be 
have secured a 
beautiful roses 
offered the public. They are not cheap, common varieties. 


but the choicest and most famous roses; are well rooted, strong 


and healthy bushes. Just think, we will give you this entire 
collection of five choice ever-blooming roses free. Not one 
bush, but the whole five. The roses. which are carefully 
packed and sent prepaid are as follows: 


Bride—A fine, pure white cut flower rose. very double. 
Buds are of very large size, carried high and erect; unsur- 
passed for purity and whiteness. 

Bridesmaid—Like above. but a lovely shade of clear pink, 
Thousands of this variety are grown every year for out 
flowers, and it is also very desirable for summer bedding 
out doors. 

Grussanteplitz—One of the brightest roses grown. When 
first opened it is a dark rich crimson, quickly changing to 

a bright scarlet: continually flowers, good sized, fragrant. : 
Hallowe’en—A beautiful new variety resem ling the meteor in 
sh pe, but the flowers are of dark crimsou. color, distinctly, 
striped with pure white. . | 
Cri Rambil The most popular rose in existence, Filow+ 
ers are produced in large trusses of Pyramida: form and of the 
brightest crimson color. The blooms remain on the bushes a 
great length of time without losing their brightness, 


OUR OFFER 


If vou will send us only two one-year subscribers to Successful 
Farming at 25¢ each we will sead you this entire collection of 
five beautiful rose plants, all sent prepaid to your address. 

Or, if you will send us 50c for your own renewal for three years 
to Successful Farming, we wi)! send you the rose bushes. 

Or, if you prefer to send us one new three-year subscription 
at 50c the roses are yours. 





This is the time of the year when every one wants roses to set 
out in their gardens. This is a rare opportunity to get five 
strong, hardv plants, that will grow and with proper care 
bloom this year. for just a little effort on your part, Send in 
your order right away and we will get your roses to you at 
once. 


Successful Farmin 
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twine question. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF TH 


MAJORITY OF FARMERS BE 
YOUR GUIDE IN BUYING TWINE 


HE time has come to order your binder twine for the 1910 harvest. Twine dealers are placing 
orders for their season’s stock. ‘The mills are running. Now is the time for you to decide the 
It is something that requires careful consideration. 
vest will depend on the uninterrupted work of your binder, for no binder can work well if you use a 
cheap grade of binder twine. 
It is our aim to have every farmer who uses IH C twine go through the 1910 harvest season 
without a break in the field. We have much more at stake than merely selling twine. 
and ours are the same. 
We know that the raw materials from which I H C twines are spun have the quantity and quality 
of fibre that insure greater strength than is found in any other twine. 
running—do not tangle in the twine box—work well in the knotter, insuring perfect binding and 
perfect tying. They insure your being able to work your binder through the entire harvest season with 
greatest speed and economy and are therefore practical profit insurance. 
Those who buy cheap twine will certainly have trouble—delays due to tangles, knots and breaks 


The success of your har- 


Your interests 


They are evenly spun—smooth 


¢ will mean the loss of valuable time—and every delay at harvest time will cut down your profits. 


only interested in results. 


results. 


made can. 


Manila, 650 feet. 
twine, write direct to 











There is a sure way to avoid this. 
The verdict of the majority of the farmers of this country is a safe guide. 
weight with you than the statement of any twine manufacturer. 
problems confronting them that you have. 


International Harvester Co 


(Incorporated) 


i lay 


WL 


They have no axe to grind. They do not sell twine. 


undreds of thousands of binders. 


Let the experience of the past be your guide in purchasing your twine. 


Their decision should have more 


These farmers know. They have the same 


They are 


I H C Brand of Sisal—Standard Sisal 
Manila or Pure Manila 


Are the twines. used by the majority of the farmers of thiscountry. They have been proved to give the best 
Eighty-five to 90 per cent of the farmers use Sisal. 
without kinking or tangling in the twine box—insuring perfect binding and perfect tying. 
really high grade Manila twines such as bear the I H C trade-mark. 
Your interests and ours are identical on this twine proposition. 
We are vitally interested in the successful operation of 
operation depends our success—and we know they cannot operate successfully with poor twine. 
For this reason we have given the twine problem careful study. When we say ‘‘Stick to Sisal or 
high grade Manila bearing the I H C trade-mark’’—we do so because we know them to be the highest stand- 
ard of excellence in binder twine. 
But we don’t ask you todo as we say. We want you to be the judge. But your judgment to be right should be based on 
facts—not on the statement of any twine man. And the fact is—that the majority of the farmers of this country use I HC twine. 


Sisal or Standard (which is made from pure Sisal) comes 500 feet to the pound; high grade Manila, 600 feet to the pound; Pure 
See your local I H C dealer at once and let him know how much you will need. If you want more facts on binder 


It is smooth running and works at steady tension 


Its only equal is the 


We have more at stake than selling twine. 


On their successful 
No binder 


mpany of America Chicago US A 








A Word from Louisiana. 

Have always liked Successful Farming 
but think the two last issues superla- 
tively good. As to Uncle Ernest’s talks, 
though they are short they are to the 
point. When we consider the burden of 
tax laid on the farmers of United States 
to pay for court expenses, care of pris- 
oners, prosecution of criminals, including 
murderers, it seems to me this question of 
license or regulation, or prohibition and 
law enforcement are questions of vital 
interest to farmers and suburban people. 
It is my candid opinion that it can be 
conclusively proven that taxes are higher 
and criminals far more numerous in 
counties or states where liquor is freely 
sold in licensed saloons than in dry coun- 
ties and prohibition states. 

I know the cry is raised prohibition 
don’t prohibit. We may ask why? First, 
the liquor dealers from saloon keepers 
to the brewers and distillers are a lawless 
set. If prohibition law has in some meas- 
ure failed to do all its friends hoped for it, 
in the hands of its enemies, what does 
it prove? To my mind the shameless 
lawlessness of the organized liquor men, 
who violate the plain laws in prohibition 
territory, then with bribe in hand and 
threat to defeat faithful officers at next 
election they too often escape too easily, or 
altogether. Then they spend thousands of 
dollars to publish to the world that pro- 





hibition don’t prohibit. The truth is, it 
does prohibit far too effectually to suit 
the liquor men. Regulation fails to regu- 
late in most instances for the same 
reason: that is, the lawless character of 
the liquor men. 

The stronghold of the liquor traffic is 
the national internal revenue law, which 
makes it a national question requiring na- 
tional legislation to supplement the state 
legislation. Oh, the revenue, some say. 
When it costs $2,500,000.000 direct and 
$1,500,000,000 indirectly in costs, losses 
and taxes to care for the fruits of the 
traffic it seems to me it is time for the 
great American people to shake off this 
awful incumbent. If the farm papers and 
labor papers, together with the many clean 
home papers, would fearlessly discuss this 
great question on its merits'and with an 
earnestness equal to its importance we 
would soon overthrow this awful national 
curse. Yes, you would stir up opposition, 
but you would do untold good if all the 
clean papers would join in a common cause 
and give only a few pages of their papers 
to truthful presentation of the merits of 
state and nation wide prohibition.—James 
H. Frye, Tangipahoa Co., La. 

* *¢ ¢ ¢ & 


Helpful Hints. 


If, before putting away your wash 
boiler, you will wipe it out with a cloth 





wet with kerosene, there will be no dan- 
ger of rust or injured clothes. 

Half a cupful of gasoline put in the 
boiler of water (when the water is cold, 
to avoid all chance of accident) will 
prove a great help in whitening clothes. 

Mother used to say, stir your starch 
occasionally to prevent the forming of a 
thick scum.” But somtimes. I. forgot; 
so now I cover the starch closely and find 
it in perfect condition even though it 
sometimes stands a long while. 

A gallon pail, containing a quart or 
so of kerosene stuck full of corn cobs, 
is a safe, economical and always ready 
fire starter. One cob will start even a 
contrary fire, easily. : 

Add a little baking powder to your pie 
crust and to your sour milk-and-soda bak- 
ing to swell the grains of flour and see 
how much lighter your culinary efforts 
will prove. s 

Smooth gravy will always result if the 
flour and grease are thoroughly blended 
then cold milk, or milk and water, stirred 
in as the whole is set over the fire.— 
Mrs. Fred Nisewanger, Monona Co., Iowa. 

* 


Organization among farmers means bet- 
ter farm’g, for many heads are better 
than one. It means better business, for 
if anything is-cfear in modern business 
life it is that the man who stands alone is 
at a disadvantage.—Gifford Pinchot. 
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The Lion’s Mouth Department. 

Way back in history, before the day 
of free speech, in the days when rulers 
were the whole thing and the ople were 
but puppets, a wise ruler established a 
strange custom in the ancient city of 
Vienna. Desiring to give the common 
people a voice in the government he had 
a hole made in the wall near the palace 
which was carved to resembel a lion's 
head—and this onening was called The 
Lion’s Mouth. Anyone could come and 
deposit in this Lion’s Mouth any letter 
of complaint, praise, or criticism of the 
government and the Ruler gave it re- 
spectful consideration. It was good for 





the people, and it was good for the 
government. 

We want to use this old tradition for! 
the good of our readers and for the good 
of Successful Farming. Our subscribers 
have a right to the very we can 
do in making a farm paper. We have 
a desire to give you the very best, and 
hence we invite one and all to offer such 
complaint, criticism, praise you see 
fit. 

The Lion’s Mouth Department of Suc- 
cessful Farming wants you to have a 
hand in making Successful Farming the 
best farm paper in the world. You have 
been taking Successful Farming long 
enough to know what you would do to 
improve the paper if you were publish- 
ing it. You know whether there are any 
other papers you like better, and you 
know why you like them better. You are 
therefore capable of helping us to make 
Successful Farming measure up to your 
ideal in farm journalism. Hence we in- 
vite you to deposit in the Lion's Mouth 
of Successful Farming your honest opin- 
ion without fear of anything. . 

We don’t ask you to do this for noth- 
ing. It will take some of your valuable 
time and some of your deepest thought 
and we are willing to pay for it. This 
Department is not permanent. So don’t 
think you can get in some other time just 
as well. Replies are not for publication. 

To the person who, in our judgment, 
sends the best answers to these questions 
we will give a credit check of $25. This 
check is to apply on the purchase price 
of any article or articles advertised in 
Successful Farming. For instance, sup- 
pose you want a farm implement. If 
you win first place in the Lion’s Mouth 
contest, you will get the implement $25 
cheaper by using our credit check. Or 
if you wish to buy different things that 
cost less than $25 you can use the credit 
check to apply on the purchase as you 
see fit. 

For second prize we-will give. you a 
credit check for $10; for third prize a 
credit check for $5, and for the next 
ten best letters credit checks for $1 each. 
In case you do not see advertised in 
Successful Farming anything you care 
to buy we will reward the winners with 
eash instead of credit checks. 

All answers must be written with ink 
on one side of paper only and must be 
in-our hands not later than May 15, next. 
Violations of these rules will exclude 
you from any chance to win prizes. Be 
brief and to the point in replies. You 
may answer any or all of these questions 
or make any other suggestion you think 
of. 

1. What farm paper, if any, do you 
like better than Successful Farming and 


best 


as 





why? 

2. What department or regular 
ture of the papers you receive do 
like best? 

3. Do you prefer brief. practical, com- 
plete articles, or chopped paragraph farm 
and hints? 

4. Do you like the special articles, 
such as “Power of the Farmer” series? 

5. What article in this issue do you 
like best? Why? 

6. Do you like 
why not? 

7. Do you 
promptly when it expires? 
not? 

8. Do you think our policy of ex- 
cluding from our advertising columns all 
medical, liquor, tobacco, cigar, mining 
stock, and other questionable advertising 
is correct. 

9. Do you like to see “boosts” for 
particular advertisers in the reading mat- 
ter or do you prefer to have us exclude 
all references to particular advertisers 
from the reading matter? Which plan 
gives you the most faith in the paper? 
Which plan gives you the most faith in 
the advertiser? 

10. Do you buy of an advertiser in 
Successful Farming because we guaran- 
tee their honesty in preference to buying 
of advertisers in some other paper? 

. « « . * 


Definitions of a Home. 

The place where one treated 
and gruntbles most. 

That place’ where 
bills are sent, 

Where wt ‘keep 
temper, criticisms 

To some a place 
wash. 

God's kindergarten where souls 
trained for humanity in Heaven. 

Simply two words, viz., love 
mother. 

A loving 
clean bed. 

A man’s rest—a women’s joy—a child’s 
paradise. 

Home is love’s bank, and our account 
is never overdrawn. 

70d’s thought—childhood’s refuge— 
maindenhood's dream—woman’s heaven— 
man’s inspiration. 

Home is God, father, mother, babies, 
love, education and eatables. 

Bright and cheerful place, 
wife, kiss at the door. 

Home is where mother is, be it humble 
or great. 

Home is what we make it—either 
Heaven or Hell, father, zaother, brothers. 
sisters, plenty to eat, wear and share. 

Home is result of learning to bear and 
forbear. 


you 


notes 


our stories? If not 
renew your subscription 
If not, why 


best 
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the heart is and 


everything but our 
and advice. 
to eat, 


sleep and 


are 
and 


wife, a good table and a 


pleasant 


* *- *+ * * 


Home Hints. 


Place the syrup pitcher, jelly glass, or 
other article bothered by ants in a saucer 
or shallow pan of water. Ants cannot 
get across the water. 

When a small piece is chipped out of 
the bottom of a lamp chimney and espe- 
cially a large reading or student’s lamp, 
one hates to entirely discard the chimney, 
and sometimes it is difficult to readily 
supply a duplicate. Obtain a supply of 
gummed paper labels and you can readily 
and effectively mend all chimneys thus 
broken.—C. D. Clements. : 





——— 


Judge of our 
Roofing 


OUR 0 e When you see 

* PAROID on 
your building, if you are not satisfied 
tell us and we will send you a check 
for the full cost of the roofing and the 
cost of laying it. Back of it all, if any 
BIRD NEPONSET PRODUCT ever 
fails because of defective manufacture 
we will replace it. If a broader 
guarantee than this could be made we 
would make it, 


AROITD is sold by proof not promises. Let 
us show you a PAROID Roof—near you— 
that has been on for years, that has stood 

all kinds of weather. Judge by the roof itself. 
Judge by what the owner says. 

Roof your buildings with PAROID, 
PROSLATE or NEPONSET RED ROPE 
ROOFING according to the nature of the 
structure, then give your verdict. 

If you aro not convinced that BIRD NEPON- 
SET ROOFINGS are the most sightly, sub- 
stantial, smooth laying roofings, say so and get 
your money back. If you find, years after, 
that exposure to the weather brings out some 
defect in manufacture, say so, and we will re- 
place any such article. 

We make the offer because our experience 
has taught us how to make a roofing that will 
look right at the start and wear righttotheend. 

You are as safe in buying BIRD NEPONSET 
PRODUCTS as we are safe in making this ex- 
traordinary offer. Everything connected with 
BIRD NEPONSET PRODUOTS we make our- 
sclves—the felt, the saturation, the coating, 
and even the rustproof cap and nails. 


Are You Building or Repairing ? 

Our Building Counsel Department, erper!- 
enced in the construction of every kind of 
building, is placed at your disposal. Write us 
particulars of any work you have in hand. 
Our suggestions or advice are offered free of 
charge. It may save you many dollars. 

If your dealer does not carry BI 
NEPONSET PRODUCTS write us. 


F. W. BIRD & SON 























For dark red or chocolate loam, level or rolling 


PRAIRIE FARM LANDS 


all tilable, good water, schools, churches, fine climate 
near town, on railroad, plenty rain, lowest prices, iD 
northwest Okiaboma, cash or terms. Write 


The McLendon Land Co., Desk 4, Avard, Woods County, Obie 
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gome Handy Toois for the Garden. 

On light, dry, sandy soils a roller is of 
prime importance especially if the season 
js somewhat advanced. On wet, heavy, 
clay soils its use is often a serious detri- 
ment. ‘The farmer must judge by the 
condition of the soil whether or not the 
yse of the roller is advisable and also 
whether or not it should be loaded or 
lightened. Never us a roller when by 
reason of moisture or any other condi- 
tions the earth will stick to it. 

4 good roller for the garden or lawn 
be made at small expense by re- 
moving the wheel from a wheelbarrow 
and substituting a cylinder. An equally 
good roller may be made in a similar 
manner from a handcart. These have the 
advantage over any other styles inasmuch 
as they are light enough to be used on 
the heaviest soils that can receive bene- 
ft from rolling and for light and dry 
soils they may be weighted to any extent 
by loading. A good substitute for a 
roller for garden purposes. may be made 
by boring a hole in the cen‘er of a plank 
of convenient size and inserting an old 
fork handle. The implement is to be 
ysed as a pounder. Two men may work 
together to advantage by inserting a 
similar handle in each end of a long 
plank and using it in a similar manner. 

One may make a garden with only one 
rake, or, in fact, without any, but he 
can work to much better advantage if 
he has an assortment of various styles 
and sizes. Sometimes he can do best 
with one and sometimes with another. 
For use in weeding the bed he needs a 
rake with a head two inches shorter than 
the distance betwen the rows. He can 
hold this steadily between the rows and 
by walking backwards can clean out 
the rows as fast as he can walk in that 
position. Some styles of garden rakes 
have straight and other styles have curved 
teeth. There is absolutely no choice so 
far as the working is concerned, but the 
straight toothed styles may be raised 
from the ground and into the hand oy 
stepping upon the head and for this rea- 
son is preferred by many. To increase 
the efficiency of the rake take a piece 
of steel two inches wide, as long as the 
head of the rake and as thin as the blade 
of a hoe and rivet it to the head of rake 
is such a manner that when the rake is 
inverted it will form a hoe. 

In many small gardens it is custom- 
ary to plant the small seeded vegetables 
crosswise of long narrow beds. When 
this method is followed the work may be 
facilitated by the use of a board eight or 
ten inches wide and of a length corre- 
sponding to the width of the bed. Nail 
a cleat lengthwise of the board from one 
end to the other. The size of the cleat 
depends upon the condition of the soil. 
If the soil is hard or. moist one inch 
square will be large enough, but if the 
soil is loose and dry two inches square 
will be none too large. Lay the board 
across the bed so that the cleat will be 
exactly where you want the first row 
and walk across the board. This will 
give you a neat little trench perfectly 
straight. Remove the board end place it 
so that the gleat shall coincide with the 
second row. Stand on the board and sow 
the first row. Continue in this manner 
until the bed is all sowed and _ then 
rake lightly and roll if rolling is needed. 

It is highly important to make all rows 
perfectly straight and also as far as pos- 
sible to make the rows both ways of the 
garden. There is no more convenient 
marker for this purpose than one which 
may be made from a hand rake, by re- 
moving all the teeth except two. Have 
the distance between these teeth the same 
as Is desired between the rows. Lay out 
the first row with a line. Then hold one 
tooth in that row. walk backward and 
With the second tooth mark the next 
tow and so on. Lay out a row at right 
angles to these and mark off the bed into 
‘Toss rows. Put your plants or seeds at 
the intersections of the rows. If it is 
desired to make a deeper and heavier 
mark for the purpose of planting, attach 


& small triangular block of wood to each 
tooth. 


may 






Savefrom$100to$50 


in Cribbing Your Grain 
OA The Facts and Figures Are 
In This FREE BOOK 


HIS book has been carefully compiled for us by the 
highest authorities on the subject. You couldn't 
buy this book atany price. It’s new and entirely 

different. You could well afford to pay 85, for it shows 
how to save hundreds. But we want tosend you a co 
with our compliments. It explains and figures out for 
a the money-making methods of handling and crib- 

ing ear or shelled corn, oats, wheat, barley, all grains 
or cotton seeds. 


On a new crib it shows how to save—$113 on a 2,600 Bushe! Crib—. 
$166 on 2 $3,072 Bushe! Crib—S566 on a 5,640 Bushel Crib, etc. 
contains the Pians and cost of 9 Different Cribs. 


All illustrated and figured so you can't go wrong. have to arrange your buildings to suit the elevator 
Different styles and sizes for all purposes. With this And because there are only one-half the working 
valuable Gift Book, that you could not buy at any parts which the ordina: complicated arra 
price, we will send you com- men need— the “Little 
pe catalog and low price on Giant” lasts. There is noth- 

© money-making, Ilabor- LITTLE GIAN T ing te get out of order. 





covin ears rhs | .~ you get our book you 
AN A y will fully understand why we 
ELEVATOR. PORTABLE have stacks of letters like the 


following: 
“I would not be without a 
Little Giant dumpat twice the 


GRAIN ELEVATOR prion, One man cenoperatote 


Iunload 40 bushels in four minutes. While unload- 


As @ progressive, business- 
like farmer, we want you to 
know the “Little Giant.” 

See the illustration below. 

No hand work there. No back-breaking scooping— 













the hardest part of husking. 

Drive yourload right on the wagon dump or jack, 
throw clutch in gear, start horse power or gasoline There is too much at stake. This book of Crib Plans 
engine, if you have one, then = rest. And the and Little Giant catalog are full of money-making 

in up to any height and the biggest load is hints. Address— 


Sirin Ender five minutes. When wagon is empty 
Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 
27 McCium Street, 4 
Bloom ' 


ing I am resting.”—John M. McDowell, Delavan, Ill. 
Write Today; don’t wait till you forget about this. 





shift clutch—wagon comes down automatically 
twice as quickly as it went up—and you drive off 
for another load. te 

Another thing: With the “Little Giant” you can cGlum 
build high cribs. That’sa big saving. Think of the lagton, tll. 
granaries along the railr is. They know. Build 
cribs that will enable you to hold for your price. 

And huskers work for less money where the “Lit 
tle Giant” is used and save from one-fourth to one 
centa bushel. Boyscan husk. They cannot scoop. 

But the “Little Giant” is not only the 
biggest money-saver, but the greatest 
labor-saver aswell. It is 
so simpleand reliable that 
a@ boy can operate it. 

You drive on the “Little 
Giant” Jack from either 
side. It’s the only one so 

lie. You have no ropes 
a muddy wheels; 
no trouble getting wagon 
adjusted, wer is at 
tached to the elevator or 
the jack. This means that 
the “Little Giant” is con- 
veniently used under all 
Sonditions—y ou ~ don’t 














































The Lowest 
Ever Made 


Eleven 








Buy direct from the biggest 
spreader factory in the world. 
—My price has made it. No such 
price as I make on this high 
grade spreader has ever been 
mele before in all manure 
spreader history. I save you 

. Here’s the secret and reason: 
You pay me only for the actual 
material and labor at cost and one 
small profit based on my enormous 
factory capacity of 30,000 spreaders a - Ow 
year. And I pay the freight right through \> 
to your station. Any farmer can afford QQ_ , 4 : : 
to have a spreader when he can get in on 8 Sizes | 
a wholesale deal like this on a Get my brand new proposition with 


— Lowest price ever made on a 
t-class spreader. My agreement 
to pay you k your money aftera 

; 12 months’ trial if it’s nota paying 

on investment. How’s that fora pro- 


ition? You know if I didn’t have the best spreader, I wouldn’t dare to make such an offer. 40,000 
Romers of America have stamped their O. K. on it. They all tried it thirty days free just like I ask you 
to try it. Getout your pencil. Dropmea postal saying, “Galloway,send your new proposition and big 
spreader book free.”” Ask about the new, complete steel gear 70 bushel spreader. - 

H. Guthberson, Gladbrook, Iowa, “‘Works fine. Spreads T. F. Stice, Oswega. Kans. Often pull it with my 
all kinds of manure better than any spreader I ever saw. small buggy team. Does good work. Have always use 
So simple, nothing to get out of repair as compared with the —— before. Galloway much the best. if going to 
other spreaders."* buy a dozen more they would all be Galloways. 


The William Galloway Company, 199 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 

















ORDER A SURE AND’ GET THIS 
HATCH BONDED BROODER AT 
INCUBATGR ACTUAL HALF 


NO WV 


When 
the season 
opened we had nearly 
50,000 incubators in our 
warehouse, ready to fill orders. 





They are all gone but a few, and to clear them out this month we make 
this offer. We will send you a brooder at actual half price if you order 4 


SURE HATCH BONDED INCUBATOR 
The Sure Hatch Incubator is guaranteed to 
Get our free catalog and read ow 


within the next few weeks. _ 

Z hatch every fertile egg 1 
binding guarantee. We allow you 60 days free trial 
every Sure Hatch Incubator we send a- ; 
$1,000,000 Surety Bond issued by the 
bankers Surety Co., of Cleveland, O. 
Write to-day and get the brooder at 
600 half price. We pay the freight. 


EE TRIALS Sure Hatch Incubator Co., Box 22 ‘Fremont, Neb. 
ln: ceteenimiae ee 
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For working close to the rows when 
the plants are small there is no tool 
better adapted than a fine tined potato 
hook with the center tine broken off. 
Straddle a row with this tool, walk back- 
wards and you will be surprised at the 
rapidinty -with which you can clean the 
row. It is easier, cheaper, quicker and 
better in every way to hoe a garden twice 
every week than once every two weeks, 
and during the early ~art of the season 
the garden should be gone over at least 
every week though not necessarily with 
the same tool. One of the best tools for 
this purpose may be made by welding an 
old flat file or simularly shaped piece 
of steel to an old hoe shank and drawing 
and grinding the end to a sharp point 
and the sides to sharp edges. With this 
tool the soil may be loosened, the row 
thinned and every weed removed without 
stooping, but some care is necessary or 
the long slender top roots of carrots, par- 
snips and similar vegetables may be cut 
off. 

In spite of all the tools that can be 
invented the gardner must do considerable 
work while on his knees. For this posi- 
tion the best all around tool is a short- 
handled hoe made from a mowing ma- 
chine section. Have the blacksmith weld 
a small rod to the point of the section, 
curve it in the form of a swan neck 
hoe shank and insert its end in a handle 
six or eight inches long. The section 
should be ground to a sharp edge and on 
the outside only. Another convenient 
tool is made by taking a small piece 
of wood resembling the back of a clothes- 
brush in size and shape and driving a few 
horse shoe nails through it. For pulling 
deep rooted weeds like the dock and 
dandelion have the blacksmith make a 
pair of tongs for the purpose with long 
straight, narrow and slightly concave 
jaws. Any of these tools if rightly made 
will do better work then anything that 
ean be bought on the iwarket. 

You will need a dibble, In fact several 
of different sizes, for transplanting. Many 
firms offer steel and steel pointed dibbles 
for sale. They will do good work but 
their weight and cost is against them. 
It is of little use to transplant into a 
soil in which a wooden dibble will not 
work satisfactorily. The best dibble is 
made by sawing off an old shovel handle 
above the iron straps and shaving the 
end to the required point. I often use 
a crutch or cane and stand upright and 
make a large number of holes before 
getting down to knee work. If the plants 
are too large for a dibble of this kind 
it is better to use a hoe or a shovel in- 
stead of a larger dibble. For trans- 
planting onions a rake head with the 
bows and handle sawed off makes a 
very convenient sort of a dibble since 
places for a dozen or more plants can 
be made at the same time. 

For transplanting, the little hoe made 
from a mowing machine section and al- 
ready described will answer better than 
any trowel that can be bought. If, 
however, you prefer to use a trowel get 
the best one you can find and have the 
blacksmith strengthen the shank. Or 
what is still better get a mason’s trowel. 
The small sized brick trowel is _ best 
for all purposes. The first cost is more 
but it will stand the racket and last 
indefinitely and so in the end it may be 
the cheaper. There ought to be a good 
transplanting fork for small work, but, 
unfortunately all the forks of this kind 
are of inferior material and workmanship 
and are nearly worthless for practical 
work. If you need one get a five tined 
potato hook cut off the outside tines 
and if necessary cut the tines to the 
right length and file them to sharp points. 
Saw off the handle*to avout one foot 
in length.—C. O. Ormsbee, Washington 
Co., Vt. ° 2 3 8 

To Make Safe Tree Swings. 

The factor of safety is a most impor- 
tant thing to consider in the construction 
of a tree swing. Broken arms and badly 
sprained backs have resulted from negli- 
gence in this regard. Rather than merely 
to tie or wrap the ropes around the limb, 
as is frequently done, it is far safer and 





better to use. hooks and eyes, as shown 
in the illustration. Hooks and eyes large 
enough for a swing using a half-inch rope 
ean be bought for a few cents at any 
hardware store. The eyes are screwed 
into the limb as deep as they will allow; 
then tie the rope ends to the hooks an 
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fasten them in the eyes. It is a good 
plan to cut the ropes the right length for 
the swing, allowing enough to allow the 
tying of large knots at the lower end, after 
passing through auger holes in the seat- 
board. Very tough pine, or a nicely- 
finished piece of hardwood is best for the 
seat. Unless it is tough, it will split 
and cause a hard fall of the one in the 
swing. Made in this way, the swing can 
be used for a long time with no fear of 
the strands wearing out or giving away, 
as would result were they tied to the 
limb. 

If the boy wants a more artistic swing, 
he can construct a rustic seat by a little 
careful work. The accompanying sketch 
gives an idea of the manner in which the 
seat is made. Selected poles, two inches 
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in diameter, eighteen inches long, well 
shaped, and of pine or oak, are the basis 
for construction. There are eight of these. 
They are bolted, four together, as shown; 
then the two pairs are fastened together 
by one-inch boards, four inches wide. 
Small bolts are best for fastening the 
boards to the poles. A wide board, or two 
boards cut to snugly fit the bottom, make 
the seat. Wire nails, driven through and 
clinched, may be used on the seat, though 
screws are preferable. 

The seat is hung by metal eyes screwed 
into each corner as shown, the ropes being 
swung from hooks and eyes on the limb. 
This swing has no front or back, operat- 
ing the same in either direction. For 
that reason it makes a splendid double 
swing. Two can get into it and by sitting 


HURST SPRAYERS 
ON FREE TRIAL 


pay out of extra profit. We pay freight 
and guarantee sprayers five years. 


Sprays anything, potatoes, truck and field 

4 rows ata time—20 acres a day. Also fine 

for tree spraying. High pressure, perfect agita- 
tion, brass valves, piunger, strainer, etc. Spra 

all solutions. Light strong and durabie. Works 

automatically as you = it 2 High, wide- 

tired wheel makes pushing easy. Horse hitch for 

aay. country. Saves labor and time and will pay 

for itself first season even on one acre. 

POWER SPRAYER shown below for 

big growers is most powerful machine made. 6 

and 100 gallon tank for one or two horses. Every 

sprayer guaranteed for 5 years and shipped on 


FREE TRIAL WITHOUT A CENT IN ADVANCE. 

Write us a letter or post card to-day telling us 
hich machine you are interested in and we’ll send 
you FREE our big catalog of 

all kinds of sprayers, VALU- 

ABLE YING CUIDE 

and special FREE OFFER to 
first in your locality thissea- 
son. Be first to write and 
save Money. WE PAY FREIGHT. 


THE H. L, HURST MANUFACTURING CO, 
2814 Worth St., CANTON, OHIO. 














Chicken Charcoal 


We will send you a free sample package— 
enough for a fair trial—and free instructive book- 
let, he Value of Charcoal in Poultry Raising,” 
if you will send us your local poultry supply 
dealer’s name 

Money-making poultrymen know the absolute 
necessity of charcoal as an absorbent to keep their 
birds in healthy condition. It regulates an uri- 
fies the bowels, absorbs the impure gases of the 
crop and gizzard—pr: vents sour conditions, which 
breed disease. /t makes the flesh sweet and tender. 
c Re-Carbonized Charcoal is 
the purest, most absorbent and best 
made—3 sizes, A, B and C, for young, 

half-grown and full grown chickens. 
Re-Carbonized—twice-burnt—selected 
wood —far superior to ordinary half 

v burnt, impure charcoal. 














back to back, swing it back and forth 
by a light touch of the foot.—Dennis H. 
Stovall, Josephine Co., Ore. 


$250,000 INVENTIUN WANTED 
Write for Our FREE BOOK ; gives list of othe 
needed inventions ;tells how to protect them 

Patent Obtained or Fee Returned. 
No charge for reportas to patentability ; send 
sketch or model. Patents advertised for sale free 
WOODARD & CHANDLE Attorney 
1231 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


AGENTS 200% PROF! 


Handy, Automatic 


HAME FASTENER 


Do away with old hame strap. 
Horse owners and teamsters 
wild about them. Fasten 
instantly with gloveson. Outwear the harness. Money back if 
not satisfactory. Write today for confidential terms to sgents- 
F. Thomas Mfg. Co., 871 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 


BOYS LOADS OF FUN FOR !I0 CTS, 


Ventriloquists’ Double Throat. 
Wonder inven:ion, fits roof of mouth. invisi- 
ble, imitates birds and animals. Used by great Wizard Hermas 
before the Crown Heads of Europea. Astoni h anc mysti’y rour 
friends. biggest thing yet, Thousands sold. Only 10¢.; 4 for 25¢.» 
2 for 50c. “Bates Music Co., Box 3] Dept. 4, Melrose, Mass. 


Paraaes FISH BITE 


BAIT makes 
Marvel Automatic Hooks land them everytime. 
Beat everybody catching fish. We offer a FREE box 
and Sample Hooks for helping tointroducethem. Write 
JAPANESE NOVELTY CO., Dept, 35, Clinton. lows. 


Interesting books for Inves 

PATENTS tors malted free. Trade-marks 
registered. c 

BEELER & ROBB, 68-70 McGill Bldg. Washington, D. 0 
Beautiful Colored Flower Post Cards | 0 c 


i2 Yourname or town greet’g In goidoneach 
$90 MONTHLY AND EXPENSES to men and wome” 































United States Art. 150 Nassau St, NewYork 
to advertise, leave samples and collect nam. 
Write atonce. SILVERTON CO.,M4, Chicese 
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facie Ernest’s Temerance Talks 





If it took twenty years for whisky to 
gind up the old man, it will take less 
than ten to finish the son who has not the 
poral courage to let it alone, for he in- 
jerited not only a depraved appetite but 
8 weakened constitution. 

We want you, my young boy readers 
of Successful Farming, to remember the 
above lines. 

Do you know that a bar room, a pool 
or billiard room is a mighty poor place 





to strike a job when a young man is out 
of work? Do you know that business 
men that want to hire do not go to such 
places to look for men they want in their 
business ? 





Listen to what one of the leading Amer- 
n lawyers said over thirty years ago 





from the coiled and poisonous worm of 
the distillery, until it empties into the 
hell of crime, dishonor and death, that it 
demoralizes everybody that touches it. I 
do not believe anybody can contemplate 
the subject without becoming prejudiced 
against this liquid crime. All we have to 
do is to think of the wrecks upon either 
bank of the stream of death—of the sui- 
cides, of the insanity, of the poverty, of 
the ignorance, of the distress, of the lit- 
tle children tugging at the faded dreses of 
weeping and despairing wives, asking for 
bread, of the men of genius it has 
wrecked; the millions struggling with 
imaginary serpents produced by this devil- 
ish thing. And when you think of the 
jails, of the almshouses, of the asylums, of 
the scaffolds upon either hand—I do not 
wonder that every thoughtful man is pre- 
judiced against the damned stuff called 
alcohel.” 

There is an old quotation, as old as the 








hibit,” or “Prohibition leads men to vio- 
late the laws by placing a restriction on 
bootlegging, blind trapping and patent 
medicine.” He argues that it is wrong to 
place restriction on the sale of liquors 
which makes the booze fighter and the 
liquor dealer break laws by having to 
sneak around dark alleys with his wares, 
or disguise himself as a druggist or find 
some sort of subterfuge for beating the 
law. How empty is such an argument. 
There is nothing in the prohibitory law 
that requires the whisky seller to become 
an outlaw. He voluntarily selects the 
business in defiance of law. He does this 
because he is by nature a law-breaker. 

Whenever he sells liquor illegally he has 
placed himself outside the pale of civil 
law. There is no foundation whatever for 
his argument. He knows he is wrong and 
seeks to hide behind an argument which 
he perverts. 
































3 before a court in which he was pleading| hills, but as true today as it ever was. It|, Beware of the argument against pro- 

ide- the cause of one who had fallen, due to|is as follows: “Lead us not into tempta-| hibition, my boy. Get on the right side 

ba the curse of strong drink : tion lest we fall.” Just note how the|°f the fence in your youth and there will 
“I believe alcohol demoralizes those who | booze seller uses this quotation to express|be no bitter regrets in the home family 

4 make it, those who sell it, and those who his sentiments in various ways. He some-|or in your own family in the years that 

= drink it. I believe from the ‘time it issues|times says, “Prohibition does not pro-jare to come.—Uncle Ernest. 
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E. UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE 

:| | DON’T BUY E ENGINES 222252022. 

ot engine, one-cy Ite weight and balk aro half that of single cylinder engine, with greater durability Coste 

} linder " " 

Lue ganues Piten. Quick vercome, mounted on any wagon. It is a combination stationary oF traction 

17 Le Oe EEND FOR CATAIDGUE, THE TEMPLE ENGINE MFG.O0., 462 Weet 15th 8t., Okicage. THIS 15 OUR FIFTY SIXTH YEAR, 
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I Am Building the Dan Patch Electric Railroad and Offer You This 
Opportunity to Make Money With Me in This Enterprise 

I WILL GIVE YOU $1000 IN 
VOTING STOCK, FREE, IN AD- 
DITION TO YOUR SMALL 


























INVESTMENT. 


time I also send you my other book called 


























D contain all the facts about the Dan Patch Electric Railroad and 
the about me, personally, then I’m willing for you to sitin the quiet of 
bem your home and pass judgment on the whole proposition. 
; (@) FARIBAULT I just want you to have these two free books that will open your 
send eyes about banks and Wall Street and investments in general; and 
e free '. 4 when you Ret these two oa Eu take my qhonees on whether 
ney you'll say ‘Savage is wrong’ or “Savage 4 and it won't 
». C. H.W. SAVAGE, Pres, o| menrago interfere with our feelings or friendship it you never invest a dollar 
— | FALLS or never write meagiin. Loffer you these two free—I want 
ame ° CMCLINTOW FALL to aoe yen bow you -, mabe your money png and eurn for you. , 
“77: ow just a minute, while I give you a few Perhaps nine ~ 
‘ [Ti OWATONNA (@) vooce of ten readers of this paper know me already, but to ‘wae. to not, I want to say that 
le by ovees 4‘ J’ve been doing a national and international business out of Minneapolis for the past 22 years. 
ER SS ony, business to Bow the _larcest of its kind in the world—made go by the 
—_ DODGE CENT © ~enk 30 bag - —~ and a — -_ 
ese people are my friends and customers—many have already 
asten o ie invested in my new enterprise—some f 
ae Cars and rails are ordered; to be ©) from every y State in the Union and every Provtass: Aken _ 
ents. 2 fe ve up @ number o enterprises here in the 
Dhio put in operation July Ath ROCHESTER Northwest and now I’m buliding the biggest of_them 
CTS, 
to D Patch Electric Rail 
tn an Patc ectric Railroad yp was 
y rour 
bos Yes, the Dan Patch Electric Railroad, running from Minneap- we to $17,280,00. How a $1,000 investment S Dan Patch 
He tlis to Rochester, and back from Lakeville to St. Paal. 456.00 in asingle operating year. How a 00 —" cy 7 El ° 
Iam not merely ‘‘thinking” of building this Railroad, I am ment grows af, ras.b0, and 4 $100 investment increases 4 ectric 
E Feally building it now—grading on the first section isaboutcom-  %9,%45.00ina ine le oper, cing year, “This informa- i 
and we bave grading on the last division from tion is contained in my Bi k of Electric Rail- 
hm tonna to Rochester. vaste, —— zest nave it even though 
ae Jam working to make this the best constructed and biggest = Znxious for you to have my new Book Whe >, Dear Mr. Savage:—I don’t 
‘rite dividend-paying Electric Railroad in the country. High-class Wall Street Rules with the People’s Money.” y know whether I'll invest any 
wa. ric Roads from New York to Spokane are t money- Don’t be backward about sending for money or not, but would like to 
- Makers. I tell you all about it in my Big Book. This isthesee- these books. I want you to have them “ have you send me your two Books 
ves ond time I have given the people achan-e to share withme— and they won’t cost you_a cent—they . 7 without any obligation on my part 
arks my other enterprise paid 8 per cent in less than one year—the are free—some of these Wall Street 2 ~ Book of Electric Railroad Facts 
dend cheeks were mailed out on June Ist secrets will open your eyes. I want you to 74 pend” Why Wail Street Rules With the 
D.C. Now is your chance to share with me in this enterprise—the _—_see how the le’s money works for ople’s Money. 
- Greatest of them all. I will give you $1,000 in voting stock in Wall street. I want to show you how to sf 
im “dition to a small investment. I want to send youtheesti- |§ make your money work for roa and e Name 
le im ated net-profit statement, showing how a $5,000 investment for no one else. Send for the 2 besks new 4 . 
‘ost Office 








IM. W. SAVAGE, President, Minneapolis, Minn. 















BELIEVE I can show you the best electric investment 
opportunity that ever came to your notice—I firmly 
believe it and I have backed up my belief by a $100,000 

investment myself. I don’t want you to say “‘y 
until you give me a chance to talk with you a little while. 

If you’ve got some money that you want to place where it will 
bring you big returns, or if you want to invest a little each 
month out of your income, just pin your faith to me fora little 
while until I can lay before you an investment proposition that 
strikes me as a great big money maker for the people, and the 
indisputable facts bear me out in my judgment—I want you to 
have all the facts and then I believe you will want to put your 
money where it will work for you and you only. 

Now, the first thing to do is to send for my big 40-page “Book of 
Electric Railroad Facts,”’ which I'll mail you free and at the same 

Why Wall Street Rules 

With the People’s Money.’”’ When you get these two books which 


State 
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The power of the farmer in influencing the moral 
standards of the country is largely unapparent, but very 
real. It manifests itself in the usually highly qualified 
men and women who afterwards enter other avocations 
and especially in those who come to the city and supply 
our jaded and ebbing civil life with fresh moral enthu- 
siasm. 

When we ask just what this moral power is and 
where it comes from, we see that it comes largely from 
the farmer’s confidence in the old ethical formula: 
“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 
This is a law with which the farmer does not presume 
to juggle. He realizes that if he shall plant oats he 
shall expect to reap oats, and if he plant wheat that is 
foul with cockle he will have to reap a variegated harvest 
in the autumn. 

The farmer's faith is built up in harmony with the 
constitution of things and he does not play fast and 
loose with the nature of the universe. There is a mar- 
velous and unconscious communion between his think- 
ing self and the source of all order in the physical uni- 
verse. Nothing has so vitiated moral standards in our 
time as the reckless theory that we do not reap the same 
sort of seed as we sow. The stock gambler and the 
stock waterer, the Napoleons of finance, so-called, and a 
good many of the elaborately advertised captains of 
progress, call the farmer's convictions “Sunday-school 
commonplaces.” But they have not yet come to their 
harvest, for the greatest harvest to be gathered from 
sowing is one’s own personality. 

Personality, sometimes,. brings forth its full-fruited 
product at a late hour in a later day. The people who 
are misleading the youth of the world most seriously 
are those who act upon the illusion that somehow an 
individual or a state may sow tares and yet reap the 
full corn in the ear; that by some hocus-pocus or the 
magic that assumes pious language one may escape the 
farmer’s perpetual formula that consequences do follow 
causes in quality as well as quantity. The farm is a 
place of education for this mightily needed conviction 
upon which every farmer will act next spring when he 
plants corn and next autumn when he puts in his winter 
wheat. He knows that the nature of things will not be 
fooled and that the God who makes for righteousness 
will smile upon a harvest of consequences which flow 
from causes. 

The farmer is a man of faith. If he were not a man 
of forelooking and faith, even though he were possessed 
of a clear conviction of “whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap,” he might still hesitate and decline 
to sow. But he exercises the most noble powers of his 
mind and risks his personality through his confidence 
when he plants a seed, leaves it in the ground hidden 
from sight and thus walks by faith. It is a very rare 
thing that you find a farmer who is so mole-eyed and 
victimized by the tiny present in which he moves that 
he denies the greater realities of the unseen and refuses 
to go into partnership with the unborn and even the 
unknown. Every time he puts a wheat seed into the 
soil he counts upon the unseen forces more surely than 
he can possibly calculate upon those that are seen. He 
is the prophet of the invisible. Upon sunlight whict 
has been on the way from the sun for a hundred years 
and which he has not seen, he risks himself and his 
investment. Clouds that he has never seen drawing 
water from the ocean and carrying it by paths which he 
has not seen to distribute the rain which he has not yet 
seen, in days that-are still to be—these are facts as real 
to him as the old bay horse on the off side of his team 
or the harrow which the team drags over the recently 
seeded ground. There would never be another seed 
planted in this world if the materialistic view were 
adopted by the farmers of the country. The seed itself 
is more a thing of the invisible than the visible, and the 
working of its interior processes is a perpetual miracle. 

Now these two things, first of all, “the conviction that 
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By Rev. Frank W. Gunsaules, 
Pastor of Central Church, President of Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago.. 
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consequences will always follow causes, not only quanti. 
t vely but qualitatively—that is, whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap; and, secondly, a pro 
found and loving faith that, in the venture of new life 
many unseen forces will come into partnership with the 
seen forces and a new creation be the result—these typ 
work into the mental and moral fiber of the farmer 
They become accordant in the methods of his living 
so that he has an immense advantage over other me 
by living in the atmosphere of these truths of nature 

There is an additional moral truth coming up in the 
conviction that, after all, we do not earn anything 
fully. Not only grace and goodness, but corn is the gift 
of God. All our planting and hoeing, all our pruning 
and guiding of stems and all our fight against the ray. 
ages of insects and fungous parasites would be nothing 
if, inside the apple tree as well as inside the cornstalk 
there did not exist a continuous working life which we 
merely help express itself in the ears of corn and the 
big red apple. 

Suppose the farmer had to pay for one shower of rain. 
It has more silver in its drops than all the farmers in 
the land could raise. Fed from on high and from skyey 
clouds, the earth’s growing powers simply manifest 
a life larger than their own; and every farmer who sue 
ceeds is, by so much, indebted to his silent partner who 
furnished most of the capital and most of the power to 
run the business. That silent partner is God. 

I wonder if anybody knows the real moral value of 
training things and making the things of the farm obey 
the higher demands of the farmer, as I do, who see the 
farmer boys in great cities surpass other men in train 
ing things into order and making things obedient to 
some clearly defined purpose. No boy ever taught a 
calf to drink in the old-fashioned way, by standing 
astride him close to the back of his head and persuading 
him with the inserted finger to take his food in a new 
manner without gaining an immense self-control and 
without educating himself in morality as he educated 
the calf. No boy ever broke a colt, as we used to call it, 
without learning quite as much in his experience with 
the colt as the colt got out of his experience with the 
boy—which must be of value in handling the green and 
crass forces in the elements of life and in making things 
serve higher ends. 

Now these elements are permanent in the life of the 
farmer. They ought to be the natural and dominant 
elements in all the world. It is the farmer’s business 
to insist upon their recognition in politics, in the church, 
in education within the school and without, and in all 
the ordering of public and private life. 

Morality is an impossibility without a deep and in 
grained sense of responsibility, and the education of the 
farm boy along the line of responsibility begins almost 
as soon as he can walk. He may be denied the refine 
ments of a kindergarten training in the tenderest years 
—but he has the solid advantage of a kindling-wood 
training, which teaches him to do his part of the world’s 
work and do it regularly. It is not a make-believe re 
sponsibility, either; it is real and useful and a part of 
the daily routine of the household life. 

The family wood-box of the farm house is one of the 
greatest moral agencies of the world. Its stern de 
mands, morning and evening, have done more toinstill 
the idea of responsible, regular, and useful toil than 
many a city-reared boy has acquired from all the arti- 
ficial and pedantic lessons of half a lifetime. And ! 
take the wood-box as simply the symbol of the many 
things in the life of the farm which accustom the boy 
and the girl to the idea that they are on earth to work 
and to serve instead of to make each day a pleasure 
hunt, a chase for some new and more exciting form 0 
amusement. This, we know, is too commonly the his 
tory of the city-reared boy and girl. The growing girl 
in the city flat may have a share in the household duties, 

Oontinued on Page #4 
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“ll Baseball Outfit Free! 


= 
|| Write Me Quick! inonew 
‘if Are You Going to Be One of the Lucky Boys? 























































































































& pro 
leW life S there a boy alive who doesn't like to play Base Ball? Isthere asingle boy who doesn’t like to y before 
) school and 
ith the od ns de — — and = a Every hed likes to get o- and knock up flies and play catch and 
‘ great American outdoor game. ut say boys, how aboutit? Have you gotacomplete outfit? Don't 
ese two you want one? Wouldn't you like to have a better outfit than any boy in your neighborhood orin yourtown? Per- 
farmer. haps you can't afford to go to the store and get a complete outfit and pay several dollars for it. Well boys, Iused to 
living be a boy myself and I know how I used to like to play base ball and how I wanted a whole outfit and didn't have the 
. money to get one. | I certainly believe in boys having base ball outfits. So, I've bought several thousand complete 
Tr mep outfits and I’m going to give them away free to several thousand boys this spring if they will do just a little faver 
ture, forme, This favor I ask; won't take you but a little while and you can work @ few hours at home and earn this out- 
in th fit withouthalf trying. You will be surprised at what a snapit will be. This outfit consists of all articles listed on this 
e page,not one but all of them—a bat.a ball, a catcher’s mit, a cap, @ mask, & fielder’s mit and a belt all yours for just a 
1ything little bit of your time. This whole outfit won’t cost you a cent, if you follow my plan. But you must write me at 
he gift once, so sit right down and put your name and address on the coupon and mail it tome today. Be the first boy in 
runt your neighborhood to win one of these splendid complete Base Ball Outfits. 
ning Hoping you are one of the lucky boys, I am, Yours cordially, 
he > E, T. MEREDITH, Successful Parming, Des Moines, Iowa 
\othing 
nstalk, 
ich we 
nd the 
f rain. 
ers in 
skyey 
anifest BAT—Made from selected air dried ash—Boy's 
10 sue size—varnished lightly to harden surface. 31 
r who inches long. 
wer to 
lue of 
a BELT—Made of excellent material, metal clasp, al! sizes. 
train- 
ant to CAP—League style, flannel, button crown, well 
ght a lined. » wel! Last year I gave away thousands of Base Ball 
nding outfits. Here's what some of the boys 
ading wrote me about them 
1 new 
ne Dear Sir:—I was well pleased with the outfit. It was all 
and that you advertised it to be. I found no difficulty ingetting 
cated subscribers for your paper. Will close by saying I was sat- GLOVE — Boy's special quality. 
isfied in all respects with my Base Ball outfit. special tanned brown felt lined 
all it, Sanford J. Cottrell, ee ne ems Ob 
with R. F. D. No. 1 Box 61, Chesterfield, Ohio, CO — Sn Ce ae 
th t d button wrist. 
h the Gentlemen:—We are very much pleased with our Base tne 
Ball outfit you sent us for securing a few subscriptions to 
n and Successful Farming. We like the paper fine and have 
hings great times playing with the Base Ball outfit and found it 
very easy to get the subscribers as we got them in less 
than one day’s time. I am ten years old and walked two and 
f the one-half miles to school every day this winter. I hope that 
. other boys will work for you and get a base ball outfit. I 
inant know they will be pleased with theirs as I am with mine. 
iness Sincerely yours, 
h Floyd H, Crawford, Bovina, Colo. 
urca, Dear Sir:—I like the outfit. Oh, it isa dandy. I found 
n all it very easy to get the subscriptions. I got on an average 
of half the people I asked or for every two persons I asked 
ii I got one of them. oo good bye, Your truly. 
» MiT—Youth s size—brown Morocco sheep skin m Ee, Se Se Se 
f the well padded—made in two separate pieces a Dear Sir:—I received my Base Ball Outfit and it is better 
most laced all around with braid cord—imitation thanI expected. We have a game this afternoon. The 
: leather bound—strap bucklet wrist. boys wish —— had one, “= think ~ is fine. I thank you 
ofine- you very much, ours truly, 
rears Frank M. Sielman, Montrose, Mo. 
reed Dear Sir:— 1 got my Base Ball outfit and I was very much 
W pleased with it. I thank you very much for it. 
rld’s Yours very truly. 
9 Te Willie Boog. Pocahontas, Iowa. 
f Dear Sir:—I got your outfit today and I am very much MASK—Semi-electro welded — sil- 
rt oO pleased with it. I like the catcher’s glove, the ball and bat ver lustre finish—light size wire 
the best. Yours truly. with long face—wire frame padd- 
+ the Geo. Fiblers, Dysart. Iowa. ed—elastic strap. 
de Dear Sir:—I received your Base If you want to be the first boy in your neighborhood to receive 
: Ball outfit Thursday. It is a dandy a complete BASE BALL OUTFIT FREE, then write your 
still I got the subscribers easy. I never name and address on this coupon and mail it to me today 
than had one refuse to take the paper. I . T 
arth think the bat is the best. I coula Zeeseuensty Base Ball Outfit Couponm 
just line the balls out at school yes- redi ines. t. 
id I terday. I got all the subscribers in E. T. Meredith, Des Mo vioen, Sasa ne 
1any three days. Yours truly. Dear Sir :— 
Loran Stanley, Jerseyville, Ill. I want to be one ot the lucky boys, I want you to write me ats 
boy once fully how I can earn a Base Ball Outfit without it costings 
vork aunt Sir;—I received my Base me one cons. : ' 
all outfit. Itisa dandy. I would : 
— BALL— Regulation size, wool fabric interier, not take $3.00 for it, Successful MY DAME IG... .... cece ee ecceeeeeeernecnceneneeasenseaseaseeseeseeeees : 
n @ th a hard mixture of plastic, Wrapped with Farming is a good paper and all the = 


My address 16... ......seeeceee peeccecccccescecesoesooecosesecoosoecoes = 





cwine, selected, cream coior, mule hide cover, people that take it say it is a good 
double stitched with black linen thread, each paper. Sonn tuie . 
ball wrapped in tissue paper, packéd in a box. Meari Able, Wadsworth, O. 
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[Continued from page 92] 
but there is precious little of real and useful work about 
a flat that the most willing and energetic boy may do,— 
excepting to “keep out of the way.” 

Pity, not blame, should be the portion of the city boy 
who has no wood-box to fill, no chickens to feed, no 
horse to water—no active daily duty resting upon his 
shoulders the usefulness and the necessity of which is 
as plain to him as the alphabet. The boy of eight or 
nine who has learned that there is work to do daily 
which he connot shirk without penalty, without damage 
to the scheme of daily living, without inflicting discom- 
fort upon himself and those about him, has learned one 
of life’s big moral lessons. Unconsciously, perhaps, he 
has learned, too, the solid satisfaction of being able to 
say: “I'm of use in the world; I doa part of the world’s 
work and do it well; if I shirk it makes trouble—and I 
enjoy play all the better for the work.” There is more 
than a mere grain of moral power in just that conscious- 
ness. 

Every process of nature is a manifestation of mysteri- 
ous power and of the great law of things which cannot 
be tricked or cheated or bluffed. To live in a close daily 
association with the facts which drive home this truth 
to the mind and the heart, with varied but ceaseless 
eloquence, is a moral education which is almost resist- 
less. When we think of this we are almost driven to 
wonder how any boy of the farm can be less than honest 
and moral and strong in the power to see rightly and to 
do right; and the marvel of how any boy of the city 
streets can escape, in his lack of the great léssons of 
nature, weakness, and viciousness increases as we con- 
tinue to reflect! 

Even the amusements of the country are, in the 
main, refreshingly clean and wholesome by comparison 
with those which flaunt themselves before the city child 
and youth at every turn. The country fair, for instance, 
is supposed to be about the most cosmopolitan and excit- 
ing of all the amusements of the country. But what 
farming community would tolerate for a moment, at 
the county fair an “attraction” of the low and vicious 
order of the shows which are commonplace incidents in 
the life of the youth of the city. Not that the county fair 
is today, in every detail, all that it should be—but it is 
at least clean in the sense of being without those attrac- 
tions which make brazen appeal to the lowest instincts. 
Farmers will not take their wives and children to amuse- 
ments which pander to the sensual and the disgusting. 

A fine and vigorous moral sense seems to me almost 
inseparable from a love of the beautiful, for Goodness 
and Beauty are to me twin children of the same high 
parentage and I have a deep conviction that Nature is 
so great, so true, and so altogether lovely that familiarity 
with her breeds, not contempt, but the highest and 
finest affection. The boy, the girl, the man, the woman, 
who knows by intimate association the changing moods 
and phases of field and sky, of river and meadow, has 
that higher sense of beauty which is the twin sister of 
goodness—to a degree which is not the natural heritage 
of one who has not absorbed, by long contact and tender 
associations, the spirit of the fields and woods. And who 
is not better and broader, more manly, more womanly— 
yes, more moral—for having a loving familiarity with 
the beauty which Nature never fails to spread before the 
eye of those who dwell where the miracle of seedtime 
and harvest and of the changing seasons is ever before 
the eye? 

How does this theory work out in actual practice? It 
has been my privilege to know many strong men who 
have done and who are doing big parts of the useful, the 
upbuilding, the constructive work which is going on in 
this land today. Certainly a large share of these men 
whose genius is making the world a better place in 
which to live were born and reared in the country. 


panded and ripened by that contact with the soil. Ths 


by reason of their country living. The soil and the aj 
of the good green earth ripen men as they ripen the 


some, enriching process which takes place in the he 
manity of the man who has his feet squarely planted on 
the soil that seems to be denied the average man whoge 
footsteps seldom leave the pavements of the city. Yoq 
hear it said that there is today among prosperous city 
men, a “fad” for owning farms, that it is becoming g 
“fashionable thing” for the man of affairs in the big city 
to own a farm “so that he may talk farming to hig 
friends at the club.” While the man from the city may 
do foolish and amusing things with his “farm plaything” 
—especially at the start—you practical farmers should 
not fool yourselves as to the “fad” motive which driveg 
the city-tired man to the country. He is simply obeying 
a great fundamental law of nature which draws him 
back to clean, wholesome, invigorating and purifying 
contact with Nature herself. It is a Movement, not a 
fad—this getting back to the soil, and it is one of the 
greatest and best things morally for this country that 
is now happening to it. 

One of the strongest proofs of the moral power of 
country living is the fact that if you take an immigrant 
from Italy, from Poland, from Lithuania or any other 
of the countries where the seeds of anarchy have had a 
wide sowing and bring him straight to an American 
farm, give him a patch of ground to till and he is sure 
to ripen into a stalwart American patriot as the harvest 
is to follow the sowing. Let him linger in the city and 
he becomes a problem and a menace. Anarchy cannot 
thrive on the soil; patriotism springs as naturally from 
the soil as flowers from the unbroken sod of the virgin 
prairie. 

George Washington, the farmer at Mt. Vernon, and 
Abraham Lincoln, the farmer’s boy on the poor soil of 
Kentucky, are figures in American politics so simple and 
so grand because they carried to the halls of legislation 
methods which Nature under Nature’s God produces. 
Nature is economic, but magnificently economic. Nature 
has large results within the sweep of her eye-glance and 
she speaks largely, but every atom counts for an atom, 
and the purchasing power of a particle is as great in the 
mass of millions as it is separate and alone. 

It is impossible that the farmer of America shall not 
be tremendously interested in the great fields which are 
to be vitalized into immeasurable value with irrigation. 
He is as deeply concerned in the protection of what 
makes our land not only beautiful, but serviceable to 
men, namely, the rainfall. The corn belt of America is 
becoming so high-priced and is so comparatively limited 
that American agriculture must claim every little 
corner in the mountain country and ultimately put every 
square rod of desert under cultivation, if American 
agriculture is to meet the demand of American life and 
patriotism. It is a great shame that our farming popu- 
lation has been so inert and apparently content in the 
presence of the huge thieveries which have denuded the 
hills and appropriated coal mines, so that neither for- 
ests or deposits of carbon abide in such cheapness as 
will warm the American farmer and his children in the 
far future. Building timber and coal used for railways 
and factories have disappeared from control of the public 
so rapidly as their property on the soil or beneath the 
soil, that the American farmer of all men is likest to 
find his children’s children out in the cold. Let him 
insist that our legislative bodies shall conserve the 
resources of the nation, so that the amenities and 
delights of human life may long be distributed in the 
homes of American farmers and that justice shall be 
done to all classes in our national life. 





I have never known a man who came in from the 
country to the city who was not bigger, broader, stronger, 
richer in mind and body and soul and altogether better 
for what he brought with him from the fields where God 
grows things! With many of these men and women 
whose childhood or youth was nurtured in the real lap 
of Nature I have discussed this very question and not 
one of them has failed to credit their country origin and 
training with the best and strongest of their powers; 
not one would have foregone that country birth and its 
influence and associations for all the “advantages” that 
the city could possibly have offered them in their forma- 
tive years. 


Take the reverse of the proposition: I have known 


and now know many men who have, in whole or in part, 
turned their backs upon the city and sought refuge from 
the sordid struggle and the turmoil of the city in farm 


There is a patriotism whose eye is grandly placed 
upon the future. There is a love of the generations to 
come and a care for their best interests, that has a 
noble impulse and helps to free the mind from the 
pettiness of immediate concerns. The country is more 
like a youth with a large future. If the nation — 
well now, a long and beautiful old age is more — 
assured. “Oh,” said the gouty old Clarendon, “if I ha 
known England’s Chancellor of the Exchequer were _ 
stan, on these legs, I would have treated them ne meget 
in my thirties.” Well, this nation is about where t r 
noble lord was when he was preparing for gout = 
palsy. The American farmer must insist that 5 

American nation shall be sober, intelligent, pure a 
simple in living, in order that when the greater . — 
and opportunities come the United States shall be cle ~ 
headed enough to see them and clean hearted enoug 





Invariably they have mellowed, ex- 


and country life. 





to measure up to them. e 


have become more thoughtful, more serene, more kindjy © 
and more considerate, more in touch with their fellows 


grain that feeds the world. There is a certain whole 
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We want you to know this wonderful musical instru- 
ment as we know it; to hear it and realize as we do the 
height of perfection it has reached in recent years; to en- 
joy with us and the thousands upon thousands of Victor 
owners, the world’s best music, played as you have never 
heard it before. 

You can judge how perfect an instrument the Victor is, 
from the fact that the greatest opera singers—those who 
command the highest salaries—Caruso, Calve, Eames, 
Farrar, Gadski, Homer, Melba, Plancon, ‘Schumann- 
Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini and others, make 
records for the Victor—and only for the Victor. 

In addition to the world’s most famous operatic stars, 
Pryor’s Band, Harry Lauder, Blanche Ring, Josie Sad- 
ler, May Irwin, Haydn Quartet, Harry Macdonough, 
Fisk Jubilee Singers, and a host of other noted artists 
and organizations make records exclusively for the Victor. 

You can still further judge the perfection of the Victor 
from the fact that President Taft, besides making records 
for the Victor, has a Victor himself. And so have other 
prominent men, the wealthiest families of America, His 
Holiness Pope Pius X, President Diaz of Mexico, the 
King of England, the Emperor of Germany, the King of 
Italy, the Queen of Spain, the King of Portugal, and 
other sovereigns—with all the money at their command 
they can secure no musical instrument that gives them 








But you can’t imagine how loud, clear 
and true-to-life, the Victor brings to you 
the voices of the greatest singers, the mu- 







sic of the most celebrated bands and famous Q," ey 
instrumentalists, and all other kinds of en- \% % 
tertainment. ‘ *. 


We can’t possibly describe the perfection of 
these things to you; mere words can’t do justice 
to the Victor—and even if we could tell you, it 
would only be natural for you to think it was exag- 
geration. 

There’s only one way you can come to a full realization 
| of the Victor, and that is to hear it. 

We want you to hear the Victor. Itisa duty you owe 
to yourself and family—they shouldn’t be deprived of the 


music and fun that help to make a happy home. 

So write us today—use the coupon—and we'll send you complete 
catalogues of the Victor and of the more than 3000 Victor Records. 
And we'll tell you the name and address of the Victor dealer right in 

your neighborhood who will gladly play for you 
— without obligation—any Victor music you 
want to hear. And if you want to buy, he 
will arrance easy terms to suit. 

Victor Double-faced Records are of the 
same high quality as Victor Single-faced 
R ds. he only difference is in the 
price. Buy double-faced if the combina- 
tion suits you. 

New Victor Records are on sale at all 
dealers on the 28th of each month. 

























so much pleasure as the Victor. 


Victrola XVI 
$200 and $250 
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Victrola XII, $125 





















Victor Talking Machine Co. 


22d and Cooper Sts. 
Camden, N. J. 
Berliner Gremophone Co, 


Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 















. EN =i VW} To get best results use onlyVic- 
a = A. ee ee F i y 
PRX Mas CIT PSO — ~Spaet— id tor Needles on Victor Records. 
— _ 5. Look for the Victor trademark, 





**His Master's Voice,’ on the 
horn and cabinet of every Victor, 
on every Victrola, and on every 
Victor Record. 

Not a Victor without the 
trademark. 

















Good Things to Know. 

The quickest, easiest, cheapest and 
most effective way to rid carpets, furni- 
ture or clothing of moths, buffalo bugs or 
bedbugs, is to spray the article infested 
with an atomizer filled with a mixture 
of benzine and carbolic acid. One tea- 
spoon of acid to a quart of benzine is the 
right amount, and care should be taken 
to keep the mixture out of the reach of 
children, as it is poisonous; also away 
from the light and heat, as benzine is ex- 
plosive. The mixture kills all bugs and 
it evaporates quickly, leaving no stain on 
the finest fabrics. 

A table of beautiful wood which had 
lost its beauty by having hot things set 
on it, burning the varnish and down to 
the wood, was made to look as well as 
lew by this treatment: First it was 
washed with a strong solution of lye put 
o2 with a brush, as it is very bad for the 























hands. This loosened the varnish, which 
was then scraped entirely off with a 
piece of glass. The boards being bare, 
they were rubbed smooth with coarse 






sandpaper and when in good condition 
were rubbed with crude oil. This leaves 
a dull finish which pleased the owner 
better than one that shone, but if polish 
8 preferred it could be given with varn- 
ish. All marks of service will disappear 
from a table or other piece of wood 
Weated in this manner, and the labor neo- 








essary to produce the result is not great. 
—Frank H. Sweet. 
* *+ ¢ * & 
Removing Old Paint. 

Dissolve 2 ounces soft soap and 4 
ounces of potash in boiling water; add 
4, pound of quicklime. Apply hot and 
leave 12 to 24 hours. Then wash off with 


hot water. 
+ * = . 


Sewing Help. 

For five cents I purchased a box of 
paper clips for my sewing table. Their 
use saves a great deal of basting and are 
often more satisfactory for the work 
than pins.—A. M. Ashton. 

* * * a - 


Sewing Ideas. 


For - asons of convenience I like to 
fasten the cuffs of my morning shirt 
waists with buttons instead of links; 


and find that they look much better if 
the button is fastened to the inside in- 
stead of the outside of the cuff; then 
when it is buttoned it gives the appear- 
ance of a link. 

In stitching lace or very thin mate- 
rial, smooth even work may be obtained 
by placing a strip of paper under the 
work: the paper is easily pulled away 
when the stitching is done. For making 
even tucks on soft thin material that does 
not mark well with the tucker, rule a 





long sheet of white paper with heavy 
length-wise lines as wide apart as the 
tucks are desired deep. Make an even 
fold in material as a starter for the first 
tuck, place the paper evenly under the 
fold, and stitch along the first line. Be- 
fore removing the paper, fold for the 
next tuck by using the lines as a guide; 
then tear off the paper carefully so as 
not to make it uneven, and stitch the 
next; and so on. ‘This is fine for yokes 
or any work where great accuracy is de- 
sired. 

It is always advisable to remove the 
buttons from wash dresses when they are 
laundered as washing dulls their luster, 
and they are liable to be pulled off in 
the wringer, leaving unsightly tears in 
the material. To save the tedious sew- 
ing and ripping each time, I procure but- 
tons having but two eyes for all wash 
dresses; placine a wooden tooth pick 
across the back I sew back and forth 
over this with stout linen thread until 
the eyes are filled. Then with the tin- 
iest of safety pins I fasten the buttons 
to the garment by pinning through the 
loop of thread, with the pin on the un- 
der side of the garment. The buttons 
look as if sewed on.—Alice M. Ashton. 

* *¢ * * * 


Boost for Successful Farming. 
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America’s 
Greatest 
Car for 




















This is the “MAYTAG,” Model C, (for- 
merly the Mason). Has all the power 
you willever want for any emergency. 

A big, roomy, luxurious, 5-passenger at a 
price that makes it the automobile bargain of the year- 


No Car of Doublethe PriceCan Match 
the History of the “Maytag’’ im. 


THE most wonderful performances.the most remarkable displays of power and endurance, belong to the history of the “MAY- 

“AG” (formerly the Mason). And this makes a mighty interesting history to the man in the country who thinks of getting 

anautomobile Because the record of the "MAYTAG" shows it the car of all cars, regardless of price, for hills. mud, sand 

snow for endurance on any kind of roads. for speed and absolute reliability. You will want the “"MAGTAG"—not simply because 
it has won victory after victory over all other cars—but because you know such acar will give 9 
you the service you want—and because the “MAYTAG'S record of four years proves that this : 
undefeated, unrivalled automobile, ata fair. square, machinery. price, is the greatest real bar- 
gain on the market. 

Ease of Control—Models A. B and C have but ene lever. making it a “mistake-proof” car—no 
chance of accidents by using the wrong lever. Foot lever controls high-speed clutch so that 
by applying this lever you are able to slow up for rough places. corners, passing teams, etc. 
without taking hands from steering wheel. 

Special fransmission—Our own design, makes it impossible to ‘strip or break gear. a 

Easy Riding—A long wheel base. full elliptic springs in rear and half elliptic in front. also 
weight evenly divided on all four wheels. preventing vibration. 

Economy of Up.Kcep—You will get the best idea of this from reports of old “MAYTAG” 
users as giveninourcatalog. No other car delivers so much power for every gallon of gasoline 
no other car of equa! power is so easy on tires and no other car needs so few repairs and renew- 
ings of any kind. MAYTAGS" have been run for several seasons, three and four thousand 
miles with practically no expense for repairs. 

No matter what style of car you have in mind or what price you intend to pay, don't fall to see 
the complete "MAYTAG" Line before you choose. 


Different Styles and Types of En- 
gines—24 to 38-Horsepower—Six| #2ep= 
Models—Take your Choice of Style, == 
Price and Power _ yotice rms incuinessse 


per cent 


“MAYTAGS, Models A, B and C, (formerly the #ade we bave been demonstrating 

Mason), each develop 24 to 28 horse-power, witn With at various Auto Shows and Fairs 

speed up to more than 40 miles an hour. Model for the past few years The MAY- 

a pe mney Model B, Toy-Tonneau; Taq" goes up and down. stops in the 
. Tourin r. : , 

Model A. 2 oe 4-passenger. is especially ™!4dle and up again carrying as many 
adapted to the farmer; not only because this 514 people. Not another make of car Be : 
car negotiates any hills or roads, but, be- regardless of horsepower or price has . _ : 

cause, by removing the detachable rear seat, yer accomplished this “MAYTAG Model E, Toy-Tonneau, rour rassengers 
it may be used for delivery purposes. Take 36 to 36-H, P. 


your trips to town or to creamery ina frac- . 
tion of the time you would with @ horse Free Book Shows All Models and Prices 
and wagon. Or the boy, girl. wife or fam- 
ilycan take the car while you usethé wewanttosend you, FREE, our handsome catalog, illustrating 
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“MAYTAG Model F, Touring Body, for Five Passeng- 
ers, 86 to 38-H. P. 114-inch Wheeljbase low-hung 
body, h road clearance, 36-inch artillery wheels 































































horses it. the field. ‘ ibing | he wonderful “MAYTAGS"” in detail. We want 
"MAYTAGS,” Models D, E and F. tO tell MT isrhere there is a "MAYTAG" dealer nearby so you can 
rasan cr are our new, big, speedy luxurious cars see and examine the cars and have their superiority demonstrated 
. —each 35 to 38-horsepower. These by any test. Send 
are the big Brothers to the famous Take your choice of engine type and power. Our “MAYTAG” Cou 
Models A. B and C “MAYTAGS” jine is complete. And ¥e offer you a wide range of prices which for Free 
_ (formerly the Mason). Hand- 4 jittle investigation will prove to be the greatest bargain ever B 
i some, roomy. powerful, easily. oGrered in auvomobiles. Send your name and and address M # 
: controlled, up tornuffinappear- jogaay Mason Motor 
ance with any car made; better - Company 
in design. matertals. workmaD- eng your name and add ress on coupon or use postal if Maytag Station 
ship and action than carsiof ore convenient. aterioo, Ie 
double their price, Send me, at once, 
@ copy of your com 
plete cnsehor ond 
i sty 
showing the "MAY" 






-Maytag-Mason Motor. Company 
44 Maytag Sta., Waterloo, lowa 





















oes up this SO per cent 
iy as if traveling on the level. No other car, of any , > eee 
io it. The grade is so ep that you can't 

railing. 










